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Prefac e 


The psychology of motivation is in its infancy. In fact, it can hardly be 
said to exist as a separate discipline or field of study within psychology 
today. It is discussed a little in the elementary course, again in courses in 
abnormal psychology and personality, and finally in theory courses as it 
relates to the psychology of learning. The result is that it is difficult for the 
student and the psychologist to focus on motivation as such, rather than as 
a topic which serves only to clarify some other problem. So the primary 
purpose of this book of readings is to meet the distinct need for bringing 
together for study in one course the various aspects of motivation now 
treated in a number of different courses, varying all the way from physio- 
logical to social psychology. 

In selecting the readings I have been guided primarily by the conviction 
that psychology as a science is interested in the facts—in all the facts. 
Thus, if anything, the selections are weighted somewhat on the empirical 
side, as opposed to the theoretical. There is a historical reason for this. 
Until recently the psychology of motivation has been dominated by the 
simple theoretical view that there are a few basic, primary drives like 
hunger on which the whole structure of complex secondary, or social, mo- 
tives is built. This view may or may not prove to be correct in the long run, 
but its unquestioned acceptance by many psychologists has tended to restrict 
unnecessarily the kinds of facts which are considered relevant to under- 
standing the problems of motivation. This book of readings represents a 
conscious effort to break out of this traditional framework, partly because 
it is usually adequately presented in the elementary psychology course and 
partly because the many things we know about motivation seem to over- 
flow this simple theoretical scheme. In short, the book represents an 
attempt to gather together a sampling of all the facts about motivation, 
rather than just those facts which are relevant to a particular theoretical 
position. In many ways our knowledge seems too imperfect to allow for 
any very elaborate theorizing until we have more to go on. The readings 
are, therefore, eclectic in character. They have been contributed by biolo- 
gists, anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists—in fact, by anyone who 
has anything important to say about the springs of human action, whether 
they are conceived as motives or values. The number of readings is prob- 
ably sufficiently great so that those who want to restrict themselves, for 


example, to the biological-experimental approach can construct a reason- 
v. 
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able course from Parts II and IV alone. Others may want to emphasize the 
clinical and social material in Parts I and III. But it is the obvious hope of 
the editor that the problem of motivation will be treated as a whole and 
not in piecemeal fashion. The student who is introduced to all the various 
approaches to motivation may feel at the end of the course a sense of 
confusion or a lack of theoretical integration, but he may also feel what is 
more important—that behavioral scientists are making headway in their 
scrutiny of human motives and that the field is a growing one which prom- 
ises significant contributions to psychological knowledge. 

The selections have been arranged according to a rationale, although 
not all of them fit it perfectly. Part I begins where the student begins— 
namely, with his own concrete experiences of motives in himself and in 
other people. It seems desirable to familiarize him at the very beginning 
with the notion that not all motives are conscious and that our conscious 
experiences of motivation may in fact be quite different from the factors 
governing behavior, as discovered by the indirect techniques first used so 
successfully by Freud. This section draws heavily on the empirical contri- 
butions of psychotherapists, since they have been in a better position than 
others to study at close hand the complex motivations of concrete human 
adults. To a lesser extent it draws on the knowledge of psychological testers 
who have worked with the more or less conscious motives tapped in ques- 
tionnaires and self-descriptive inventories. 

Part II then seeks what evidence we have for the biological origins of 
some of the motives discussed in Part I. Here the readings focus on two 
major problems. First, what part do instincts play in human motivation? 
For a long time it has been commonly assumed that the only instinctive 
urge humans had was to reduce tension or strong stimulation, but the pos- 
sibility can no longer be overlooked that certain types of stimulation may 
be actively sought as in Harlow’s manipulation drive discovered in lower 
primates or as in the rhythmic, erotic self-stimulation investigated by Freud 
and Spitz. Second, granted certain basic instinctual tendencies, how are 
more complex motives developed by learning or experience? Here we must 
draw heavily on the contributions of the learning theorists. 

Part III extends the search for sources of motivation from the biological 
to the social realm. There are those who argue that the primary source of 
human motivation lies in the economic sphere (especially the Marxists), 
_others who find motivational roots in the family structure (especially the 
Freudians), still others who trace motives to the value structure of the 
culture (the anthropologists), and finally those who stress the importance 
of values derived from various religious systems. Evidence is presented 
suggesting the importance of all these sources of values and motives. 

Finally, in Part IV, some attempt is made to give a sampling of studies 
which have investigated the role of motivation in determining behavior in 
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experimental situations. These studies have been concerned often more 
directly with precise measurement problems—with ways of getting quantita- 
tive estimates of the strength of a given motive and with methods of measur- 
ing its precise effects on learning, memory, perception, and the like. They 
have also begun to explore the difficult area of conflicts of motives and 
the resultant effects of such conflicts on determining overt behavior. It is 
here that the student can get a sense that psychology is not only an empiri- 
cal science but also an experimental one, and that ultimately it may be 
possible to trace out systematically and quantitatively some of the relation- 
ships discovered by earlier, less precise analyses. 

This book is obviously the work of many hands. I wish to acknowledge 
with thanks the willingness of its authors and their publishers to have their 
contributions reprinted here. I am grateful also for the assistance of my 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Ehlinger, who has worked on the manuscript, and, 
as always, for the help of my students whose interest in the subject of mo- 
tivation has provided the stimulus and challenge for collecting these readings. 


D.C.McC. 
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Psychodynamics 


A. Unconscious Motives 


1 


Unconscious Motivation in 
Everyday Life“ 


SIGMUND FREUD 


FORGETTING OF FOREIGN WORDS 


THE ORDINARY VOCABULARY of our own language seems to be protected 
against forgetting within the limits of normal function, but it is quite 
different with words from a foreign language. The tendency to forget such 
words extends to all parts of speech. In fact, depending on our own general 
state and the degree of fatigue, the first manifestation of functional dis- 
turbance evinces itself in the irregularity of our control over foreign 
vocabulary, In a series of cases, this forgetting follows the same mechanism 
as the one revealed in the example Signorelli. As a demonstration of this, I 
shall report a single analysis, characterized, however, by valuable features 
concerning the forgetting of a word, not a noun, from a Latin quotation. 
Before proceeding, allow me to give a full and clear account of this little 
episode. 

Last summer, while journeying on my vacation, I renewed the ac- 
quaintance of a young man of academic education, who, as I soon noticed, 
was conversant with some of my works. In our conversation we drifted— 
I no longer remember how—to the social position of the race to which we 
both belonged. He, being ambitious, bemoaned the fact that his genera- 
tion, as he expressed it, was destined to become stunted, that it was pre- 
vented from developing its talents and from gratifying its desires. He 

* Excerpted and reprinted by permission of the publisher from Freud, S., The 
psychopathology of everyday life. London: Ernest Benn Limited, 1904. 
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concluded his passionately felt speech with the familiar verse from ‘Virgil: 
Exoriare . . . in which the unhappy Dido leaves her vengeance upon Aeneas 
to posterity. Instead of “concluded,” I should have said, “wished to con- 
clude,” for he could not bring the quotation to an end, and attempted to 
conceal the open gap in his memory by transposing the words: “Exoriar(e) 
ex nostris ossibus ultor!” He finally became piqued and said: “Please don’t 
make such a mocking face, as if you were gloating over my embarrassment, 
but help me. There is something missing in this verse. How does it read in 
its complete form?” 

“With pleasure,” I answered, and cited it correctly: 

“Exoriar(e) aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor!” 

“It was too stupid to forget such a word,” he said. “By the way, I un- 
derstand you claim that forgetting is not without its reasons; I should be 
very curious to find out how I came to forget this indefinite pronoun 
‘aliquis’.”” 

I gladly accepted the challenge, as I hoped to get an addition to my 
collection, and said, “We can easily do this, but I must ask you to tell me 
frankly and without any criticism everything that occurs to your mind 
after you focus your attention, without any particular intention, on the 
forgotten word.” 

“Very well, the ridiculous idea comes to me to divide the word in the 
following way: a and liquis.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What else does that recall to you?” 

“The thought goes on to reliques—liquidation—liquidity—fluid.” 

“Does that mean anything to you now?” 

“No, not by a long shot.” 

“Just go ahead.” 

“I now think,” he said, laughing sarcastically, “of Simon of Trent, whose 
relics I saw two years ago in a church in Trent. I think of the old accusation 
which has been brought against the Jews again, and of the work of Klein- 
paul, who sees in these supposed sacrifices reincarnations or revivals, so 
to speak, of the Saviour.” 

“This stream of thoughts has some connection with the theme which we 
discussed before the Latin word escaped you.” 

“You are right. I now think of an article in an Italian journal which 1 
have recently read. I believe it was entitled: “What St. Augustine said Con- 
cerning Women.’ What can you do with this?” 

I waited. 

“Now I think of something which surely has no connection with the 
theme.” 

“Oh, please abstain from all criticism, and—” 

“Oh, I know! I recall a handsome old gentleman whom I met on my 
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journey last week. He was really an original type. He looked like a big bird 
of prey. His name, if you care to know, is Benedict.” 

“Well, at least you give a grouping of saints and church fathers: Sr. 
Simon, St. Augustine and St. Benedict. I believe that there was a Church 
father named Origines. Three of these, moreover, are Christian names, 
like Paul in the name of Kleinpaul.” 

“Now I think of St. Januarius and his blood miracle—I find that the 
thoughts are running mechanically.” 

“Just stop a moment; both St. Januarius and St. Augustine have some- 
thing to do with the calendar. Will you recall to me the blood miracle?” 

“Don’t you know about it? The blood of St. Januarius is preserved in 
a phial in a church in Naples, and on a certain holiday, a miracle takes 
place causing it to liquefy. The people think a great deal of this miracle, 
and become very excited if the liquefying process is retarded, as happened 
once during the French occupation. The General in command—or Gari- 
baldi, if I am not mistaken—then took the priest aside, and with a very 
significant gesture pointed out to him the soldiers arrayed without, and 
expressed his hope that the miracle would soon take place. And it actually 
took place... .” 

“Well, what else comes to your mind? Why do you hesitate?” 

“Something really occurred to me... but it is too intimate a matter to 
impart . . . besides, I see no connection and no necessity for telling it.” 

“I will take care of the connection. Of course I cannot compel you to 
reveal what is disagreeable to you, but then you should not have demanded 
that I tell you why you forgot the word ‘aliquis’.” 

“Really? Do you think so? Well, I suddenly thought of a woman from 
whom I could easily get a message that would be very annoying to us both,” 

“That she missed her courses?” 

“How could you guess such a thing?” 

“That was not very difficult. You prepared me for it long enough. Just 
think of the saints of the calendar, the liquefying of the blood on a certain 
day, the excitement if the event does not take place, and the distinct threat 
that the miracle must take place....Indeed, you have elaborated the 
miracle of St. Januarius into a clever allusion to the courses of the woman.” 

“It was surely without my knowledge. And do you really believe that 
my inability to reproduce the word ‘aliquis’ was due to this anxious ex- 
pectation?” 

“That appears to me absolutely certain. Don’t you recall dividing it into 
a-liquis and the associations: reliques, liquidation, fluid? Shall I also add 
to this connection the fact that St. Simon, to whom you got by way of 
reliques, was sacrificed as a child?” 

“Please stop. 1 hope you do not take these thoughts—if I really enter- 
tained them—seriously. I will, however, confess to you that the lady is 
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Italian, and that I visited Naples in her company. But may not all this 
be coincidental?” 

“I must leave to your own judgment whether you can explain all these 
connections through the assumption of coincidence. I will tell you, how- 
ever, that every similar case that you analyze will lead you to just such 
remarkable ‘coincidences’!” 

I have more than one reason for valuing this little analysis, for which 
I am indebted to my travelling companion. First, because in this case, I 
was able to make use of a source which is otherwise inaccessible to me. 
Most of the examples of psychic disturbances of daily life that I have here 
compiled, I was obliged to take from observation of myself. I endeavored 
to evade the far richer material furnished me by my neurotic patients be- 
cause I had to preclude the objection that the phenomena in question were 
only the result and manifestation of the neurosis. It was therefore of special 
value for my purpose to have a stranger free from a neurosis offer himself 
as a subject for such examination. This analysis is also important in other 
respects, inasmuch as it elucidates a case of word-forgetting without sub- 
stituted recollection, and thus confirms the principle formulated above, 
namely, that the appearance or nonappearance of incorrect substitutive 
recollections does not constitute an essential distinction. 

But the principal value of the example aliquis lies in another of its dis- 
tinctions from the case Signorelli. In the latter example, the reproduction 
of the name becomes disturbed through the after-effects of a stream of 
thought which began shortly before and was interrupted, but whose content 
had no distinct relation to the new theme which contained the name 
Signorelli. Between the repression and the theme of the forgotten name, 
there existed only the relation of temporal contiguity, which reached the 
other in order that the two should be able to form a connection through 
an outer association. On the other hand, in the example aliquis, one can 
note no trace of such an independent repressed theme which could occupy 
conscious thought immediately before and then re-echo as a disturbance. 
The disturbance of the reproduction proceeded here from the inner part 
of the theme touched upon, and was brought about by the fact that un- 
consciously a contradiction arose against the wish-idea represented in the 
quotation. 

The origin must be construed in the following manner: The speaker 
deplored the fact that the present generation of his people was being 
deprived of its rights, and like Dido, he presaged that a new generation 
would take upon itself vengeance against the oppressors. He therefore 
expressed the wish for posterity. In this moment, he was interrupted by 
the contradictory thought: “Do you really wish so much for posterity? 
That is not true. Just think in what a predicament you would be if you 
should now receive the information that you must expect posterity from 
the quarter you have in mind! No, you want no posterity—as much as 
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you need it for your vengeance.” This contradiction asserts itself, just as 
in the example Signorelli, by forming an outer association between one 
of his ideation elements and an element of the repressed wish, but here 
it is brought about in a most strained manner through what seems an 
artificial detour of associations. Another important agreement with the 
example Signorelli results from the fact that the contradiction originates 
from repressed sources and emanates from thoughts which would cause a 
deviation of attention. 

So much for the diversity and the inner relationship of both paradigms 
of the forgetting of names. We have learned to know a second mechanism 
of forgetting, namely, the disturbance of thought through an inner con- 
tradiction emanating from the repression. In the course of this discussion, 
we shall repeatedly meet with this process, which seems to me to be the 
more easily understood. 


ERRONEOUSLY CARRIED-OUT ACTIONS 


It is quite obvious that grasping the wrong thing may also serve a whole 
series of other obscure purposes. Here is a first example: It is very seldom 
that I break anything. I am not particularly dexterous, but by virtue of 
the anatomic integrity of my nervous and muscular apparatus, there are 
apparently no grounds in me for such awkward movements with undesir- 
able results. I can recall no object in my home which I have ever broken. 
Owing to the narrowness of my study, it has often been necessary for me 
to work in the most uncomfortable position among my numerous antique 
clay and stone objects, of which I have a small collection. So much is this 
true that onlookers have expressed fear lest I topple down something and 
shatter it, But it never happened. Then, why did I brush to the floor the 
cover of my simple inkwell so that it broke into pieces? 

My inkstand is made of a flat piece of marble which is hollowed out for 
the reception of the glass inkwell; the inkwell has a marble cover with a 
knob of the same stone. A circle of bronze statuettes with small terra- 
cotta figures is set behind this inkstand. I seated myself at the desk to 
write; I made a remarkably awkward outward movement with the hand 
holding the penholder, and so swept the cover of the inkstand, which 
already lay on the desk, to the floor. 

It is not difficult to find the explanation. Some hours before, my sister 
had been in the room to look at some of my new acquisitions. She found 
them very pretty, and then remarked: “Now the desk really looks very 
well, only the inkstand doesn’t match. You must get a prettier one.” I 
accompanied my sister out and did not return for several hours. But then, 
as it seems, I performed the execution of the condemned inkstand. 

Did I perhaps conclude from my sister's words that she intended to 
present me with a prettier inkstand on the next festive occasion, and did 
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I shatter the unsightly old one in order to force her to carry out her signified 
intention? If that be so, then my swinging motion was only apparently 
awkward; in reality, it was most skillful and designed, as it seemingly 
understood how to avoid all the valuable objects located near it. 

I actually believe that we must accept this explanation for a whole 
series of seemingly accidental awkward movements. It is true that on the 
surface, these seem to show something violent and irregular, similar to 
spastic-ataxic movements, but on examination, they seem to be dominated 
by some intention, and they accomplish their aim with a certainty that 
cannot be generally credited to conscious arbitrary motions. In both 
characteristics, the force as well as the sure aim, they show besides a 
resemblance to the motor manifestations of the hysterical neurosis, and 
in part also to the motor accomplishments of somnambulism, which here 
as well as there, point to the same unfamiliar modification of the functions 
of innervation. 

In latter years, since I have been collecting such observations, it has 
happened several times that I have shattered and broken objects of some 
value, but the examination of these cases convinced me that it was never 
the result of accident or of my unintentional awkwardness. Thus, one 
morning while in my bath-robe and straw slippers, I followed a sudden 
impulse as I passed a room, and hurled a slipper from my foot against 
the wall so that it brought down a beautiful little marble Venus from its 
bracket. As it fell to pieces, I recited quite unmoved the following verse 
from Busch: 


Ach! Die Venus ist perdii—* 
Klickeradoms!—von Medici! 


This crazy action and my calmness at the sight of the damage are ex- 
plained in the then existing situation. We had a very sick person in the 
family, of whose recovery I had personally despaired. That morning, I 
had been informed that there was a great improvement; I know that I 
had said to myself, “After all she will live.” My attack of destructive 
madness served therefore as the expression of a grateful feeling toward 
fate, and afforded me the opportunity of performing an “act of sacrifice,” 
just as if I had vowed, “If she gets well, I will give this or that as a sac- 
rifice.” That I chose the Venus of Medici as this sacrifice was only gallant 
homage to the convalescent. But even today, it is still incomprehensible 
to me that I decided so quickly, aimed so accurately, and struck no other 
object in close proximity. 

Another breaking, in which I utilized a penholder falling from my 
hand, also signified a sacrifice, but this time, it was a pious offering to 
avert some evil. I had once allowed myself to reproach a true and worthy 
friend for no other reason than certain manifestations which I interpreted 


1 Alas! The Venus of Medici is lost! 
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from his unconscious activity. He took it amiss and wrote me a letter in 
which he bade me not to treat my friends by psychoanalysis. I had to 
admit that he was right and appeased him with my answer. While writing 
this letter, I had before me my latest acquisition—a small, handsome, 
glazed Egyptian figure. I broke it in the manner mentioned, and then 
immediately knew that I had caused this mischief to avert a greater one. 
Luckily, both the friendship and the figure could be so cemented that the 
break would not be noticed. 

A third case of breaking had a less serious connection; it was only a 
disguised “execution,” to use an expression from Th. Vischer’s Auch 
Einer, of an object that no longer suited my taste. For quite a while, I had 
carried a cane with a silver handle; through no fault of mine, the thin 
silver plate was once damaged and poorly repaired. Soon after the cane 
was returned, I mirthfully used the handle to angle for the leg of one of 
my children. In that way, it naturally broke and I got rid of it. 

The indifference with which we accept the resulting damage in all these 
cases may certainly be taken as evidence for the existence of an uncon- 
scious purpose in their execution. 

As can sometimes be demonstrated by analysis, the dropping of objects 
or the overturning and breaking of the same, are very frequently utilized 
as the expression of unconscious streams of thought, but more often, they 
serve to represent the superstitious or odd significances connected there- 
with in popular sayings. The meanings attached to the spilling of salt, the 
overturning of a wineglass, the sticking of a knife dropped to the floor, 
and so on, are well known. I shall discuss later the right to investigate 
such superstitious interpretations; here I shall simply observe that the 
individual awkward acts do not by any means always have the same 
meaning, but, depending on the circumstances, they serve to represent now 
this or that purpose. 

Recently, we passed through a period in my house, during which an 
unusual number of glass and china dishes were broken. I myself largely 
contributed to the damage. This little endemic was readily explained by 
the fact that it preceded the public betrothal of my eldest daughter, At 
such festivities, it is customary to break some dishes and utter at the same 
time some felicitating expression. This custom may signify a sacrifice or 
express any other symbolic sense. 

When servants destroy fragile objects by letting them fall, we certainly 
do not think in the first place of a psychic motive for it; still, some obscure 
motives are not improbable even here. Nothing lies farther from the un- 
educated than the appreciation of art and works of art. Our servants are 
dominated by a foolish hostility against these productions, especially 
when the objects, whose worth they do not realize, become a source of 
a great deal of work for them. On the other hand, persons of the same edu- 
cation and origin employed in scientific institutions often distinguish 
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themselves by great dexterity and reliability in the handling of delicate 
objects, as soon as they begin to identify themselves with their masters 
and consider themselves an essential part of the staff. 

I shall here add the report of a young mechanical engineer, which gives 
some insight into the mechanism of damaging things. 

“Some time ago, I worked with many others in the laboratory of the 
High School on a series of complicated experiments on the subject of 
elasticity. It was a work that we undertook of our own volition, but it 
turned out that it took up more of our time than we expected. One day, 
while going to the laboratory with F., he complained of losing so much 
time, especially on this day, when he had so many other things to do at 
home. I could only agree with him, and he added half jokingly, alluding 
to an incident of the previous week: ‘Let us hope that the machine will 
refuse to work, so that we can interrupt the experiment and go home 
earlier.” 

“In arranging the work, it happened that F. was assigned to the regula- 
tion of the pressure valve; that is, it was his duty to carefully open the 
valve and let the fluid under pressure flow from the accumulator into the 
cylinder of the hydraulic press. The leader of the experiment stood at the 
manometer and called a loud ‘Stop!’ when the maximum pressure was 
reached. At this command, F. grasped the valve and turned it with all his 
force—to the left (all valves, without any exception, are closed to the 
right). This caused a sudden full pressure in the accumulator of the press, 
and as there was no outlet, the connecting pipe burst. This was quite a 
trifling accident to the machine, but enough to force us to stop our work 
for the day and go home. 

“It is characteristic, moreover, that some time later on discussing this 
occurrence, my friend F. could not recall the remark that I positively re- 
member he had made.” 

Similarly, to fall, to make a misstep, or to slip need not always be in- 
terpreted as an entirely accidental miscarriage of a motor action. The 
linguistic double meaning of these expressions points to diverse hidden 
phantasies, which may present themselves through the giving up of bodily 
equilibrium. I recall a number of lighter nervous ailments in women and 
girls which made their appearance after falling without injury, and which 
were conceived as traumatic hysteria as a result of the shock of the fall. 
At that time, I already entertained the impression that these conditions 
had a different connection, that the fall was already a preparation of the 
neurosis, and an expression of the same unconscious phantasies of sexual 
content which may be taken as the moving forces behind the symptoms. 
Was not this very thing meant in the proverb which says, “When a maiden 
falls, she falls on her back”? 

We can also add to these mistakes the case of one who gives a beggar a 
gold piece in place of a copper or a silver coin. The solution of such mis- 
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handling is simple: it is an act of sacrifice designed to mollify fate, to 
avert evil, and so on. If we hear a tender mother or an aunt express con- 
cern regarding the health of a child, immediately before taking a walk 
during which she displays her charity, contrary to her usual habit, we 
can hardly doubt the sense of this apparently undesirable accident. In 
this manner, our faulty acts make possible the practice of all those pious 
and superstitious customs which must shun the light of consciousness, 
because of the strivings against them of our unbelieving reason. 

That accidental actions are really intentional will find no greater credence 
in any other sphere than in sexual activity, where the border between 
the intention and accident hardly seems discernible. That an apparently 
clumsy movement may be utilized in a most refined way for sexual pur- 
poses, I can verify by a nice example, from my own experience. In a 
friend’s house, I met a young girl visitor who excited in me a feeling of 
fondness which I had long believed extinct, thus putting me in a jovial, 
loquacious and complaisant mood. At that time, I endeavored to find out 
how this came about, as a year before this same girl made no impression 
on me. 

As the girl’s uncle, a very old man, entered the room, we both jumped 
to our feet to bring him a chair which stood in the corner. She was more 
agile than I and also nearer the object, so that she was the first to take 
possession of the chair. She carried it with its back to her, holding both 
hands on the edge of the seat. As I got there later and did not give up the 
claim to carrying the chair, I suddenly stood directly back of her, and 
with both my arms was embracing her from behind, and for a moment, my 
hands touched her lap. I naturally solved the situation as quickly as it 
came about. Nor did it occur to anybody how dexterously I had taken 
advantage of this awkward movement. 

Occasionally, I have had to admit to myself that the annoying, awkward 
stepping aside on the street, whereby for some seconds one steps here and 
there, yet always in the same direction as the other person, until finally 
both stop facing each other, that this “barring one’s way” repeats an ill- 
mannered, provoking conduct of earlier times and conceals erotic purposes 
under the mask of awkwardness. From my psychoanalysis of neurotics, 
I know that the so-called naïveté of young people and children is fre- 
quently only such a mask employed in order that the subject may say 
or do the indecent without restraint. 

The effects which result from mistakes of normal persons are, as a 
rule, of a most harmless nature. Just for this reason, it would be particu- 
larly interesting to find out whether mistakes of considerable importance, 
which could be followed by serious results, as, for example, those of phy- 
sicians or druggists, fall within the range of our point of view. 

As I am seldom in a position to deal with active medical matters, I 
can only report one mistake from my own experience. I treated a very old 
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woman, whom I visited twice daily for several years. My medical activities 
were limited to two acts, which I performed during my morning visits: 
I dropped a few drops of an eye lotion into her eyes and gave her a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphine. I prepared regularly two bottles—a blue 
one, containing the eye lotion, and a white one, containing the morphine 
solution. While performing these duties, my thoughts were mostly occu- 
pied with something else, for they had been repeated so often that the 
attention acted as if free. One morning, I noticed that the automaton 
worked wrong; I had put the dropper into the white instead of into the 
blue bottle, and had dropped into the eyes the morphine instead of the 
lotion. I was greatly frightened, but then calmed myself through the re- 
flection that a few drops of a two per cent solution of morphine would not 
likely do any harm even if left in the conjunctival sac. The cause of the 
fright manifestly belonged elsewhere. 

In attempting to analyze the slight mistake, I first thought of the 
phrase, “to seize the old woman by mistake,” which pointed out the short 
way to the solution. I had been impressed by a dream which a young man 
had told me the previous evening, the contents of which could be explained 
only on the basis of sexual intercourse with his own mother. The strange- 
ness of the fact that the Oedipus legend takes no offense at the age of 
Queen Jocasta seemed to me to agree with the assumption that in being in 
love with one’s mother, we never deal with the present personality, but 
with her youthful memory picture carried over from our childhood. Such 
incongruities always show themselves where one phantasy fluctuating 
between two periods is made conscious, and is then bound to one definite 
period, 

Deep in thoughts of this kind, I came to my parent of over ninety; I 
must have been well on the way to grasp the universal character of the 
Oedipus fable as the correlation of the fate which the oracle pronounces, 
for I made a blunder in reference to or on the old woman. Here, again, the 
mistake was harmless; of the two possible errors, taking the morphine 
solution for the eye, or the eye lotion for the injection, I chose the one by 
far the least harmful. The question still remains open whether in mis- 
takes in handling things which may cause serious harm, we can assume an 
unconscious intention as in the cases here discussed. 


DETERMINISM AND CHANCE 


As the general result of the preceding separate discussions, we must put 
down the following principle: Certain inadequacies of our psychic func- 
tions—whose common character will soon be more definitely determined 
—and certain performances which are apparently unintentional prove to 
be well motivated when subjected to psychoanalytic investigation, and 
are determined through the consciousness of unknown motives. 
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In order to belong to the class of phenomena which can thus be ex- 
plained, a faulty psychic action must satisfy the following conditions: 

(a) It must not exceed a certain measure, which is firmly established 
through our estimation, and is designated by the expression “within 
normal limits.” 

(b) It must evince the character of the momentary and temporary 
disturbance. The same action must have been previously performed more 
correctly or we must always rely on ourselves to perform it more cor- 
rectly; if we are corrected by others, we must immediately recognize the 
truth of the correction and the incorrectness of our psychic action. 

(c) If we at all perceive a faulty action, we must not perceive in our- 
selves any motivation of the same, but must attempt to explain it through 
“inattention” or attribute it to an “accident.” 

Thus, there remain in this group the cases of forgetting, the errors, the 
lapses in speaking, reading, writing, the erroneously carried-out actions 
and the so-called chance actions. The explanations of these very definite 
psychic processes are connected with a series of observations which may 
in part arouse further interest. 

By assuming that a part of our psychic function is unexplainable through 
purposive ideas, we ignore the realms of determinism in our mental life. 
Here, as in still other spheres, determinism reaches farther than we sup- 
pose. In the year 1900, I read an essay published in the Zeit written by 
the literary historian R. M. Meyer, in which he maintains and illustrates 
by examples, that it is impossible to compose nonsense intentionally and 
arbitrarily. For some time, I have been aware that it is impossible to 
think of a number, or even of a name, of one’s own free will. If one 
investigates this seeming voluntary formation, let us say, of a number of 
many digits uttered in unrestrained mirth, it always proves to be so 
strictly determined that the determination seems impossible. I will now 
briefly discuss an example of an “arbitrarily chosen” first name, and then 
exhaustively analyze an analogous example of a “thoughtlessly uttered” 
number. 

While preparing the history of one of my patients for publication, I 
considered what first name I should give her in the article. There seemed 
to be a wide choice; of course, certain names were at once excluded by 
me, in the first place the real name, then the names of members of my 
family to which I would have objected, also some female names having 
an especially peculiar pronunciation. But, excluding these, there should 
have been no need of being puzzled about such a name. It would be 
thought, and I myself supposed, that a whole multitude of feminine names 
would be placed at my disposal. Instead of this, only one sprang up, no 
other besides it; it was the name Dora. 

I inquired as to its determination: “Who else is called Dora?” I wished 
to reject the next idea as incredulous; it occurred to me that the nurse of 
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my sister’s children was named Dora. But I possess so much self-control, 
or practice, in analysis, if you like, that I held firmly to the idea and pro- 
ceeded. Then a slight incident of the previous evening soon flashed through 
my mind which brought the looked-for determinant. On my sister’s dining 
room table, I noticed a letter bearing the address, “Miss Rosa W.” 
Astonished, I asked whose name this was, and was informed that the 
right name of the supposed Dora was really Rosa, and that on accepting 
the position, she had to lay aside her name because Rosa would also refer 
to my sister. I said pityingly; “Poor people! They cannot even retain 
their own names!” I now recall that on hearing this, I became quiet for a 
moment and began to think of all sorts of serious matters which merged 
into obscurity, but which I could now easily bring into my consciousness. 
Thus, when I sought a name for a person who could not retain her own 
name, no other except “Dora” occurred to me. The exclusiveness here 
is based, moreover, on firmer internal associations, for in the history of 
my patient, it was a stranger in the house, the governess, who exerted a 
decisive influence on the course of the treatment. 

This slight incident found its unexpected continuation many years 
later. While discussing in a lecture the long since published history of the 
girl called Dora, it occurred to me that one of my two women pupils had 
the very name Dora, which I was obliged to utter so often in the different 
associations of the case. I turned to the young student whom I knew per- 
sonally with the apology that I had really not thought that she bore the 
same name, and that I was ready to substitute it in my lecture by another 
name. 

I was now confronted with the task of rapidly choosing another name 
and reflected that I must not now choose the first name of the other woman 
student, and so set a poor example to the class, who were already quite 
conversant with psychoanalysis. I was therefore well pleased when the 
name “Erna” occurred to me as the substitute for Dora, and Erna I used 
in the discourse. After the lecture, I asked myself whence the name 
“Erna” could possibly have originated and had to laugh as I observed 
that the feared possibility in the choice of the substitutive name had come 
to pass, in part at least. The other lady’s family name was Lucerna of 
which Erna was a part. 

In a letter to a friend, I informed him that I had finished reading the 
proof sheets of The Interpretation of Dreams, and that I did not intend 
to make any further changes in it, “even if it contained 2,467 mistakes.” 
I immediately attempted to explain to myself the number and added this 
little analysis as a postscript to the letter. It will be best to quote it now 
as I wrote it when I caught myself in this transaction: 

“I will add hastily another contribution to the Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life. You will find in the letter the number 2,467 as a jocose 
and arbitrary estimation of the number of errors that may be found in 
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the dream-book. I meant to write: no matter how large the number might 
be, and this one presented itself. But there is nothing arbitrary or un- 
determined in the psychic life. You will therefore rightly suppose that the 
unconscious hastened to determine the number which was liberated by 
consciousness. Just previous to this, I had read in the paper that General 
E. M. had been retired as Inspector-General of Ordnance. You must know 
that I am interested in this man. While I was serving as military medical 
student, he, then a colonel, once came into the hospital and said to the 
physician: ‘You must make me well in eight days, as I have some work to 
do for which the Emperor is waiting.’ 

“At that time, I decided to follow this man’s career, and just think, 
today (1899) he is at the end of it—Inspector-General of Ordnance and 
already retired. I wished to figure out in what time he had covered this 
road, and assumed that I had seen him in the hospital in 1882. That would 
make 17 years. I related this to my wife, and she remarked, ‘Then you, 
too, should be retired.’ And I protested, “The Lord forbid!’ After this con- 
versation, I seated myself at the table to write to you. The previous train 
of thought continued, and for good reason. The figuring was incorrect; I 
had a definite recollection of the circumstances in my mind, I had cele- 
brated my coming of age, my 24th birthday, in the military prison (for 
being absent without permission). Therefore, I must have seen him in 
1880, which makes it 19 years ago. You then have the number 24 in 
2467! Now take the number that represents my age, 43, and add 24 years 
to it and you get 67! That is, to the question whether I wished to retire, 
I had expressed the wish to work 24 years more. Obviously, I am an- 
noyed that in the interval during which I followed Colonel M., I have 
not accomplished much myself, and still there is a sort of triumph in the 
fact that he is already finished, while I still have all before me. Thus we 
may justly say that not even the unintentionally thrown-out number 2467 
lacks its determination from the unconscious.” 


FREE WILL AND SUPERSTITION 


This understanding of the determination of apparently arbitrarily selected 
names, numbers, and words may perhaps contribute to the solution of 
another problem. As is known, many persons argue against the assump- 
tion of an absolute psychic determinism by referring to an intense feeling 
of conviction that there is a free will. This feeling of conviction exists, 
but is not incompatible with the belief in determinism. Like all normal 
feelings, it must be justified by something. But, so far as I can observe, 
it does not manifest itself in weighty and important decisions; on these 
occasions, one has much more the feeling of the psychic compulsion and 
gladly falls back upon it. (Compare Luther’s “Here I stand, I cannot do 
anything else.” ) 
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On the other hand, it is in trivial and indifferent decisions that one feels 
sure that he could just as easily have acted differently, that he acted of his 
own free will, and without any motives. From our analyses we therefore 
need not contest the right of the feeling of conviction that there is a free 
will. If we distinguish conscious from unconscious motivation, we are then 
informed by the feeling of conviction that the conscious motivation does 
not extend over all our motor resolutions. Minima non curat praetor. 
What is thus left free from the one side receives its motive from the other 
side, from the unconscious, and the determinism in the psychic realm is 
thus carried out uninterruptedly. 

Although conscious thought must be altogether ignorant of the motiva- 
tion of the faulty actions described above, yet it would be desirable to 
discover a psychologic proof of its existence; indeed, reasons obtained 
through a deeper knowledge of the unconscious make it probable that such 
proofs are to be discovered somewhere. As a matter of fact, phenomena 
can be demonstrated in two spheres which seem to correspond to an un- 
conscious and hence, to a displaced knowledge of these motives. 

(a) It is a striking and generally recognized feature in the behavior of 
paranoiacs, that they attach the greatest significance to trivial details in 
the behavior of others. Details which are usually overlooked by others 
they interpret and utilize as the basis of far-reaching conclusions. For 
example, the last paranoiac seen by me concluded that there was a general 
understanding among people of his environment, because at his departure 
from the railway station, they made a certain motion with one hand. 
Another noticed how people walked on the street, how they brandished 
their walking-sticks, and the like. 

The category of the accidental, requiring no motivation, which the 
normal person lets pass as a part of his own psychic functions and faulty 
actions, is thus rejected by the paranoiac in his application to the psychic 
manifestations of others. All that he observes in others is full of meaning; 
all is explainable, But how does he come to look at it in this manner? 
Probably here, as in so many other cases, he projects into the mental life of 
others what exists in his own unconscious activity. Many things obtrude 
themselves on consciousness in paranoia, which in normal and neurotic 
persons can only be demonstrated through psychoanalysis as existing 
in their unconscious. In a certain sense, the paranoiac behavior is justified; 
he perceives something that escapes the normal person; he sees clearer 
than one of normal intellectual capacity, but his knowledge becomes 
worthless when he imputes to others the state of affairs he thus recognizes. 
I hope that I shall not be expected to justify every paranoiac interpretation. 
But the point which we grant to paranoia in this conception of chance 
actions will facilitate for us the psychologic understanding of the convic- 
tion which the paranoiac attaches to all these interpretations. There is 
certainly some truth to it; even our errors of judgment, which are not 
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designated as morbid, acquire their feeling of conviction in the same way. 
This feeling is justified for a certain part of the erroneous train of thought 
or for the source of its origin, and we shall later extend to it the remaining 
relationships. 

(b) The phenomena of superstition furnish another indication of the 
unconscious motivation in chance and faulty actions. I will make myself 
clear through the discussion of a simple experience which gave me the 
starting-point to these reflections. 

Having returned from my vacation, my thoughts immediately turned 
to the patients with whom I was to occupy myself in the beginning of my 
year’s work. My first visit was to a very old woman (see above) for whom 
I had twice daily performed the same professional services for many years. 
Owing to this monotony, unconscious thoughts have often found expres- 
sion on the way to the patient and during my occupation with her. She 
was over ninety years old; it was therefore pertinent to ask oneself at the 
beginning of each year how much longer she was likely to live. 

On the day of which I speak, I was in a hurry and took a carriage to her 
house. Every coachman at the cabstand near my house knew the old 
woman’s address, as each of them had often driven me there. This day, it 
happened that the driver did not stop in front of her house, but before 
one of the same number in a nearby and really similar-looking parallel 
street. I noticed the mistake and reproached the coachman, who apologized 
for it. 

Is it of any significance when I am taken to a house where the old 
woman is not to be found? Certainly not to me; but were I superstitious, 
I should see an omen in this incident, a hint of fate that this would be the 
last year for the old woman. A great many omens which have been pre- 
served by history have been founded on no better symbolism. Of course, 
I explain the incident as an accident without further meaning. 

The case would have been entirely different had I come on foot and, 
“absorbed in thought” or “through distraction,” I had gone to the house 
in the parallel street instead of the correct one. I would not explain that 
as an accident, but as an action with unconscious intent requiring inter- 
pretation. My explanation of this “lapse in walking” would probably be 
that I expected that the time would soon come when I should no longer 
meet the old woman. 

I therefore differ from a superstitious person in the following manner: 

I do not believe that an occurrence in which my mental life takes no 
part can teach me anything hidden concerning the future shaping of 
reality; but I do believe that an unintentional manifestation of my own 
mental activity surely contains something concealed which belongs only 
to my mental life—that is, I believe in outer (real) chance, but not in 
inner (psychic) accidents. With the superstitious person, the case is re- 
versed: he knows nothing of the motive of his chance and faulty actions; 
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he believes in the existence of psychic contingencies; he is therefore in- 
clined to attribute meaning to external chance, which manifests itself in 
actual occurrence, and to see in the accident a means of expression for 
something hidden outside of him. There are two differences between me 
and the superstitious person: first, he projects the motive to the outside, 
while I look for it in myself; second, he explains the accident by an event 
which I trace to a thought. What he considers hidden corresponds to the 
unconscious with me, and the compulsion not to let chance pass as chance, 
but to explain it as common to both of us. 

Thus, I admit that this conscious ignorance and unconscious knowl- 
edge of the motivation of psychic accidentalness is one of the psychic 
roots of superstition. Because the superstitious person knows nothing of 
the motivation of his own accidental actions, and because the fact of this 
motivation strives for a place in his recognition, he is compelled to dispose 
of them by displacing them into the outer world. If such a connection 
exists, it can hardly be limited to this single case. As a matter of fact, I 
believe that a large portion of the mythological conception of the world 
which reaches far into the most modern religions, is nothing but psychology 
projected to the outer world. The dim perception (the endo-psychic per- 
ception, as it were) of psychic factors and relations * of the unconscious 
was taken as a model in the construction of a transcendental reality, 
which is destined to be changed again by science into psychology of the 
unconscious. 


2 Which naturally has nothing of the character of perception. 
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“You ARE always saying that a dream is a wish fulfilled,” begins an intel- 
ligent lady patient. “Now I shall tell you a dream in which the content is 
quite the opposite, in which a wish of mine is not fulfilled. How do you 
reconcile that with your theory? The dream was as follows: I want to 
give a supper, but I have nothing available except some smoked salmon. 
I think I will go shopping, but I remember that it is Sunday afternoon, 
when all the shops are closed. I then try to ring up a few caterers, but the 
telephone is out of order. Accordingly I have to renounce my desire to 
give a supper.” 

I reply, of course, that only the analysis can decide the meaning of this 
dream, although I admit that at first sight it seems sensible and coherent 
and looks like the opposite of a wish-fulfilment. “But what occurrence 
gave rise to this dream?” I ask. “You know that the stimulus of a dream 
always lies among the experiences of the preceding day.” 

Analysis.—The patient’s husband, an honest and capable meat sales- 
man, had told her the day before that he was growing too fat, and that he 
meant to undergo treatment for obesity, He would rise early, take physical 
exercise, keep to a strict diet, and above all accept no more invitations 
to supper—She proceeds jestingly to relate how her husband, at a table 
d'hôte, had made the acquaintance of an artist, who insisted upon paint- 
ing his portrait, because he, the painter, had never seen such an expressive 
head. But her husband had answered in his downright fashion, that while 
he was much obliged, he would rather not be painted; and he was quite 


* Reprinted by permission of the publisher from Freud, S., The interpretation of 
dreams. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1900. 
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convinced that a bit of a pretty young girl’s posterior would please the 
artist better than his whole face.'—She is very much in love with her hus- 
band, and teases him a good deal. She has asked him not to give her any 
caviar. What can that mean? 

As a matter of fact, she had wanted for a long time to eat a caviar 
sandwich every morning, but had grudged the expense. Of course she 
could get the caviar from her husband at once if she asked for it. But she 
has, on the contrary, begged him not to give her any caviar, so that she 
might tease him about it a little longer. 

(To me this explanation seems thin. Unconfessed motives are wont to 
conceal themselves behind just such unsatisfying explanations. We are 
reminded of the subjects hypnotized by Bernheim, who carried out a post- 
hypnotic order, and who, on being questioned as to their motives, instead 
of answering: “I do not know why I did that,” had to invent a reason that 
was obviously inadequate. There is probably something similar to this in 
the case of my patient’s caviar. I see that in waking life she is compelled 
to invent an unfulfilled wish. Her dream also shows her the non-fulfilment 
of her wish. But why does she need an unfulfilled wish?) 

The ideas elicited so far are insufficient for the interpretation of the 
dream. I press for more. After a short pause, which corresponds to the 
Overcoming of a resistance, she reports that the day before she had paid 
a visit to a friend of whom she is really jealous because her husband is 
always praising this lady so highly. Fortunately this friend is very thin 
and lanky, and her husband likes full figures. Now of what did this thin 
friend speak? Of course, of her wish to become rather plumper. She also 
asked my patient: “When are you going to invite us again? You always 
have such good food,” 

Now the meaning of the dream is clear. I am able to tell the patient: 
“It is just as though you had thought at the moment of her asking you 
that: ‘Of course, Pm to invite you so that you can eat at my house and 
get fat and become still more pleasing to my husband! I would rather give 
no more suppers!’ The dream then tells you that you cannot give a supper, 
thereby fulfilling your wish not to contribute anything to the rounding 
out of your friend’s figure. Your husband’s resolution to accept no more 
invitations to Supper in order that he may grow thin teaches you that one 
grows fat on food eaten at other people’s tables.” Nothing is lacking now 
but some sort of coincidence which will confirm the solution. The smoked 
salmon in the dream has not yet been traced.—“How did you come to 
think of salmon in your dream?”—“Smoked salmon is my friend’s favorite 
dish,” she replied. It happens that I know the lady, and am able to affirm 
that she grudges herself salmon just as my patient grudges herself caviar. 

1 To sit for the painter, 


Goethe: “And if he has no backside, 
How can the nobleman sit?” 
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This dream admits of yet another and more exact interpretation—one 
which is actually necessitated only by a subsidiary circumstance. The two 
interpretations do not contradict one another, but rather dovetail into 
on another, and furnish an excellent example of the usual ambiguity of 
dreams, as of all other psychopathological formations. We have heard 
that at the time of her dream of a denied wish the patient was impelled 
to deny herself a real wish (the wish to eat caviar sandwiches). Her friend. 
too, had expressed a wish, namely, to get fatter, and it would not surprise 
us if our patient had dreamt that this wish of her friend’s—the wish to 
increase in weight—was not to be fulfilled. Instead of this, however, she 
dreamt that one of her own wishes was not fulfilled. The dream becomes 
capable of a new interpretation if in the dream she does not mean herself, 
but her friend, if she has put herself in the place of her friend, or, as we 
may say, has identified herself with her friend. 

I think she has actually done this, and as a sign of this identification she 
has created for herself in real life an unfulfilled wish. But what is the 
meaning of this hysterical identification? To elucidate this a more exhaus- 
tive exposition is necessary. Identification is a highly important motive 
in the mechanism of hysterical symptoms; by this means patients are 
enabled to express in their symptoms not merely their own experiences, 
but the experiences of quite a number of other persons; they can suffer, as 
it were, for a whole mass of people, and fill all the parts of a drama with 
their own personalities. It will here be objected that this is the well-known 
hysterical imitation, the ability of hysterical subjects to imitate all the 
symptoms which impress them when they occur in others, as though pity 
were aroused to the point of reproduction. This, however, only indicates 
the path which the psychic process follows in hysterical imitation, But 
the path itself and the psychic act which follows this path are two different 
matters, The act itself is slightly more complicated than we are prone to 
believe the imitation of the hysterical to be; it corresponds to an uncon- 
scious end-process, as an example will show. The physician who has, in 
the same ward with other patients, a female patient suffering from a 
particular kind of twitching, is not surprised if one morning he learns 
that this peculiar hysterical affection has found imitators. He merely tells 
himself: The others have seen her, and have imitated her; this is psychic 
infection.—Yes, but psychic infection occurs somewhat in the following 
manner: As a rule, patients know more about one another than the physi- 
cian knows about any one of them, and they are concerned about one 
another when the doctor’s visit is over. One of them has an attack to-day: 
at once it is known to the rest that a letter from home, a recrudescence of 
lovesickness, or the like, is the cause. Their sympathy is aroused, and al- 
though it does not emerge into consciousness they form the following con- 
clusion: “If it is possible to suffer such an attack from such a cause, I too 
may suffer this sort of an attack, for I have the same occasion for it.” If 
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this were a conclusion capable of becoming conscious, it would perhaps 
express itself in dread of suffering a like attack; but it is formed in another 
psychic region, and consequently ends in the realization of the dreaded 
symptoms. Thus identification is not mere imitation, but an assimilation 
based upon the same etiological claim; it expresses a “just like,” and 
refers to some common condition which has remained in the unconscious. 

In hysteria identification is most frequently employed to express a 
sexual community. The hysterical woman identifies herself by her symp- 
toms most readily—though not exclusively—with persons with whom she 
has had sexual relations, or who have had sexual intercourse with the 
same persons as herself. Language takes cognizance of this tendency: two 
lovers are said to be “one.” In hysterical phantasy, as well as in dreams, 
identification may ensue if one simply thinks of sexual relations; they 
need not necessarily become actual. The patient is merely following the 
rules of the hysterical processes of thought when she expresses her jealousy 
of her friend (which, for that matter, she herself admits to be unjustified) 
by putting herself in her friend’s place in her dream, and identifying herself 
with her by fabricating a symptom (the denied wish). One might further 
elucidate the process by saying: In the dream she puts herself in the 
place of her friend, because her friend has taken her own place in relation 
to her husband, and because she would like to take her friend’s place in 
her husband’s esteem.* 

The contradiction of my theory of dreams on the part of another female 
patient, the most intelligent of all my dreamers, was solved in a simpler 
fashion, though still in accordance with the principle that the non-fulfil- 
ment of one wish signified the fulfilment of another. I had one day ex- 
plained to her that a dream is a wish-fulfilment. On the following day she 
related a dream to the effect that she was travelling with her mother-in- 
law to the place in which they were both to spend the summer. Now I 
knew that she had violently protested against spending the summer in the 
neighbourhood of her mother-in-law. I also knew that she had fortunately 
been able to avoid doing so, since she had recently succeeded in renting a 
house in a place quite remote from that to which her mother-in-law was 
going. And now the dream reversed this desired solution, Was not this a 
flat contradiction of my theory of wish-fulfilment? One had only to draw 
the inferences from this dream in order to arrive at its interpretation. 
According to this dream, I was wrong; but it was her wish that I should be 
wrong, and this wish the dream showed her as fulfilled. But the wish that 
I should be wrong, which was fulfilled in the theme of the country house, 


a! myself regret the inclusion of such passages from the psychopathology of hys- 
teria, which, because of their fragmentary presentation, and because they are torn 
out of their context, cannot prove to be very illuminating. If these passages are capable 
of throwing any light upon the intimate relations between dreams and the psycho- 
neuroses, they have served the intention with which I have included them. 
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referred in reality to another and more serious matter. At that time I had 
inferred, from the material furnished by her analysis, that something of 
significance in respect to her illness must have occurred at a certain time 
in her life. She had denied this, because it was not present in her memory. 
We soon came to see that I was right. Thus her wish that I should prove to 
be wrong, which was transformed into the dream that she was going into 
the country with her mother-in-law, corresponded with the justifiable 
wish that those things which were then only suspected had never occurred. 

Without an analysis, and merely by means of an assumption, I took the 
liberty of interpreting a little incident in the life of a friend, who had 
been my companion through eight classes at school. He once heard a lec- 
ture of mine, delivered to a small audience, on the novel idea that dreams 
are wish-fulfilments. He went home, dreamt that he had lost all his law- 
suits—he was a lawyer—and then complained to me about it. I took 
refuge in the evasion: “One can’t win all one’s cases”; but I thought to 
myself: “If, for eight years, I sat as primus on the first bench, while he 
moved up and down somewhere in the middle of the class, may he not 
naturally have had the wish, ever since his boyhood, that I too might for 
once make a fool of myself?” 

Yet another dream of a more gloomy character was offered me by a 
female patient in contradiction of my theory of the wish-dream. This 
patient, a young girl, began as follows: “You remember that my sister has 
now only one boy, Charles. She lost the elder one, Otto, while I was still 
living with her, Otto was my favourite; it was I who really brought him 
up. I like the other little fellow, too, but, of course, not nearly as much as 
his dead brother. Now I dreamt last night that I saw Charles lying dead 
before me. He was lying in his little coffin, his hands folded; there were 
candles all about; and, in short, it was just as it was at the time of little 
Otto’s death, which gave me such a shock. Now tell me, what does this 
mean? You know me—am I really so bad as to wish that my sister should 
lose the only child she has left? Or does the dream mean that I wish that 
Charles had died rather than Otto, whom I liked so much better?” 

I assured her that this latter interpretation was impossible. After some 
reflection, I was able to give her the interpretation of the dream, which she 
subsequently confirmed. I was able to do so because the whole previous 
history of the dreamer was known to me. 

Having become an orphan at an early age, the girl had been brought 
up in the home of a much older sister, and had met, among the friends and 
visitors who frequented the house, a man who made a lasting impression 
upon her affections. It looked for a time as though these barely explicit 
relations would end in marriage, but this happy culmination was frus- 
trated by the sister, whose motives were never completely explained. 
After the rupture the man whom my patient loved avoided the house; she 
herself attained her independence some time after the death of little Otto, 
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to whom, meanwhile, her affections had turned. But she did not succeed 
in freeing herself from the dependence due to her affection for her sister’s 
friend. Her pride bade her avoid him, but she found it impossible to trans- 
fer her love to the other suitors who successively presented themselves. 
Whenever the man she loved, who was a member of the literary profes- 
sion, announced a lecture anywhere, she was certain to be found among 
the audience; and she seized every other opportunity of seeing him un- 
observed. I remembered that on the previous day she had told me that 
the Professor was going to a certain concert, and that she too was going, 
in order to enjoy the sight of him. This was on the day before the dream; 
and the concert was to be given on the day on which she told me the 
dream. I could now easily see the correct interpretation, and I asked her 
whether she could think of any particular event which had occurred after 
Otto’s death. She replied immediately: “Of course; the Professor returned 
then, after a long absence, and I saw him once more beside little Otto’s 
coffin.” It was just as I had expected. I interpreted the dream as follows: 
“If now the other boy were to die, the same thing would happen again. 
You would spend the day with your sister; the Professor would certainly 
come to offer his condolences, and you would see him once more under the 
same circumstances as before. The dream signifies nothing more than this 
wish of yours to see him again—a wish against which you are fighting in- 
wardly. I know that you have the ticket for to-day’s concert in your bag. 
Your dream is a dream of impatience; it has anticipated by several hours 
the meeting which is to take place to-day.” 

In order to disguise her wish she had obviously selected a situation in 
which wishes of the sort are commonly suppressed—a situation so sorrow- 
ful that love is not even thought of. And yet it is entirely possible that 
even in the actual situation beside the coffin of the elder, more dearly 
loved boy, she had not been able to suppress her tender affection for the 
visitor whom she had missed for so long. 
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The Role of Understanding in 
the Acquisition of Motives` 


RAINER FUCHS 


General procedure. At the beginning of each experimental session the 
subject was hypnotized to a somnambulistic stage after which he showed 
“complete” post-hypnotic amnesia. Suggestions were made during hypnosis 
which endowed syllables with motivational properties of a varying affec- 
tive nature. These suggestions were never given in the form of a post- 
hypnotic task, and throughout we avoided indicating in any way that the 
syllables in question would reappear on a future occasion. 

We chose the following experimental task. The subject, by pressing a 
key, brings into view a nonsense syllable (e.g., brosk), forms an inverted 
syllable out of it (i.e., by reversing the three middle letters: brosk > sor), 
says the inverted syllable aloud, then presses the key to move the next 
portion of the syllable list into view, whereupon the whole procedure is 
repeated, and so on. For example, one of these experimental tasks con- 
sists of the following sequence: 


Press key: blurt—>rul; press key: klisk—>sil; press key, etc. 


This is therefore a continuous task with a precisely ordered sequence of 
events. From time to time one of the syllables—but never the first one— 
serves as a stimulus to reproductive memory. 

Post-hypnotic reactions after creating a motive by cognitive linkage with 
emotional content. Here there were many instances in which the reproduc- 
tion stimuli in the post-hypnotic state produced, along with the activation of 

* Translated by the editor and reprinted by permission of the author and publisher 


from Fuchs, R., Gewissheit, Motivation und bedingter Reflex. Meisenheim/Glan: 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1954. Pp. 25 ff., 53 ff. 
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a motive, the content which had been cognitively linked with the stimuli in 
hypnosis. Cases of this sort appeared especially with Subject C and Sub- 
ject A. The following example illustrates such an episode with Subject C: 
Creation of a cognitive affective linkage: 

Experimenter (asks the hypnotized Subject): “Have you ever been 
afraid of death?” 

S: “Yes, in the war, during the air raids on Hannover.” 

E: “Gloft means the threat of death, which you experienced at that 
time.” 

E: “Do you like music?” 

ae “veg? 

E: “What work in particular?” 

S: “The Pastoral Symphony.” 

E: “You are listening to the wonderful sounds of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony. The peace of evening descends. You feel happy and at one with 
the universe. Traft sums up all this for you.” 

Post-hypnotic reaction: 

The reaction time to gloft and traft is about 180 per cent of the mean 
reaction time to the neutral syllables. To gloft the subject reacts very 
timidly, that is she speaks the response syllable fol very softly and 
hesitantly. To the question: “Did you experience anything unusual in 
the course of the syllable task?” the subject explains: “I don’t know if it 
belongs here, in fact it probably doesn’t belong here. It was terrible. I 
felt impelled to think of something—it was in 1943, the next bomb fell 
about ten meters from where I was. I was eleven or twelve. A scene with 
the horrible feeling that one would not live through the next five minutes. 
I am surprised that that occurred to me. I haven't thought about it for 
such a long time.” 

E: “Anything else?” 

S: “Yes, the other feeling was very nice, I am surprised that both fol- 
lowed each other so quickly. I thought of a beautiful musical evening 
when the Pastoral Symphony was being played. It is inexplicable why I 
had to think of that. It happened all of a year ago.” 

Subject D produced mainly symbolic images in connection with the 
emotions activated in the post-hypnotic state. After the subject had ex- 
plained that death was uncanny for her above all because it was so 
mysterious what happened after one died, we gave the following sugges- 
tion: gloft means death in all its mystery. 

Post-hypnotic reaction: 

At the presentation of gloft the subject blocked until the reaction time 
was about 200 per cent of the mean reaction time to the neutral syllables. 
Exploration: 

E: “Why did you hesitate just now?” 
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The subject wasn’t so willing to reply: “I don’t know.” The experi- 
menter urged her: “What occurred to you?” 

S: “It seemed as if I didn’t really recognize what I felt impelled to 
think of. It was a sort of dank feeling, as if one were walking near an old 
ruin, a door opens, and dank air rushes out to meet one. At that an icy 
chill runs down your spine.” 

Without a doubt the subject has experienced emotionally the “breath 
of death.” What occurred to her was, however, not the concept of death 
but the suggestive symbol of death consisting in a door of death out of 
which rushed the dank air from the kingdom of the dead. 

The cognitive organization of motivational systems. It would be central 
to the approach of association theory to assume as a general condition 
for the endowing of objective content with affect that the affect and the 
objective content should be “simultaneously in consciousness.” 

It is now our hypothesis that this condition is neither necessary nor 
sufficient. It is not necessary because by drawing on an already existing 
affective complex, one can create affective cathexes by associative instruc- 
tions without actually arousing the emotions concerned (see below). It 
is not sufficient because without the conviction that a meaningful connec- 
tion exists between the emotion and objective content an affective cathexis 
will not result. 

This last hypothesis has far-reaching implications for a theory of the 
formation of motivational systems (e.g., affective complexes). Formulated 
in terms of the formation of motives the hypothesis runs as follows: The 
formation of (partial) motivational systems (e.g., affective complexes), 
requires a cognitive link between emotional (dynamic) factors and the 
relevant objective factors. 

The following description of an experiment, which we undertook as a 
test of this hypothesis, may alse serve to clarify its meaning. We let the 
subject in deep hypnosis experience an intense emotional state for one 
to two minutes. To do this we gave such suggestions as: “You are feeling 
clearly the anxiety of an examination. This anxiety will continue without 
interruption until I say, “Anxiety disappear!” 

The subjects demonstrated plainly in their expressions and psycho- 
galvanic skin reactions the symptoms of the suggested emotional situation. 
In addition the subjects could be questioned and there was opportunity 
to check by questioning on the state of their feelings. This always pro- 
vided further support as to the success of the suggestion. In addition we 
suggested to the subject (still before the command “anxiety disappear!”’) 
that she would see uninterruptedly a certain syllable, e.g., knolp, in front 
of her until the experimenter gave the cue, “syllable disappear!” Then, 
depending on the particular experimental condition, the experimenter 
said either: 

“You are firmly convinced that the syllable which you see in front of 
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you now and the examination anxiety which you are feeling now, are 
absolutely unconnected in any meaningful way.” 

or “You just imagine that the syllable is the real and only cause of 
your examination anxiety.” ; 

or “You are firmly convinced that the syllable is the real and only cause 
of your examination anxiety.” 

Each of these suggestions was given therefore during the time when 
the emotional situation and the syllable image were simultaneously present. 
It is to be noted further that it had been explained to the subject before 
the experiment in the waking state what was meant by “just imagining 
a connection”—as follows: “imagining” in such a way means neither the 
conviction or belief that the connection really exists, nor that it does not 
exist. One just imagines the connection without having any conviction 
in the least as to its reality or possibility. 


% of normal reaction time 


12345678 91011 
Fic. 1 


Á contiguous in hypnosis, with and 
without the suggestion of a meaningful connection between the two. Subjects C 
(Fig. 1) and B (Fig. 2). Abscissa: Serial number of the syllable presented, Ordinate: 
Relative reaction time. Upper bars: With suggested knowledge of a meaningful 
connection, Lower bars: Without suggested knowledge of a meaningful connection. 


Figure 1 presents the results of one of these experiments with Subject 
C. The lower “step-wise” curve represents the reaction times after simple 
imagining of the meaningful connection between a syllable and the experi- 
enced emotion; the upper “step-wise” curve represents the reaction times 
to the same syllable for the same hypnotically-induced emotion but after 
Seueating the conviction that a meaningful connection did exist between 
the two. 

Figure 2 shows corresponding results for Subject B except that in this 
experiment it was suggested in the one case that he was convinced a 
connection did exist and in the other that it did not exist between the 
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emotional state and the imagined syllable. The results were quite similar 
for Subject D.... As one can see the lower curves in Figures 1 and 2 run 
along within the region of chance variations in reaction times around 
the 100 per cent level of the reaction times for the neutral syllables. The 
results of questioning support this conclusion: both subjects reported that 
they had not been able to register a feeling of any sort in connection with 
the syllables in question. On the other hand, in connection with the 
syllables for which the conviction of a motivational linkage had been sug- 
gested, other evidence of motivational arousal appeared along with the 
delay in reaction time. With this we believe we have shown that neither 
the mere contiguity of emotion and objective content, nor this contiguity 
as a “mere imagining” of a meaningful connection (see explanation above) 
is a sufficient condition for the release of spontaneous emotional arousal. 
What matters is the conviction of the reality of a factual and meaningful 
connection between content and emotion. 
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A Cognitive Theory of 
Dream Symbols * 


CALVIN S. HALL 


Ir Is NOT my intention in this article to discuss theories of symbolism in 
general, nor even to review the history of thought regarding symbols in 
dreams. Rather I have set for myself the more modest task of proposing 
an alternative theory for one which now occupies the center of the stage 
whenever dreams are mentioned. I refer, of course, to Freud’s theory of 
dream symbolism. 

In order to gain some perspective on the psychoanalytic theory of 
dream symbols, let us consider briefly the origin and history of dream 
books, a task that H. B. Weiss has made lighter by his interesting and 
informative article on them (12), We learn from this article that the 
first dream book was written by an Italian physician, Artemidorus, who 
lived in the second century A.D. Artemidorus collected reports of dreams 
in his travels, through correspondence, and by the purchase of manuscripts. 
From these sources, he compiled a work of five volumes under the title 
Oneirocritics, a word which means the art of interpreting dreams. Following 
the invention of the printing press in the fifteenth century, Artemidorus’s 
work was widely published, going through numerous editions in various 
languages. Oneirocritics is the Adam of all dream books, past and present. 
The first American dream book, The Book of Knowledge, was published 
in Boston in 1767. It was followed by a spate of others so that today there 
is a wide selection available to those who seek help in interpreting their 
dreams. 

A dream book is actually a special type of dictionary, in which the entries 


* Reprinted and abridged by permission of the author and publisher from the 
Journal of general Psychology, 1953, 48, 169-186. 
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are words or phrases descriptive of dream items followed by their meanings; 
that is, symbols and referents. In a typical dream book, the referent is 
usually either “good fortune” or “bad fortune,” since the dream book 
exploits the notion that dreams are prophetic and that what most people 
want to know is what the future holds for them. Dream books also rest 
on the assumptions that dreams are symbolic and that the symbols of 
dreams have universal significance. For example, we read in Artemidorus 
that to dream of eating cheese signifies profit and gain to the dreamer. It is 
not stated that sometimes this is its meaning, or that it depends upon the 
state of the dreamer, or upon the context in which this activity appears. 
The meaning of eating cheese in dreams is univocal, universal, and timeless. 
It is this feature of universal symbol-referent connections that accounts for 
the popularity of dream books. Since they do not make qualifications and 
exceptions which would require the use of judgment and discrimination, 
anyone can decode dreams and foretell the future if he has a dream book 
handy. 

Freud borrowed two of the dream books’ assumptions, dream symbols 
and the universality of some dream symbols, and rejected the third, the 
prophetic character of dreams. Why are there symbols in dreams? Freud 
answered that symbols appear in dreams because the referents for which 
the symbols are surrogates are distasteful to the censor. The dream-work 
can smuggle reprehensible things into a dream by transforming them into 
innocuous symbols. One dreams of climbing a tree instead of masturbating 
because climbing trees (the symbol) is condoned and masturbating (the 
referent) is condemned. In short, symbols are disguises for referents." 

. In order to determine what referents are commonly symbolized, a search 
of the psychoanalytic literature was made by the writer and his students. 
Although not exhaustive, our search turned up 709 symbols. The two 
most popular referents are penis for which there are 102 symbols, and 

1 This, of course, is not all that Freud had to say about symbolism. He felt that 
the subject went beyond dreams. Symbolism is an archaic form of expression, a primor- 
dial language which is found in myths and fairy tales, in popular sayings and songs, 
in colloquialisms and in poetry. Even if there were no censorship in dreams, dreams 
would be rendered incomprehensible by the use of symbols. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Freud believed that symbolism served the purpose of disguise. He writes: 
“Symbolism, then, is a second and independent factor in dream distortion existing 
side by side with the censorship. But the conclusion is obvious that it suits the censor- 
ship to make use of symbolism, in that both serve the same purpose: that of making 
the dream strange and incomprehensible” (2, p. 150). “Everything points to the 
same conclusion, namely, that we need not assume that any special symbolizing 
activity of the psyche is operative in dream-formation; that on the contrary, the dream 
makes use of such symbolizations as are to be found ready-made in unconscious 
thinking, since these, by reason of their ease of representation, and for the most part 
by reason of their being exempt from the censorship, satisfy more effectively the 
requirements of dream-formation” (1, p. 368). “Dreams employ this symbolism to 
give a disguised representation to their latent thoughts” (1, p. 370). Quotations from 
Freud could be multiplied to show that for him the most important function of symbols 
in dreams is that of disguise. 
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vagina for which there are 95 symbols. Other referents that have a large 
number of symbols are death (62 symbols), coitus (55 symbols), mastur- 
bation (25 symbols), mother (15 symbols), father (14 symbols), breasts 
(13 symbols), and castration (12 symbols). Be it noted, with the possible 
exception of death, all of the referents are concrete things, people, or 
activities, and similarly all of the symbols, as gun for penis, bag for vagina, 
ploughing for coitus, playing the piano for masturbating, queen for mother, 
king for father, apple for breast, etc., are concrete things, people, or 
activities. In short, something concrete, the symbol, is substituted for 
something else concrete, the referent. 

If one adopts Freud’s theory of symbolism, an essential feature of dream 
interpretation consists of finding a referent for each symbol. Since the 
meaning of numerous symbols has been set forth by psychoanalysts it is 
fairly simple for anyone to decode his dreams by using a modern psycho- 
analytic dream book, for instance, Gutheil’s Language of the Dream (3). 
The following dream reported by a young woman can be readily 
deciphered. 


I was in a big room talking to one of my friends. She said she was going 
riding and I decided to join her. I waited for her to come back for me; when 
she did return, she said she had already ploughed the field and that the horse 
was upstairs. I said that I'd probably have trouble getting it down the stairs, 
and she told me one of the men had helped her down. However, I decided 
against riding. 

Later we were all sitting around in the room and I looked up and saw a 
friend of mine who was in New Orleans. He came over and we were talking 
until everyone was handed an enormous gun and we all started shooting out of 
the windows. I recall loading and reloading the gun. 


In psychoanalytic dream language this dream is a versatile portrayal of 
sexuality. Riding, ploughing a field, climbing stairs, and shooting symbolize 
masturbation or coitus. Gun, horse, and plough are phallic symbols, room 
and windows are vaginal symbols. Being handed an enormous gun = being 
given a penis. Apparently the dreamer’s wish is to be a man. 

According to Freud, how does a symbol become a symbol? How does it 
happen that one object or activity becomes a stand-in for another object 
or activity. Freud draws upon the laws of association, particularly the 
law of resemblance, to explain the formation of symbol-referent connec- 
tions. Some of the ways in which association by resemblance operates 
are as follows: 

(1). Association by resemblance in shape. All circular objects and 
containers = vagina, and all oblong objects = penis. 

(2). Association by resemblance in function. All objects that are 
capable of extruding something, e.g., gun, fountain pen, bottle = penis. 

(3). Association by resemblance in action. Any act that separates a 
part from a whole, e.g., beheading, losing a tooth, an arm or a leg, having 
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a wheel come off an automobile = castration. By the same token, dancing, 
climbing stairs, riding horseback, going up and down in an elevator = 
coitus. 

(4). Association by resemblance in color. Chocolate = feces, yellow 
= urine, milky substance = semen. . 

(5). Association by resemblance in value. Gold = feces, jewelry = 
female genitals. 

(6). Association by resemblance in number. Three = penis and 
testicles. 

(7). Association by resemblance in sound. The blaring of a trumpet 
or bugle or the sound of a wind instrument = flatulence. 

(8). Association by resemblance in quality. Wild animal = sexual 
passion, horse = virility. 

(9). Association by resemblance in personal quality. Policeman, army 
officer, teacher = father, nurse = mother. 

(10). Association by resemblance in physical position. Basement = 
the unconscious mind. 

(11). Association by resemblance in status. King = father, queen = 
mother. 

In addition to association by resemblance, there are several other ways 
in which two items may become paired as symbol and referent. 

(12). Association by contiguity, Church = virtue, night club =sensu- 
ality, bathtub = cleanliness. 

(13). Association of part with whole. A specific accident = difficulties 
of life, a school test = a test of fitness for life. 

(14). Association by contrast. Crowd = being alone, clothed = naked, 
to die = to live. Freud wrote that “inversion or transformation into the 
opposite is one of the most favored and most versatile methods of repre- 
sentation which the dream-book has at its disposal” (1, p. 352), thereby 
acknowledging one of the oldest maxims of dream lore “that dreams go by 
contraries.” 

My skepticism regarding Freud’s theory of symbols-as-disguises began 
with a simple question for which I could find no satisfactory answer within 
the framework of Freud’s theory. Having read hundreds of dream series 
in the past few years, I noticed that within the same series outspoken 
dreams occurred along with “symbolized” dreams. It is fairly common 
for one to dream of sexual activities in the frankest terms one night and in 
disguised terms the next night. Open incest dreams alternate with camou- 
flaged incest dreams. Parricide and fratricide are sometimes overt, some- 
times concealed. I wondered what was the sense of preparing an elaborate 
deception in one dream when it was discarded in a subsequent dream. To 
this question I could not find a convincing answer. 

Another flaw in the Freudian theory appeared. In collecting dreams, I 
often ask a person to give his interpretation of the reported dream. I found 
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that many people have a real talent for dream interpretation although some 
of these have little or no information about Freudian symbolism. Why 
should one bother to deceive oneself by dreaming in symbols when they 
can be translated so readily by the dreamer himself? Again I could not.find 
a plausible answer within the context of the Freudian formulation. 

While thinking about the lay person’s ability to translate his dreams, it 
occurred to me that people have been using a consciously contrived form 
of symbolism in their daily speech for centuries. It is called slang. Although 
there are slang expressions for many things, much of it is sexual in char- 
acter. In order to get evidence concerning the relation of slang to dream 
symbols, I went through Partridge’s A Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English (8) noting every slang expression for penis, vagina, and 
coitus. There were 200 expressions for penis, 330 for vagina and 212 for 
coitus. The results of this study will be published elsewhere; suffice it to 
say here that many of the dream symbols for the sex organs and for sexual 
intercourse are identical with those found in Partridge. Many of these slang 
words have been in the English language for centuries. 

If slang and dream symbols coincide as closely as they do and if the 
referents of slang are as well known as they are, how can these same expres- 
sions (or visualizations of them) function effectively as disguises in dreams? 
It would be absurd for a dreamer to deceive himself with symbols during 
sleep when these same symbols are used so self-consciously during waking 
life. This is not the place to discuss the motives for the development of 
slang; at another time we intend to show that the same principles govern 
slang formation as govern dream symbol formation. Both spring from 
man’s disposition to express his ideas in concrete form; slang uses figures 
of speech and dreams use images. 

These explorations in the world of slang led me to consider the psycho- 
logical significance of figures of speech or tropes, of which four principal 
varieties have been delineated: (a) synecdoche, (b) metonymy, (c) 
metaphor, and (d) irony. Synecdoche is a figure of speech in which a part 
is used for a whole, a whole for a part, the cause for the effect, the effect 
for the cause, the name of the material for the thing made, the species for 
the genus and so on. Metonymy is a figure in which the name of one thing 
is changed for that of another to which it is related by association and 
close relationship. A metaphor is a figure which consists in the transference 
to one object of an attribute or name which strictly and literally is not 
applicable to it, but only figuratively and by analogy. Irony is a figure 
whose intended implication is just the opposite of that which is stated. 
One associates figures of speech with poetry, although they are used more 
or less widely in all forms of writing and speaking. Modern literary criticism 
and research have become aware of the importance of trope analysis in 
shedding light upon the intrinsic meaning of a literary creation and upon 
the personality dynamics of the creator. Noteworthy among those who 
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have analyzed writings and writers by paying attention to figures of speech 
is Caroline Spurgeon, whose exegesis of Shakespeare is a remarkable tour 
de force (11) although wanting in the insights that dynamic psychology 
might have provided. Another example of this approach is found in Mark 
Schorer’s Fiction and the “Matrix of Analogy” (10) in which he scrutinizes 
Jane Austen, Emily Bronte, and George Eliot through their metaphors. 

The relation of tropes to slang and of both to dream symbols is one of 
psychological identity. Slang expressions are figures of speech; they are 
an idiom by which the person tries to communicate his conceptions. It is 
the thesis of this paper that dream symbols belong to the same idiom; a 
dream symbol or any symbol, for that matter, reveals thought rather than 
conceals it. 

Before developing this thesis, two other flaws in Freud’s theory of dream 
symbols will be mentioned. We have seen that a multitude of symbols can 
stand for the same referent. Why is it necessary to have so many disguises 
for the genitals, for sexual intercourse, and for masturbation? Psycho- 
analysis has not given this question proper attention.* If one hypothesizes 
that dream symbols are the embodiments of conceptions, then the reason 
for the multiplicity of symbols for a single referent becomes clear. People 
have many different conceptions of the same object; thus they need a 
versatile idiom for conveying the precise shade of meaning for each idea. 

Finally, a critique of Freud’s position regarding dream symbols should 
take note of an assumption that is implicit in his theory, namely, that the 
mind works in a very complex manner during sleep. To assert that part 
of the work done by the mind in forming a dream consists of transforming 
referents into symbols for the purpose of veiling the referents is to ascribe 
to the sleeping mind a heavier responsibility than seems warranted, Since 
we usually think of sleep as a period of reduced mental activity, would it 
not be better to formulate a theory of dream symbolism that makes sym- 
bolizing dependent upon simpler processes? 

These questions prompted me to reexamine the whole structure of 
Freud’s theory of dreams. Upon undertaking this task I discovered that 
Freud had proposed two reasons why symbols appear in dreams, one is 
the necessity to smuggle contraband psychic material past the border 
separating the unconscious from the conscious and the other is what Freud 
called regard for representability. The latter formulation states that in 
order for such abstract and impalpable mental contents as thoughts, feel- 


2 Freud did suggest an answer in the following passage. “Wherever he has the 
choice of several symbols for the representation of a dream-content, he will decide 
in favor of that symbol which is in addition objectively related to his other thought- 
material; that is to say, he will employ an individual motivation besides the typically 
valid one” (1, p. 370). Had Freud developed the thought of this passage, he might 
have come to the conclusion that we have reached, namely, that a particular symbol 
is chosen because it expresses better than any other symbol would the precise concep- 
tion in the mind of the person. 
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ings, attitudes, and impulses to appear in dreams, they must be converted 
into sensible, palpable forms. These forms are usually pictorial in character, 
so that it may be said that the pictures of a dream are symbols of mental 
states. For example, conscience may be symbolized by a church, chastity 
by a lily, the sex impulse by fire, feelings of inferiority by nudity, and 
remembering the past by walking through a series of rooms." 

When one compares Freud’s two hypotheses regarding the function of 
dream symbols, it is evident that they are diametrically opposed to one 
another. In one, a symbol conceals the referent, in the other, a symbol 
reveals the referent. Preferring the simplicity of a single hypothesis to the 
complexity of two separate and incompatible hypotheses, I decided to 
explore the possibility of abandoning the disguise theory and let regard for 
representability carry the whole burden of explaining dream symbols. 

This enterprise led to the formulation of a cognitive theory of dreams 
which is presented in another paper (5). In that paper, I set forth the 
view that a dream is a perceptible embodiment of a dreamer’s conceptions 
(ideas). Dreaming is pictorialized thinking; the conceptual is made per- 
ceptual. I now intend to show how this view leads directly to the formula- 
tion of a theory of dream symbols. Both theories represent extensions of 
Freud’s concept of regard for representability. 

A dream symbol is an image, usually a visual image, of an object, 
activity, or scene; the referent for the symbol is a conception. The func- 
tion of the symbol is to express as clearly as possible the particular con- 
ception that the dreamer has in mind. For example, a dreamer who 
conceives of his mother as a nurturant person may represent her in a dream 
as a cow. Or a young woman who conceives of sexuality as a powerful, 
alien, and criminal force which she is unable to control might have the 
following dream, as one of our subjects did. 


I was the warden at a very inefficient prison for criminals. All at once the 
gates to the prison opened and all of the criminals tried to escape. They tried 


to beat me up and trample on me and I was left standing there completely 
helpless. 


A young man conceiving of his phallus as a dangerous weapon might 
picture it as a gun or sword in his dreams. A woman who thought that her 
marriage was going on the rocks dreamed that she was looking for her 
wedding dress and when she found it, it was dirty and torn. In these 
examples, the visualization is an expression of, not a disguise for, an idea. 

An object, activity, or scene is selected to serve as a symbol because 
the dreamer’s conception of the object, activity, or scene is congruent with 


3 Had Freud himself not commented upon regard for representability we might 
still have deduced it from our collection of symbol-referent pairs. It is obvious that 
some of the referents are objects which might be represented directly were it not for 
censorship while others are mental states, which require pictorialization if they are 
to appear as dream images. 
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his conception of the referent object.‘ A nurturant mother appears as a 
cow because the dreamer conceives of cows as nurturant animals. If the 
dreamer thought cows were dangerous, a cow could not serve as a mother- 
symbol unless at the same time he conceived of his mother as dangerous. 
Occasionally, a change of conceptions can be detected as in the following 
dream. 


I dreamed that an old man was coming towards me with a gun. I became 
frightened and put my glasses on to see him better. Then I noticed that he was 
not holding a gun but a bottle of whisky. 


The young woman’s first conception of the man is that he is dangerous, 
but this idea gives way to the contradictory one that he is harmless. The 
change in conceptions is symbolized by the act of putting on her glasses; 
the better view follows this act. 

In some cases, a symbol may represent several ideas concurrently. In 
psychoanalytic writings, such a symbol is said to be over-determined. This 
term is not a happy choice since no phenomenon is ever over-determined; 
it is always just determined, never too little or too much. I prefer to call 
such symbols condensed. The moon, for example, may be thought of as a 
condensed symbol for woman. The monthly phases of the moon resemble 
the menstrual cycle, a resemblance that has support from etymology since 
the words moon and menses are derived from the same Latin word. The 
filling out of the moon from new to full stimulates the rounding out of 
the woman during pregnancy. The moon is inferior to the sun, a male 
symbol. The moon is changeable like a fickle woman while the sun is 
constant. The moon sheds a weak light, which embodies the idea of female 
frailty, The moon controls the ebb and flow of the tide, which is another 
likeness to the female rhythm. Rhythm, change, fruitfulness, weakness, and 
submissiveness, all of which are conventional conceptions of the female are 
compressed into a single visible object. As Susanne Langer observes, the 
choice of moon as a symbol of woman is determined by the many ways 
in which lunar characteristics are congruent with popular conceptions of 
the female. Langer reminds us that the conceptions develop first, followed 
by the selection of a symbol which will best represent all of the conceptions.” 

When one analyzes a series of dreams from a person, various symbols 
for the same referent object may be found. As we have seen, the male 
member may be symbolized in no less than 102 different ways. According 
to our theory of dream symbols, since the referent is not an object, person, 
or activity but a conception, the 102 different phallic symbols represent 102 


4 The term referent will be used to denote the dreamer’s conception and the term 
referent object will be used to denote the object, person, or activity about which the 
dreamer has a conception. Thus, the referent object of cow is mother, and the 
referent is the conception of the mother as a nurturant person. 

5 My great intellectual debt to Mrs. Langer will be apparent to those who have 
read her book, Philosophy in a New Key (7). 
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different ways of conceiving of the male genitals. Thus in a dream series, 
one may find multiple conceptions of the same phenomenon because the 
dreamer conceives of it in diverse ways at different times. A father may 
be represented as a teacher, a policeman, a king, and an army officer in 
order to depict the multiple conceptions of a wise, guiding father, a puni- 
tive father, an exalted, remote father and a disciplining father. 

To recapitulate, regard for representability explains why symbols are 
found in dreams. Dream symbols are visible representations of conceptions. 
In order for an object, activity, or scene to serve as a symbol, it is neces- 
sary that the dreamer’s conception of that object, activity, or scene be 
identical with his conception of the referent object. 

It is now time to say how we would limit the use of the term, dream 
symbol. Since dream images are images and not perceptions of reality, it 
could be argued that all images are symbols. One might even go further 
and assert that everything mental, whether perceptions, memories, or 
images, is really symbolic since the mental is not the real world but only a 
representation of the real world. We prefer, however, to restrict the 
definition of a dream symbol to an image that does not embody the referent 
object directly. If one dreams of his mother, the image of the mother in 
the dream does not qualify as a dream symbol. If one dreams of a cow 
and the image of the cow stands for the mother, then the cow is said to 
be a dream symbol. According to this view, symbolizing in dreams con- 
sists of transforming one object (the referent object) into another object 
(the symbol), and this transformation is made in order to convey the 
dreamer’s conception of the referent object. Cow is substituted for mother 
because the dreamer’s conception of his mother is that of a cow-like person, 
i.e., one who is nurturant. Similarly gun symbolizes the dreamer’s concep- 
tion of the phallus as a dangerous, powerful weapon. Slang and metaphor 
may be explained in like manner; they are used to convey one’s conceptions 
of referent objects. If one speaks of sexual intercourse as grinding one’s tool, 
it is clear that the speaker conceives of coitus as a mechanical operation 
performed by a mechanical tool, the penis. Quite different but no less 
revealing conceptions of intercourse are conveyed by the slang expressions 
stab in the thigh, playing at horses and mares, and doing the naughty. 

Symbols raise hob with dream interpretation since one must not only 
translate symbols into referent objects, e.g., cow into mother, gun into 
penis, playing the piano into masturbating, but one must also discover the 
dreamer’s conception of the symbol. If one dreamed only of referent objects 

® Although no two symbols probably express exactly the same idea, subtle nuances 
may be ignored for the sake of reducing the many particulars to a relatively few 
general classes. For example, we found that a large number of the 200 slang expres- 
sions for penis could be categorized under the following headings: (1) projecting or 


protruding objects, (2) insertive objects, (3) extruding objects, (4) suspended objects, 


(5) burrowing objects or animals, (6) oblong objects, (7) tools, (8) weapons, and 
(9) body extremities. 
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it would be relatively simple to discover the dreamer’s conceptions of these 
objects by observing the context in which they appear. That is, if one 
dreamed of his mother performing nurturant acts it would be apparent 
that he conceived of his mother as a nurturant person. If she appears as a 
cow it is necessary to decipher cow into mother and then decide upon the 
dreamer’s conception of cows in order to determine his conception of 
mother. 

There are several lines of evidence that tell us when it is necessary to 
decipher a dream and how the deciphering should proceed. This evidence 
is of two kinds, internal and external. Internal evidence is that which is 
found in the dream itself or which is furnished by other dreams of the 
same dreamer. External evidence is secured from information external to 
the dream. 

The following dream reported by a young woman illustrates the way in 
which a symbol is detected from internal evidence. 


I was riding a horse with a saddle and everything was fine. All of a sudden 
the saddle and reins fell off except for one rein. The horse was a large, powerful 
horse. The horse told me that he was going to try and throw me off. I told 
him that I would stay on no matter what happened. He kicked and ran between 
trees as fast as he could. I stayed on him and then woke up. 


The presence of a symbol is suggested by the “talking horse.” One may 
converse with a horse, but save in fairy tales horses do not talk back; only 
other humans do that. Accordingly, we feel that it is justified to translate 
horse into human. Since the horse is referred to by the masculine pronoun, 
it is assumed to be a male. The description of the horse as large and power- 
ful suggests that the male is an adult. The identity of the man, whether 
father, brother, boy friend, or someone else cannot be determined from the 
dream. It is possible however to interpret the dream as one that reveals 
the girl’s conception of her relationship with an adult male. 

A second kind of internal evidence is that which is obtained from other 
dreams of a series. For example, if other dreams of the girl who had the 
“talking horse” dream disclosed that she was having a conflict over her 
relationship with her father, that she felt he was trying to get rid of her, 
this knowledge would support the equation, horse = father. Then the 
looks and actions of the horse would divulge the dreamer’s conception of 
her father. i 

This second line of internal evidence may be illustrated by the dream of 
a young married woman. She dreamed that it was her first wedding anni- 
versary and that they had planned to reenact the ceremony. She could 
not find her wedding gown and searched for it frantically. 

Finally when I found the gown it was dirty and torn. With tears of disap- 
pointment in my eyes I snatched up the gown and hurried to the church. 
Upon my arrival my husband inquired why I had brought the gown with me. 
I was confused and bewildered and felt strange and alone. 
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A literal interpretation of this dream might be that the dreamer is unhappy 
because her dress is dirty and torn and because her husband asks her why 
she has brought it to the church. Suppose we assume, however, that the 
state of the wedding dress symbolizes the dreamer’s conception of her 
marriage, and muster what evidence we can to support this assumption. 
It might be argued that her emotional reactions are out of proportion to 
the stimuli of a dirty wedding dress and a husband’s question, that the 
intense feelings which these conditions produce are appropriate to some- 
thing more vital, such as an unhappy marriage. If the reader remains 
unconvinced by the evidence from a single dream, other dreams of this 
young woman can be summoned to give their testimony. Here are the 
themes of some of them. 

(1). She dreams about a recently married girl who is getting a divorce. 

(2). She dreams that she is riding on a streetcar with her husband 
through a poor section of the city. 

(3). She dreams that she is waiting for her husband but he does not 
appear. She learns that he has tuberculosis. 

(4). She dreams that the diamond in her engagement ring is missing. 

(5). She dreams that her girl friend who is getting married receives a 
lot of useless bric-a-brac for wedding presents. 

(6). She dreams that she is shopping and has to wait a long time to be 
served. She worries about getting home to her husband on time. She loses 
her way, falls on the sidewalk, and is delayed by a train. 

These dreams indicate that the dreamer conceives of her marriage as an 
unhappy one and corroborate the hypothesis that the torn and dirty wed- 
ding dress is a concrete embodiment of this idea. 

The analysis of a dream series provides, in our opinion, the best evidence 
for the validity of symbol translation. Since many dream series contain 
unsymbolized versions of the dreamer’s conceptions, one may use these 
bare-face dreams as a check on one’s interpretation of dreams freighted 
with symbolism.’ 

External evidence as to the meaning of symbols may be secured from 
several sources. The traditional method is to ask a person to “free associate” 
to the various dream items. The free association method of deciphering 
dream symbols is a valuable one, but as Walter Reis has shown (9) the 
dream series method yields almost as clear and as complete a picture of the 
dreamer’s personality as do dreams plus free associations. A practical 
drawback to free association is that it is time consuming, Although this 
may not be a limitation when dreams are being interpreted during therapy, 
it is when one is doing research on dreams. For the latter purpose, the 
dream series method is more feasible. 

The identification and meaning of dream symbols may be determined by 


* For a discussion of the dream series method see the writer's paper Diagnosing 
Personality by the Analysis of Dreams (4). 
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the “acting out” that occurs during nocturnal emission dreams. The writer 
has collected a number of such dreams and the outcome of an emission 
often proves unequivocally the meaning of the symbols occurring in the 
dream. The following dream reported by a young man demonstrates the 
equivalence of “opening a door” with “sexual intercourse.” 


My sister’s girl friend came in the front door and smiled at me. She con- 
tinued on through the living room and I arose from my chair and followed 
her. She walked through a hallway and into the bathroom of our home and 
closed the door. As I opened the door I had an emission. 


Another nocturnal emission dream in the writers’ collection validates the 
sexual significance of a number of dream symbols. 


I and four or five companions of the same age got out of our car at some 
place that was like Mentor Park. It was winter and the place was abandoned. 
Ice was all over the ground. We walked across an open area and as we passed 
through some passageways we found ourselves threading our way down a 
sunny mountain trail looking for gold. We noticed small animals resembling 
pigs running around. As we got into the jungle proper which was very light 
and sunny we saw all sorts of wild life, lions, giraffes, pythons standing out in 
my mind. For safety we decided to climb trees. I first climbed a small tree but 
found it was not safe enough so I came down and began to climb a larger tent 
pole which I had not noticed before. As I did so, I had a nocturnal emission. 


The outcome of a sexual ejaculation suggests that the climatic change from 
cold to warm, the change in setting from an icy, abandoned park to a light, 
sunny jungle, the searching for gold, the passageways, the entrance into the 
jungle, the animals, and the trees and tent pole are objective representa- 
tions of the dreamer’s conception of sexuality. Lacking the outcome of an 
emission, one might have inferred that this dream is replete with sexual 
symbols; with the outcome the meaning of the symbols is more firmly 
established. 

Finally, external evidence for the meaning of dream symbols is found in 
such diverse material as slang, figures of speech, myths, fairy tales, the 
visual arts, and word origins. Since these sources have been exploited fully 
by psychoanalytic investigators, they will not be discussed in this paper. 
The writer has found them, particularly slang and etymology, a great help 
in recognizing and deciphering dream symbols. Although evidence secured 
from such sources is suggestive rather than definitive, a suggestion often 
puts one on the track of an inference that can be verified by other evidence. 


SUMMARY 


Freud’s theory of dream symbols as disguises for reprehensible referents 
has been examined and found wanting in several respects: (a) it does not 
explain why censurable referents appear in some dreams in their naked 
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form and in other dreams as symbols, (b) it does not explain why some 
people are able to decipher their own dream symbols with facility, (c) it 
does not take into account the self-conscious and intentional use of slang 
and figures of speech for referent objects which are symbolized in dreams, 
(d) it does not deal adequately with the question why there should be 
multiple symbols for the same referent object, and (e) it assumes that the 
mind during sleep is capable of performing exceedingly complex operations. 

Starting from Freud’s other hypothesis regarding dream symbols, that 
which he called regard for representability, the following theory of dream 
symbols has been formulated: (a) the referent of a dream symbol is the 
dreamer’s conception (idea) of a referent object, (b) a dream symbol is 
substituted for a referent object in order to express clearly and economically 
the conception that the dreamer has in mind, (c) symbols are employed 
because conceptions are abstract and must be represented by visible em- 
bodiments if they (conceptions) are to appear in dreams, and (d) a symbol 
is selected because the dreamer’s conception of the symbol is identical 
with his conception of the referent object. 

Dream symbols may be decomposed into conceptions by making use of 
various clues: (a) clues that are present within the context of the dream 
itself, (b) clues from other dreams of the person, (c) free association, (d) 
acting out as exemplified by dreams that terminate in nocturnal emissions, 
and (e) evidence from slang, figures of speech, myths, fairy tales, ety- 
mology, and the visual arts. 

The theory presented in this paper has been called a cognitive theory of 
dream symbols because it assumes that the process of symbolizing is a 
function of the cognitive system of the ego. 
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The Effects of Sexual Motivation 
on Phantasy i 


RUSSELL A. CLARK 


THE PURPOSE of the present research has been to investigate the measure- 
ment of sexual motivation by content analysis of “creative” stories written 
by subjects to pictures from the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). 
The original impetus for this study came from some findings by McClel- 
land et al. All of the TAT scoring categories employed by McClelland 
and his associates (11) for measuring the need for achievement (n Achieve- 
ment) varied as a direct function of increase in motivation. That is to 
say, with an increase in experimentally induced achievement motivation 
there was a corresponding increase in the frequency of appearance of the 
various achievement-related categories. This seems to indicate that for n 
Achievement there is no such thing as repression, suppression, or any sort 
of inhibition operating. Such a finding seems fairly plausible in view of 
the fact that in the American culture individuals are widely encouraged to 
work hard, get good grades in school, advance themselves in the business 
world, and so forth. There are few taboos attached to the attainment of 
achievement goals. However, these findings involved mean differences in 
frequencies based on groups of subjects. A further study by McClelland 
et al. (11) involving case histories and psychiatric interviews indicated 
that there were a few individuals who were highly motivated to achieve 
but so anxious about achievement that they inhibited the expression of 
manifest achievement imagery in their TAT stories. This tentative finding 
ran contrary to the common assumption that projective measures circum- 
vent the usual defenses of the individual. 

* Prepared especially for this volume, but based in part on Clark, R. A., The 


projective measurement of experimentally induced sexual motivation. Journal of 
experimental Psychology, 1952, 44, 391-399. 
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For investigating the degree to which inhibition occurs in the TAT, 
it seemed desirable to select some motive which was apt to differ from n 
Achievement with regard to amount of anxiety that was apt to be involved. 
The sex motive, in our society at least, seems to have the necessary 
qualifications. There are all sorts of parental, social, and religious prohibi- 
tions against sexual activity. Because of this basis difference, and because 
it seemed possible to manipulate sex motivation experimentally, this 
motive was chosen as suitable for investigation. 


A 


PROCEDURE 


Two separate experiments will be described here. Each involved two 
groups of male college Ss, one of which (aroused) took a group TAT 
after having been exposed to some type of sexually arousing stimulus. The 
other group (control) consisted of comparable Ss who took the group 
TAT without prior sexual stimulation. The difference between the two 
experiments is that the first was conducted in a classroom setting. That 
is to say, both the aroused and control groups were tested in lecture halls 
at regularly scheduled class meetings. This condition will hereafter be 
referred to as the nonalcohol or normal condition. The second experiment, 
however, was conducted in two different fraternity houses at night under 
a beer-party atmosphere. This condition will be referred to as the alcohol 
condition. 

The TAT pictures employed were from the Murray 1943 series with 
one exception. They were presented in the following order: 7BM, 12BG, 
14, 20, 10, 6F, Picture of a man working late at night in an office, and 
6BM. However, under the normal (classroom) condition there was suffi- 
cient time to show only the first five of these TAT slides. In the alcohol 
condition all eight were given. The instructions which were employed for 
the administration of the group TAT are the standard instructions used 
by McClelland et al. (11, 12). 

Nonalcohol Condition. The aroused group was first exposed to a series 
of photographic slides of attractive nude females and immediately there- 
after given the TAT. The control group took the TAT immediately after 
having been exposed to a series of slides of landscape scenes, architecture, 
fashionably decorated rooms, and so forth. 

The Ss were in two sections of an elementary psychology class. They 
were tested before there had been any formal discussion of projective 
techniques. Two Es (graduate students) met the control class; one to 
conduct an “investigation on factors affecting aesthetic judgment,” which 
was the rationale for the control slides, and the other to conduct “a 
standardization of a test of creative imagination.” The Ss were asked to 
rate each slide with respect to degree of attractiveness stating what it was 
about the picture that makes it attractive or unattractive. They used 
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mimeographed line rating scales with spaces for comments. All slides were 
presented briefly in order to enable Ss to get an over-all impression, and 
then on the second presentation the slides were shown for a longer period 
thus enabling Ss to make the ratings and pertinent comments. The TAT 
was given by the second E immediately thereafter. Every effort was made 
to convince Ss that the rating of the slides and the TAT were separate 
experiments. 

The aroused group was tested on the next day by the author and one 
of the previous Es. After again doing a variety of things to give Ss the 
impression that the presentation of the slides and the TAT were two 
different experiments, the author gave the rationale for the presentation 
of the nude slides, which was an attempt to make the presentation of the 
nude slides seem very plausible to the Ss. This rationale gave as a reference 
the work of Sheldon (14) on the correlation between body type and certain 
physical and mental disorders, explained why the pictures of nude females 
were drawn from art photography (because of social pressure against 
standardized body-typing photographs), and requested Ss to use a mimeo- 
graphed line rating scale with space for comments in evaluating the eight 
pictures to be shown. The Æ indicated that comments such as “breasts just 
the right size and shape” and “legs long and shapely” were adequate. In 
order to further set Ss for sexual stimulation by the slides, Æ then said: 


I think that you will find that most of these pictures are of at least fairly 
attractive girls. We have purposefully included mostly those body types that 
we feel should be fairly appealing. So when you use the rating scale, don’t be 
concerned if many of the ratings fall towards the attractive end of the scale, 
but try to make fine discriminations among the more attractive girls. Now 
remember your job is to judge the sexual attractiveness of these girls. I don’t 
think you will find this an especially unpleasant task. 


The nudes were projected life-size on a large screen. After the Ss had 
finished their ratings and pertinent comments about these slides, Æ col- 
lected the papers, packed up the slides, and left. The other E then came 
forward and administered the TAT with the same remarks and instructions 
that were given the control group. 

Alcohol Condition. In this condition the aroused group took the TAT 
in a fraternity beer-party setting after having been exposed to nude slides 


as compared with a control group also in a beer-party setting but without 
exposure to any kind of slides." 


1 Neutral slides were omitted from this control group because a few stories in 
the nonalcohol condition seemed to be determined by a set for evaluation of the 
aesthetic qualities of the TAT slides which presumably was established by having 
rated the aesthetic qualities of the “control” slides, Also under beer party conditions 
it is difficult to get a rationale for looking at neutral slides. This was not true for the 


nude slides which were introduced as the private property of a member of the 
fraternity. 
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Two presumably comparable fraternity groups were used as the aroused 
and control groups. The TAT was rationalized on the ground that it was 
desirable to determine the effects of informal environment and alcohol 
on the test of “creative imagination.” The test was given approximately 
one and one-quarter hours after the start of the beer parties, and Ss were 
permitted to continue drinking during the test. The nude pictures were 
exposed on slides to the aroused group through clandestine arrangements 
with a “stooge” in the fraternity in a manner designed to dissociate these 
pictures from the later TAT. The TAT was given shortly after the last of 
eight nude pictures was shown. 

Scoring. The scoring was done by the author and one other person. The 
author rescored the stories several times. The other scorer practiced on 
150 stories under the author’s tutelage before beginning the reliability 
check. In the case of the few discrepancies the final scoring was decided 
upon after a joint conference of the two scorers. 

The first analysis of the TAT protocols was to reveal manifest sex 
imagery. Sexual relationships were categorized as (a) primary—explicit 
or implicit evidence for sexual intercourse, (b) secondary—evidence for 
the occurrence of such secondary sex activity as kissing, dancing, or 
fondling, (c) tertiary—characters in the stories perceived as sweethearts, 
on a date, courting, in love, and so on, but not engaged in either primary 
or secondary sexual activity. Sexual activity was scored only once for 
each story, and that which was biologically most sexual received priority. 

The per cent agreement between the two scorers was 91 per cent for 
sexual imagery. This percentage was obtained by considering agreements 
to be those categories which both scorers had marked as being present. 
Those categories which one scorer had marked as being present but the 
other scorer had marked as absent were counted as disagreements. Those 
categories which both scorers had indicated as being absent were not 
considered in the above calculations. Thus, agreements of the present- 
present variety are considered but not agreements of the absent-absent 
variety. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


PART I. Manifest sex imagery. Table 1 summarizes the results from 
these two experiments. This table clearly shows that under classroom 
(nonalcohol) conditions the sexually-aroused group expressed significantly 
less manifest sex than did the control group. This finding, of course, sug- 
gested that the aroused group was inhibiting expression of sexuality be- 
Cause of anxiety or guilt. Therefore the second experiment was conducted 
with the expectation that the consumption of alcohol would reduce this 
inhibition and permit the aroused group to exhibit an increased expres- 
Sion of sexuality, It is, of course, a very common assumption that alcohol 
reduces guilt, fear, or anxiety, and in fact, recent work by Conger (2) 
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Tase 1. Mean Frequency of Manifest Sexual Imagery Expressed by Both the Con- 
trol and Sexually Aroused Groups under Alcohol and Nonalcohol Conditions ° 


SL 


NONALCOHOL ai ALCOHOL 
CONTROL AROUSED CONTROL AROUSED 

Number of cases 38 40 27 35 
Mean frequency of sex 

imagery 1.68 1.10 2.07 2.40 
Differences CONTROL VS. AROUSED CONTROL VS. AROUSED 
Mean diff. —.58 33 
2.42 1.90 
p <.01 .07 

NONALCOHOL VS. ALCOHOL 

Mean diff. 88 
t 4.89 


P <.01 


* The means in this table are based on the first five pictures which all groups had 
in common. The ¢ tests within the nonalcohol group and between the nonalcohol 
and alcohol groups were made using the error estimate obtained from all four groups 
to compute a more reliable estimate of the standard error of the mean difference 
(139 degrees of freedom). However, for the comparisons within the alcohol group 
eight pictures were available for use. Thus the ¢ tests involved in these comparisons 
are based on the data for all eight pictures (not presented here) with the error esti- 
mate coming from these groups alone which would have of course only 60 degrees 
of freedom. All p values are based on two-tailed tests of significance. 


with white rats seems to demonstrate that this is the case. Table 1 shows 
that this expectation is confirmed. Under the influence of alcohol the 
aroused group expresses more rather than less manifest sexual imagery 
than the control group, and both alcohol groups taken together express 
significantly more sex than does the nonalcohol group. 

In conclusion these results seem to indicate that under normal (non- 
alcohol) conditions the sexual arousal causes sufficient anxiety to lead 
to the inhibition of manifest sexual imagery whereas, under the influ- 
ence of alcohol this anxiety or guilt is sufficiently reduced to permit in- 
creased expression of manifest sexuality reflecting directly the heightened 
state of arousal. 

PART II, Sexual symbolism. With these foregoing results in hand a 
Freudian hypothesis immediately came to mind. When the manifest expres- 
sion of sexuality is being inhibited, as seems to be the case for the aroused 
group under nonalcohol conditions, perhaps a disguised form of expres- 
sion such as symbolism will be exhibited. Freud's discussion of this situa- 
tion with respect to dreams is too well known to require any elaboration 
here. Therefore, it was decided to score for the presence of sexual 
symbolism, This presented certain difficulties. The major difficulty was 
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encountered when we tried to score merely for the presence of all separate 
objects that are considered to be potential symbols. The reason for our 
difficulty was that the TAT pictures which were employed clearly depicted 
objects that are considered classical sexual symbols. For example, 12BG 
clearly shows a boat resting in a pond under a tree in a general wooded 
setting. The boat, tree, and rolling landscape are sexual symbols men- 
tioned by Freud and others. Picture 14 shows the silhouette of a boy in 
a window. A window or portal is, of course, another sexual symbol. 
Other such examples could be cited. Thus, we were getting large numbers 
of symbols that were merely mentions of objects that were clearly depicted 
in the pictures. This did not seem to be a sensible procedure. Our final 
decision was not to score for the presence of symbolism if there was only 
the mere mention of a given classical symbol that was clearly depicted in 
the TAT picture. In fact, we did not score the mere mentioning of a 
classical symbol even if it wasn’t clearly depicted in the picture. In order 
to be scored for symbolism a story had to meet the following criterion: 
The classical symbol or symbols mentioned had to be utilized or involved 
in some action which in and of itself could be interpreted as being 
symbolic. That is, isolated objects which fulfilled the requirements for 
sexual symbols were scored only if they appeared in a symbolic context 
that could be interpreted as signifying intercourse, masturbation, tumes- 
cence-detumescence cycles, and so on. For example, if in response to 
picture 14 a person wrote that this was a boy looking out of his dormitory 
window, this was not scored as symbolic, but if this were a thief climbing 
up to go through the window in order to steal the jewels in the house, this 
was scored as symbolic. In this latter statement the window which is a 
classical symbol and clearly represented in the picture is also a part of a 
classically symbolic action sequence, e.g., climbing, breaking into house, 
Stealing jewels. In essence what we scored for was not the mere presence 
of isolated objects that could or could not be symbols, but for themas 
that could be interpreted in a symbolic fashion. These themas, of course, 
involved objects which are considered to be the symbols for the male or 
female genitals, breasts, and so forth. For a discussion of classical sym- 
bolism see Gutheil (6) or Hall (7). 

In scoring, the stories were given weights of two, one, or Zero. A 
weight of two indicated that symbolism was strongly present in the story, 
a weight of one indicated that some symbolism was present, and zero 
indicated that no symbolism could be detected. An individual’s total score 
was the sum of the weights given his five separate stories. The scoring was 
done independently by two scorers after they had familiarized themselves 
With the literature on sexual symbolism. The product-moment correla- 
_ tion between the initial two sets of total scores for both the alcohol and 
nonalcohol conditions was -}-.82. The scoring used for the present analysis 
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represents a joint scoring in which differences in the two sets of scores 
were reconciled. 

A t test of the difference between the two groups of the nonalcohol 
condition (cf. also Table 2) demonstrated that the aroused group (N 
= 39) exhibited a significantly higher symbolic sex score than did the 
control group (N = 38) (t = 2.19, p <.05). It will be recalled, of course, 
that this aroused group showed significantly less manifest sexual content 
than its control group. This finding, then, is in line with Freud’s general 
hypothesis that anxiety can cause manifest sex content to be inhibited, but 
that sexual motivation can find expression in symbolic form. Also if 
Freud’s hypothesis is correct, one would expect the groups in the alcohol 
condition to express little symbolism because of the fact that once anxiety 
was reduced by the consumption of alcohol and the permissive party 
atmosphere all the sexual expression would be manifest in nature. This, 
in fact, turns out to be the case. In this condition both the controls and 
the aroused group express very little symbolism and in almost identical 
amounts. The average symbolism score for the combined groups in this 
condition was .45. This value is lower than that obtained for either the 
control or aroused groups of the nonalcohol condition. (t= 1.79, p < 08; 
t = 3.87, p <.01 respectively). These findings, of course, are in complete 
accord with the classical Freudian contention. That is, if anxiety is present 
the libido finds expression in a disguised or symbolic fashion. When 
anxiety is absent, sexual expression is channeled directly in manifest form. 

A recent paper by Hall (7), however, takes exception to this Freudian 
contention. In general Hall maintains that sexual symbolism in dreams is 
not a disguised expression of sex, the purpose of the disguise being to 
smuggle the content past the censor, but rather a means of representing 
as clearly as possible the particular conception of sexuality that the dreamer 
has in mind, One of several cogent reasons that Hall has for offering his 
alternative theory is that in his collection of dreams he often found both 
manifest and symbolic expression of sexual activity in the same dream or 
same sequence of dreams. The question that Hall raises concerns the 
efficacy of disguising the sexual content if at the next moment it is 
revealed in manifest form. 

Hall’s theory was of particular interest because the same phenomenon 
was noted in this study in the TAT stories. That is, an individual would 
give both strong manifest and symbolic sex in the same story or series of 
stories. To throw additional light on this somewhat paradoxical question 
we decided to examine the intra-group relationship between symbolic and 
manifest expression of sex. If Freud's contention is correct, one would 
again expect a negative relationship between the two as was the case 
with the inter-group comparisons. If Hall's formulation is correct, one 
might possibly expect even a positive relationship. It was feasible to do 
this only for the two groups of the nonalcohol condition. The frequency 
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of appearance of symbolism was so very low under conditions of alcohol 
that any kind of intra-group trend analysis was meaningless. The obtained 
relationship for the nonalcohol condition can be seen in Table 2 which 
presents the results of an analysis of variance in which both the aroused 
and control groups were divided into thirds as equally as possible based 
on the manifest sex score. This manifest sex score was derived by giving 


TABLE 2. Mean Scores on Sexual Symbolism as a Function of Experimental Condi- 
tion and Manifest Sex Score (Nonalcohol Condition) * 


EXPERIMENTAL HIGH MANIFEST MODERATE MANIFEST LOW MANIFEST 


CONDITION SEX SCORE SEX SCORE SEX SCORE 
Mean Aroused M = 1.87 64 1.70 
sex Group N 15 14 10 
symbolism | Control M 89 .56 1.00 
score Group N 9 16 13 
VARIANCE 
SOURCE SUMS OF SQUARES d.f. ESTIMATE 
1. Total 38.20 76 
2. Experimental treatment 2.15 1 2.15 
3. Manifest sex score 3.18 3 ae 
4. Interaction (2 x 3) 0.51 . 
Error (5. within cells _ 32.36 71 46 
F= Experimental treatment = 4.78 p < 05 
Error 


p — Manifest sex score _ 4 54 pi< 95 
Error 


* In the statistical treatment of the data in this table the means are based on the 
raw data, However, the actual z tests or F tests were based on transformed data using 
the square root technique. This was done because the variance estimates were not 
homogeneous and seemed proportional to the means. Also in the analysis of variance 
adjustment was made for disproportionate sub-class frequencies according to the 
method offered by Johnson (8). 


a weight of two to a primary sex story, a weight of one toa secondary or 
tertiary sex story, and a weight of zero to a story containing no manifest 
sex. The breakdown into thirds of the distribution was made separately for 
the control and aroused groups. That is, the “highs” in the aroused group 
represent those with the highest manifest sex content in their own group, 
but they have significantly lower manifest sex score than the “highs” in 
the control group. Lastly, the entries in the cells represent averages based 
On the total symbolic sex score previously described. y 

It can be seen from Table 2 that the relationship between manifest and 
symbolic sex is neither positively or negatively linear but rather curvilinear, 
with those individuals who write either strong manifest sex stories or very 
weak manifest sex stories exhibiting the greatest amount of symbolism. 
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This relationship can be seen more readily from the plot in Figure 1. That 
this trend is probably not a random one is evidenced by the F test involving 
the variation due to the different levels of manifest sex score. Also the 
fact that the interaction between the experimental treatment and manifest 
sex score is insignificant indicates that there is no evidence that the trends 
in the two groups are dissimilar. 


2.00 


1.00 


Sexual Symbolism Score 


o 
a 
o 


=— = = — Aroused Group 
Control Group 


0.00 


High Moderate Low 
MANIFEST SEX SCORE 


Fic. 1. Sexual Symbolism score as a function of manifest sex score for the aroused 
and control groups of the nonalcohol condition. 


This curvilinear relationship is rather a curious finding. The large 
amount of symbolism in the high manifest group is, of course, the major 
deviant finding and in need of explanation. This follows, because accord- 
ing to a Freudian formulation the writing of strong sex stories would 
seem to preclude the possibility of the presence of much anxiety. There 
are a number of ways in which to account for this. One way is to assume 
that if sexual motivation becomes sufficiently high, there is the tendency 
for symbolism to be expressed without regard to the presence of anxiety. 
With this added assumption this interpretation would be in line with 
Hall’s general formulation and could also account for the increased amount 
of symbolism in the aroused group. 

One other possibility is, of course, that both Hall and Freud are correct. 
It may well be that symbolism is used`as an alternative means of express- 
ing sex even in the absence of anxiety but becomes more preferred to 
the extent that anxiety is involved. However, an examination of the data 
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from the alcohol condition should help clarify this issue. The aroused 
group from this experiment represents a sexually aroused group presumably 
with much of the anxiety reduced by the alcohol and permissive party 
atmosphere. This group gave a large number of manifest sex stories. If 
Freud’s formulation is correct, you would not expect much symbolism in 
this group because of the presumably low anxiety level. If the formulation 
which is more in line with Hall’s theorizing is correct, you would expect 
a large amount of symbolism. As indicated previously from the compari- 
sons involving the combined groups from the alcohol condition this is 
not the case. The average symbolism score for the aroused group alone 
was .41, which is lower than the aroused and control groups of the non- 
alcohol condition (t = 3.88, p <.01; t= 1.83, p = <.07 respectively). 

It would thus seem that to the extent that anxiety is lacking, symbolism 
is lacking, and that Freud’s formulation is supported. However, there still 
remains the apparently paradoxical fact that in the intra-group breakdown 
for the nonalcohol condition those with high manifest scores also have 
high symbolism scores. This seems paradoxical because, as mentioned 
before, the writing of sex stories, especially of a primary nature, would 
seem to preclude the possibility of the presence of anxiety. However, there 
is one possibility that should not be ignored, and this involves the response- 
produced guilt that stems from writing stories of a sexual nature. The 
individuals who write strong sex stories must normally have a fairly low 
anxiety level which permits them to do this, but writing sexual stories, 
especially if primary in nature, may cue off enough guilt to channel the 
expression into symbolic form. This certainly did seem to be what was 
happening in some cases in which a primary manifest sex story was fol- 
lowed immediately by one containing symbolism. 

The solution to this very paradox has been handled by Miller (13) in 
slightly different terms in his treatment of approach-avoidance conflicts. 
Miller points out, “Similar paradoxical effects may be deduced when the 
attractiveness of the goal is held constant and its repulsiveness varied 
within the limits allowing the two gradients to cross. As the strength of 
avoidance at the goal is weakened, the subject will be expected to move 
forward. But as he moves forward, the strength of approach increases 
so that stronger avoidance must be aroused before his advance is stopped. 
The fact that the subject moves nearer to the dangerous goal more than 
compensates for its reduction in unattractiveness.” i i 

In this instance going closer to the goal would involve writing storjes 
of a more primary nature. Therefore, it would be individuals with the 
initial low gradients of avoidance who would write the most sexual stories 
and thus be apt to experience the most response-produced guilt. À ] 

Therefore, what may possibly be happening is something like this. 
The individuals in the low manifest group (both aroused and controls) 
through past training are highly anxious about expressing sex. For the 
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aroused subjects this anxiety is, of course, reinforced by the stimulation 
to which they were exposed. These individuals, therefore, would tend 
to express most of their sexuality in symbolic terms. The individuals in 
the high manifest group through past training have acquired less anxiety 
over sexuality and therefore approach close enough to the goal to write 
stories of a primary nature which in turn cues off quite a bit of guilt 
resulting in symbolic expression of sexuality. Now what about the indi- 
viduals in the moderate manifest category? They could be individuals 
with a moderate amount of anxiety who write stories with mild sexuality 
in them, but this isn’t enough to cue off much guilt, so they have only a 
moderate amount of symbolism in their stories. 

There still remains at least one apparent inconsistency: Why is it that 
in the intra-group comparisons the individuals with the highest manifest 
sex scores give high symbolism; whereas, in the inter-group comparisons 
just the reverse holds true? Why shouldn’t the control group of the 
nonalcohol condition give as must or more symbolism than the aroused 
group in view of the fact that they gave significantly more manifest sex? 
That is to say, isn’t it possible that the increased response-produced guilt 
of the control-group is enough to offset the stimulus-produced anxiety of 
the aroused group? One possible answer to this is that in the aroused 
group nearly everyone should have experienced a certain high level of 
anxiety as a function of examining the slides of attractive nude females; 
whereas, in the control group perhaps an equivalent level of guilt was 
reached by only those individuals who wrote stories of a primary manifest 
nature. 

Although much of the foregoing has been ad hoc conjecture, a few 
tentative conclusions seem justifiable: (a) It does seem that classical 
symbolism serves as a disguised expression of sexuality. (b) Symbolism 
as a mode of expression seems to be preferred only to the extent that 
anxiety over sex is present. (c) The amount of symbolism in a story is 
not necessarily a direct measure of the “normal” level of anxiety. For 
example, if an individual’s normal level is quite low, he may approach 
so close to the goal that this engenders a high level of response-produced 
guilt which may in turn produce symbolic expression of sexuality. (d) 
The above is a possible explanation of the seemingly paradoxical fact 
that both strong manifest and symbolic expressions of sexuality appear 
in the same phantasy sequences. 

PART III. The relation between sexual and aggressive imagery, Through- 
out the psychological literature there appear scattered conjectures and 
evidence that sexuality and aggression are somehow intimately linked. 
Freud (5) writes, “That cruelty and the sexual instinct are most intimately 
connected is beyond doubt taught by the history of civilization, but in the 
explanation of this connection no one has gone beyond the accentuation 
of the aggressive factors of the libido.” Dollard et al. (3) report a study by 
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Sollenberger in which there was shown to be a very marked relationship 
between aggressive behavior and male hormone content of adolescent 
boys. Ford and Beach (4) cite numerous examples of aggressive behavior 
occurring during copulation up and down the phylogenetic scale. In a 
recent study by Lindner (9) it was found that sexual offenders showed 
more aggression on a projective test than did a control group of non-sexual 
offenders. 

A similar finding exists with the present data. The stories for both 
groups were scored for the presence of overt aggression. There were five 
general categories that constituted the scoring system for aggression: (a) 
all occurrences of death except by suicide,” (b) physical violence—beat- 
ings, auto accidents, combat, rape, and so forth, (c) personal tragedies 
and misfortunes—homes burning to the ground, loved ones ill, loss of life 
savings, and so on, (d) crimes—theft, breaking and entering, embezzle- 
ment, and so on, (e) quarrels—disagreements in which anger, hatred, 
resentment, or tension are involved. Also in this analysis punishment or 
imprisonment for crimes committed was not considered as aggression. 
The crimes were scored, of course, but not any attendant punishment. 
Finally, only aggressive acts directed against persons were considered in 
this present analysis. The scoring was done independently by two separate 
scorers. A product-moment reliability coefficient was calculated using 
as the score for each individual the total frequency of appearance of 
aggressive incidents in his five stories. This correlation was .91. 

Under nonalcohol conditions only 4 of the 39 Ss in the sexually 
aroused group gave at least three aggressive responses compared with 22 
of the 38 Ss in the control group. This difference is highly significant 
(Chi-square, corrected for continuity, = 17.57, P <.01). It will be re- 
called that the sexually aroused group in the nonalcohol condition also 
expressed significantly less manifest sex. Consequently the decrease in 
both manifest sex and aggression imagery resulting from sexual arousal 
would appear to argue for a close linkage between sex and aggression. 
However, it is not at all clear what the exact nature of this linkage is. If 
there had been more aggression in the aroused group instead of less, this 
would have been consonant with the frustration-aggression hypothesis 
expounded by such writers as Dollard et al. (4), on the assumption that 
arousal had increased sexual drives which could not be satisfied under the 
circumstances. A possibility is that there were greater aggressive tenden- 
cies in the aroused group, but these suffered the same fate for the same 
reason as the sexual tendencies discussed in the previous sections. That 
is to say, it might easily be that the expression of any frustration-produced 


es i dient 

2 For the purposes of the present and a later analysis, it was considered expe À 
to omit suicides because their theoretical significance is quite complex. A check was 
made, however, and it was found that their inclusion would not have altered the 
nature of the findings. 
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aggression would be inhibited by the presence of anxiety over expressing 
aggression. It might be that some measure of a disguised or substitute form 
of aggression would show a higher frequency in the aroused group as 
was the case with expression of sexuality. Although it is a little difficult 
to conceive of “symbolic” aggression, there is a somewhat different ap- 
proach that is pertinent. McClelland (10) in his discussion of aggression 
cites evidence that if there is a strong anxiety present, aggressive tenden- 
cies appearing in phantasy will be projected into impersonal, vague, or un- 
specified agents. That is, a person is killed not at the hands of another 
person but by an animal, through sickness, accident, and so forth. Follow- 
ing this lead all instances of aggression appearing in the stories were 
scored as to whether the agent of the aggression was personal in source 
or whether the agent was impersonal or unspecified. Accidents were 
scored as impersonal because intent to harm is absent, and because the 
emphasis is definitely on the vehicle as the instrument of harm. Deaths 
in a war, although to an extent depersonalized, were scored as “personal” 
because war usually involves inter-personal conflict with intent to harm. 
Again the scoring was done independently by two individuals and prod- 
uct moment reliability coefficients were calculated. An individual’s score 
consisted of the total number of personal or impersonal instances of 
aggression appearing in his record. Separate reliabilities were calculated 
for the two types of aggression. For aggression which was personal in 
source the correlation was .93, for impersonal aggression it was .88. 

The results of this analysis showed that only 12 of the 35 Ss in the 
control group who showed any aggression attributed at least half of it to 
impersonal sources compared with 20 of the 30 Ss who showed any aggres- 
sion in the sexually aroused group (Chi-square = 6.70, P <.01). There- 
fore, although the aroused group expresses significantly less aggression 
than the control group, an appreciably greater percentage of this aggres- 
sion is impersonal in source. Thus a reasonable conclusion would seem to 
be that the aroused group was not only anxious about expressing manifest 
sex, but also anxious about expressing manifest aggression; and when it 
did express manifest aggression, there was a tendency to project it into 
impersonal or unspecified sources. 

In short, in college males anxiety resulting from sexual arousal seems 
to result in a decrease and disguise not only of manifest sexual imagery 
but of thoughts of direct personal aggression as well. 
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Origins of Motives in the 
Oedipus Complex * 


SIGMUND FREUD 


ACCORDING TO my already extensive experience, parents play a leading 
part in the infantile psychology of all persons who subsequently become 
psychoneurotics. Falling in love with one parent and hating the other 
forms part of the permanent stock of the psychic impulses which arise in 
early. childhood, and are of such importance as the material of the subse- 
quent neurosis. But I do not believe that psychoneurotics are to be sharply 
distinguished in this respect from other persons who remain normal— 
that is, I do not believe that they are capable of creating something 
absolutely new and peculiar to themselves. It is far more probable—and 
this is confirmed by incidental observations of normal children—that in 
their amorous or hostile attitude toward their parents, psychoneurotics 
do no more than reveal to us, by magnification, something that occurs less 
markedly and intensively in the minds of the majority of children. An- 
tiquity has furnished us with legendary matter which corroborates this 
belief, and the profound and universal validity of the old legends is ex- 
plicable only by an equally universal validity of the above-mentioned 
hypothesis of infantile psychology. 

I am referring to the legend of King Oedipus and the Oedipus Rex of 
Sophocles. Oedipus, the sọn of Laius, king of Thebes, and Jocasta, is ex- 
posed as a suckling, because an oracle had informed the father that his 
son, who was still unborn, would be his murderer. He is rescued, and grows 

* Reprinted by permission of the publisher from Freud, S., The interpretation of 
dreams. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1900. 
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up as a king’s son at a foreign court, until, being uncertain of his origin, 
he, too, consults the oracle, and is warned to avoid his native place, for he 
is destined to become the murderer of his father and the husband of his 
mother. On the road leading away from his supposed home he meets King 
Laius, and in a sudden quarrel strikes him dead. He comes to Thebes, 
where he solves the riddle of the Sphinx, who is barring the way to the 
city, whereupon he is elected king by the grateful Thebans, and is re- 
warded with the hand of Jocasta. He reigns for many years in peace and 
honour, and begets two sons and two daughters upon his unknown mother, 
until at last a plague breaks out—which causes the Thebans to consult 
the oracle anew. Here Sophocles’ tragedy begins. The messengers bring 
the reply that the plague will stop as soon as the murderer of Laius is 
driven from the country. But where is he? 


Where shall be found, 
Faint, and hard to be known, the trace of the ancient guilt? 


The action of the play consists simply in the disclosure, approached 
step by step and artistically delayed (and comparable to the work of a 
psychoanalysis) that Oedipus himself is the murderer of Laius, and that 
he is the son of the murdered man and Jocasta. Shocked by the abominable 
crime which he has unwittingly committed, Oedipus blinds himself, and 
departs from his native city. The prophecy of the oracle has been fulfilled. 

The Oedipus Rex is a tragedy of fate; its tragic effect depends on the 
conflict between the all-powerful will of the gods and the vain efforts of 
human beings threatened with disaster; resignation to the divine will, and 
the perception of one’s own impotence is the lesson which the deeply 
moved spectator is supposed to learn from the tragedy. Modern authors 
have therefore sought to achieve a similar tragic effect by expressing the 
same conflict in stories of their own invention. But the playgoers have 
looked on unmoved at the unavailing efforts of guiltless men to avert the 
fulfilment of curse or oracle; the modern tragedies of destiny have failed 
of their effect. 

If the Oedipus Rex is capable of moving a modern reader or playgoer 
no less powerfully than it moved the contemporary Greeks, the only pos- 
sible explanation is that the effect of the Greek tragedy does not depend 
upon the conflict between fate and human will, but upon the peculiar 
nature of the material by which this conflict is revealed. There must be a 
voice within us which is prepared to acknowledge the compelling power 
of fate in the Oedipus, while we are able to condemn the situations occur- 
ring in Die Ahnfrau or other tragedies of fate as arbitrary inventions. 
And there actually is a motive in the story of King Oedipus which explains 
the verdict of this inner voice. His fate moves us only because it might 
have been our own, because the oracle laid upon us before our birth the 
very curse which rested upon him. It may be that we were all destined to 
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direct our first sexual impulses toward our mothers, and our first impulses 
of hatred and violence toward our fathers; our dreams convince us that 
we were. King Oedipus, who slew his father Laius and wedded his mother 
Jocasta, is nothing more or less than a wish-fulfilment—the fulfilment of 
the wish of our childhood. But we, more fortunate than he, in so far as we 
have not become psychoneurotics, have since our childhood succeeded in 
withdrawing our sexual impulses from our mothers, and in forgetting our 
jealousy of our fathers. We recoil from the person for whom this primitive 
wish of our childhood has been fulfilled with all the force of the repres- 
sion which these wishes have undergone in our minds since childhood. 
As the poet brings the guilt of Oedipus to light by his investigation, he 
forces us to become aware of our own inner selves, in which the same 
impulses are still extant, even though they are suppressed. The antithesis 
with which the chorus departs: — 


... Behold, this is Oedipus, 
Who unravelled the great riddle, and was first in power, 
Whose fortune all the townsmen praised and envied; 
See in what dread adversity he sank! 


—this admonition touches us and our own pride, us who since the years 
of our childhood have grown so wise and so powerful in our own estima- 
tion. Like Oedipus, we live in ignorance of the desires that offend mo- 
rality, the desires that nature has forced upon us and after their unveiling 
we may well prefer to avert our gaze from the scenes of our childhood. 

In the very text of Sophocles’ tragedy there is an unmistakable reference 
to the fact that the Oedipus legend had its source in dream-material of 
immemorial antiquity, the content of which was the painful disturbance 
of the child’s relations to its parents caused by the first impulses of 
sexuality. Jocasta comforts Oedipus—who is not yet enlightened, but is 
troubled by the recollection of the oracle—by an allusion to a dream 
which is often dreamed, though it cannot, in her opinion, mean any- 
thing: — 


For many a man hath seen himself in dreams 
His mother’s mate, but he who gives no heed 
To suchlike matters bears the easier life. 


The dream of having sexual intercourse with one’s mother was as com- 
mon then as it is to-day with many people, who tell it with indignation and 
astonishment. As may well be imagined, it is the key to the tragedy and 
the complement to the dream of the death of the father. The Oedipus 
fable is the reaction of fantasy to these two typical dreams, and just as 
such a dream, when occurring to an adult, is experienced with feelings of 
aversion, so the content of the fable must include terror and self-chastise- 
ment. The form which it subsequently assumed was the result of an un- 
comprehending secondary elaboration of the material, which sought to 
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make it serve a theological intention. The attempt to reconcile divine 
omnipotence with human responsibility must, of course, fail with this 
material as with any other. 

Another of the great poetic tragedies, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, is rooted 
in the same soil as Oedipus Rex. But the whole difference in the psychic 
life of the two widely separated periods of civilization, and the progress, 
during the course of time, of repression in the emotional life of humanity, 
is manifested in the differing treatment of the same material. In Oedipus 
Rex the basic wish-phantasy of the child is brought to light and realized 
as it is in dreams; in Hamlet it remains repressed, and we learn of its 
existence—as we discover the relevant facts in a neurosis—only through 
the inhibitory effects which proceed from it. In the more modern drama, 
the curious fact that it is possible to remain in complete uncertainty as to 
the character of the hero has proved to be quite consistent with the over- 
powering effect of the tragedy. The play is based upon Hamlet’s hesitation 
in accomplishing the task of revenge assigned to him; the text does not 
give the cause or the motive of this hesitation, nor have the manifold 
attempts at interpretation succeeded in doing so. According to the still 
prevailing conception, a conception for which Goethe was first responsibile, 
Hamlet represents the type of man whose active energy is paralysed by 
excessive intellectual activity: “Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 
According to another conception, the poet has endeavoured to portray a 
morbid, irresolute character, on the verge of neurasthenia. The plot of the 
drama, however, shows us that Hamlet is by no means intended to 
appear as a character wholly incapable of action. On two separate occasions 
we see him assert himself: once in a sudden outburst of rage, when he 
stabs the eavesdropper behind the arras, and on the other occasion when 
he deliberately, and even craftily, with the complete unscrupulousness of a 
prince of the Renaissance, sends the two courtiers to the death which was 
intended for himself, What is it, then, that inhibits him in accomplishing 
the task which his father’s ghost has laid upon him? Here the explanation 
Offers itself that it is the peculiar nature of this task. Hamlet is able to 
do anything but take vengeance upon the man who did away with his 
father and has taken his father’s place with his mother—the man who 
shows him in realization the repressed desires of his own childhood. The 
loathing which should have driven him to revenge is thus replaced by self- 
reproach, by conscientious scruples, which tell him that he himself is no 
better than the murderer whom he is required to punish. I have here 
translated into consciousness what had to remain unconscious in the 
mind of the hero; if anyone wishes to call Hamlet an hysterical subject I 
cannot but admit that this is the deduction to be drawn from my interpreta- 
tion. The sexual aversion which Hamlet expresses in conversation with 
Ophelia is perfectly consistent with this deduction—the same sexual 
aversion which during the next few years was increasingly to take posses- 
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sion of the poet’s soul, until it found its supreme utterance in Timon of 
Athens. It can, of course, be only the poet’s own psychology with which 
we are confronted in Hamlet; and in a work on Shakespeare by Georg 
Brandes (1896) I find the statement that the drama was composed im- 
mediately after the death of Shakespeare’s father (1601 )—that is to say, 
when he was still mourning his loss, and during a revival, as we may fairly 
assume, of his own childish feelings in respect of his father. It is known, 
too, that Shakespeare’s son, who died in childhood, bore the name of 
Hamnet (identical with Hamlet). Just as Hamlet treats of the relation of 
the son to his parents, so Macbeth, which was written about the same 
period, is based upon the theme of childlessness. Just as all neurotic 
symptoms, like dreams themselves, are capable of hyper-interpretation, and 
even require such hyper-interpretation before they become perfectly intel- 
ligible, so every genuine poetical creation must have proceeded from more 
than one motive, more than one impulse in the mind of the poet, and 
must admit of more than one interpretation. I have here attempted to 
interpret only the deepest stratum of impulses in the mind of the creative 
poet. 
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Types of Human Needs 


HENRY A. MURRAY 


PSYCHOGENIC NEEDS 


THE SECONDARY or psychogenic needs, which are presumably dependent 
upon and derived from the primary needs, may be briefly listed. They 
stand for common reaction systems and wishes. It is not supposed that 
they are fundamental, biological drives, though some may be innate. The 
first five pertain chiefly to actions associated with inanimate objects.’ 


n Acquisition (Acquisitive attitude). To gain possessions and property. To 
grasp, snatch or steal things. To bargain or gamble. To work for money or 
goods. 

n Conservance (Conserving attitude). To collect, repair, clean and preserve 
things. To protect against damage. 

n Order (Orderly attitude). To arrange, organize, put away objects. To be 
tidy and clean. To be scrupulously precise. 

n Retention (Retentive attitude). To retain possession of things. To refuse to 
give or lend. To hoard. To be frugal, economical and miserly. 

n Construction (Constructive attitude). To organize and build. 


Actions which express what is commonly called ambition, will-to- 
Seal desire for accomplishment and prestige have been classified as 
ollows: 


n Superiority (Ambitious attitude). This has been broken up into two needs: 
the n Achievement (will to power over things, people and ideas) and the n 
Recognition (efforts to gain approval and high social status). 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Explorations in per- 
sonality, by Henry A. Murray, copyright 1938 by Oxford University Press, Inc. Pp. 


80-85; 109-115. i 
1 To some extent the same tendencies are exhibited towards people (acquiring 


friends, maintaining loyalties, possessiveness, organizing groups). 
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n Achievement (Achievant attitude). To overcome obstacles, to exercise 
power, to strive to do something difficult as well and as quickly as possible. 
(This is an elementary Ego need which alone may prompt any action or be 
fused with any other need.) 

n Recognition (Self-forwarding attitude). To excite praise and commendation. 
To demand respect. To boast and exhibit one’s accomplishments. To seek 
distinction, social prestige, honours or high office. 


We have questioned whether the next need should be distinguished from 
the Recognition drive. In the present study the two have been combined. 


n Exhibition (Exhibitionistic attitude). To attract attention to one’s person. 
To excite, amuse, stir, shock, thrill others. Self-dramatization. 


Complementary to Achievement and Recognition are the desires and 
actions which involve the defence of status or the avoidance of humiliation: 


n Inviolacy (Inviolate attitude). This includes desires and attempts to prevent 
a depreciation of self-respect, to preserve one’s “good name,” to be immune 
from criticism, to maintain psychological “distance.” It is based on pride and 
personal sensitiveness. It takes in the n Seclusion (isolation, reticence, self- 
concealment) which in our study was considered to be the opposite of n 
Exhibition and, for this reason, was not separately considered. The n Inviolacy 
has been broken up into three needs: n Infavoidance (the fear of and retraction 
from possible sources of humiliation), n Defendance (the verbal defence of 
errors and misdemeanours), and n Counteraction (the attempt to redeem 
failures, to prove one’s worth after frustration, to revenge an insult). Counter- 
action is not truly a separate need. It is n Achievement or n Aggression acting 
in the service of n Inviolacy. 

n Infavoidance (Infavoidant attitude). To avoid failure, shame, humiliation, 
ridicule. To refrain from attempting to do something that is beyond one’s 
powers. To conceal a disfigurement. 

n Defendance (Defensive attitude). To defend oneself against blame or belittle- 
ment. To justify one’s actions. To offer extenuations, explanations and excuses. 
To resist “probing.” 

n Counteraction (Counteractive attitude). Proudly to overcome defeat by 


restriving and retaliating. To select the hardest tasks. To defend one’s honour 
in action. 


The next five needs have to do with human power exerted, resisted or 
yielded to. It is a question of whether an individual, to a relatively large 
extent, initiates independently his own behaviour and avoids influence, 
whether he copies and obeys, or whether he commands, leads and acts 
as an exemplar for others. 


n Dominance (Dominative attitude). To influence or control others. To per- 
suade, prohibit, dictate. To lead and direct. To restrain. To organize the 
behaviour of a group. 

n Deference (Deferent attitude). To admire and willingly follow a superior 
allied O. To co-operate with a leader. To serve gladly. 

n Similance (Suggestible attitude). To emphathize. To imitate or emulate. To 
identify oneself with others. To agree and believe. 
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n Autonomy (Autonomous attitude). To resist influence or coercion. To defy 
an authority or seek freedom in a new place. To strive for independence. 

n Contrarience (Contrarient attitude). To act differently from others. To be 
unique. To take the opposite side. To hold unconventional views. 


The next two needs constitute the familiar sado-masochistic dichotomy. 
Aggression seems to be either 1, the heightening of the will-to-power 
(Achievement, Dominance) when faced by stubborn opposition, 2, a 
common reaction (fused with n Autonomy) towards an O that opposes 
any need, or 3, the customary response to an assault or insult. In the 
latter case (revenge) it is Counteraction acting in the service of n Inviolacy. 
One questions whether n Abasement should be considered a drive in its 
own right. Except for the phenomenon of masochism, Abasement seems 
always to be an attitude serving some other end: the avoidance of further 
pain or anticipated punishment, or the desire for passivity, or the desire to 
show extreme deference. 


n Aggression (Aggressive attitude). To assault or injure an O. To murder. To 
belittle, harm, blame, accuse or maliciously ridicule a person. To punish 
severely. Sadism. 

n Abasement (Abasive attitude). To surrender. To comply and accept punish- 
ment. To apologize, confess, atone. Self-depreciation. Masochism. 


The next need has been given a separate status because it involves a 
subjectively distinguishable form of behaviour, namely inhibition. Objec- 
tively, it is characterized by the absence of socially unacceptable conduct. 
The effect desired by the subject is the avoidance of parental or public 
disapprobation or punishment. The need rests on the supposition that 
there are in everybody primitive, asocial impulses, which must be restrained 
if the individual is to remain an accepted member of his culture. 


n Blamavoidance (Blamavoidance attitude). To avoid blame, ostracism or 
punishment by inhibiting asocial or unconventional impulses. To be well- 
behaved and obey the law. 


The next four needs have to do with affection between people; seeking it, 
exchanging it, giving it, or withholding it. 


n Affiliation (Affiliative attitude). To form friendships and associations. To 
greet, join, and live with others. To co-operate and converse sociably with 
others. To love. To join groups. ; 
n Rejection (Rejective attitude). To snub, ignore or exclude an O. To remain 
aloof and indifferent. To be discriminating. 

n Nurturance (Nurturant attitude). To nourish, aid or protect a helpless O. 
To express sympathy. To “mother” a child. 

n Succorance (Succorant attitude). To seek aid, protection or sympathy. To 
cry for help. To plead for mercy. To adhere to an affectionate, nurturant 
parent. To be dependent. 
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To these may be added with some hesitation: 


n Play (Playful attitude). To relax, amuse oneself, seek diversion and entertain- 
ment. To “have fun,” to play games. To laugh, joke and be merry. To avoid 
serious tension. 


Finally, there are two complementary needs which occur with great 
frequency in social life, the need to ask and the need to tell. 


n Cognizance (Inquiring attitude). To explore (moving and touching). To 
ask questions. To satisfy curiosity. To look, listen, inspect. To read and seek 
knowledge. 

n Exposition (Expositive attitude). To point and demonstrate. To relate facts. 
To give information, explain, interpret, lecture. 


On the basis of whether they lead a subject to approach or separate 
himself from an object, these derived needs may be divided into those 
which are positive and those which are negative, respectively. Positive 
needs may again be divided into adient needs: those which cause a subject 
to approach a liked object, in order to join, amuse, assist, heal, follow or 
co-operate with it; and contrient needs: those which cause a subject to 
approach a disliked object in order to dominate aggressively, abuse, 
injure, or destroy it. Negative needs, following Holt,* are abient needs. 

This classification of needs is not very different from lists constructed 
by McDougall, Garnett, and a number of other writers. At first glance it 
is quite different from the scheme most commonly used in psycho-analysis. 
According to the latter there are two fundamental urges, or two classes of 
drives: ego instincts and sex instincts. Among the ego instincts is the 
hunger drive and the need for aggression. Hunger is rarely mentioned, but 
within recent years aggression has become one of the chief variables in 
the analyst’s conceptual scheme. Aggression, the concomitant of hate, is 
considered to be the force which is operating when an individual attacks, 
injures and murders others. It may also be turned inward, in which case 
the subject may abuse, mutilate or even kill himself. Contrasting with ag- 
gression and other unnamed ego instincts are the sex instincts—the force 
underlying them all being termed “libido.” Under sex has been subsumed: 

1. The sex instinct proper, as biologists have described it, that is, the 
force which leads to the development of sexual characteristics and to inter- 
course between the sexes (n Sex). 

2. All tendencies which seek and promote sensuous gratification (7 
Sentience), particularly the enjoyment of tactile sensations originating in 
certain sensitive regions of the body (the erogenous zones). Thus, analysts 
speak of oral, anal, urethral and genital erotism. 

3. All desires and actions which are attended by genital excitement 
or by that characteristic emotional state—the palpitating, ecstatic-like 


2 Holt, F. B. Animal drive and the learning process, New York, 1931. 
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feeling—which is the usual accompaniment of sexual activity. Here one 
speaks of the erotization of a need (fusions with n Sex). 

4. All manifestations of love and humane feeling: the emotions of a 
lover, feelings of friendship, social inclinations (n Affiliation) and maternal 
tenderness (n Nurturance). Here the sex instinct takes the place of the 
biologist’s herd instinct. It binds people together and leads to peace and 
concord. 

5. Self-love, or Narcism, is also considered to be a manifestation of 
the sex instinct, but here it is the sex instinct turned inward upon the 
subject (Narcism, or Egophilia). 


* * * * * 


MANIFEST AND LATENT NEEDS 


Need integrates commonly become objectified and exhibit themselves 
in overt action, when they are aroused. One can observe repeatedly in 
some people the same directional tendency carried along by the same 
mode towards the same object. Integrates of this sort tend to become 
loosely organized into a characteristic temporal sequence: a daily schedule 
which gives shape to a person’s life. Some need integrates, however, do 
not become objectified in real action when evoked. They take one of a 
number of other forms, all of which we have termed latent. “Covert” or 
“imaginal” would have been a happier word, since in these cases the 
complexes are not strictly speaking latent. They are active fantasies which 
are merely not manifested objectively, or, if so manifested, follow an 
“irreal” (Lewin’s term *) course. Let us list briefly the chief courses or 
levels of need expression. 

1. An objectified (overt or manifest) need. This includes all action 
that is “real” (seriously and responsibly directed towards actual objects), 
whether or not it is preceded by a conscious intention or wish. 

2. A semi-objectified need. Here we class overt activity that is play- 
fully and imaginatively (irresponsibly) directed towards real objects, or 
that is seriously directed towards imagined objects. y 

2a. Play, particularly the play of children, but also many of the things 
that adults do “for fun,” let us say, when they are intoxicated. 

2b. Dramatics: expressing a need integrate by playing the preferred 
role in a theatrical production. j 

2c. Ritual, religious or semi-religious practices that are expressive of 
some relatedness to imagined higher powers. fy 

2d. Artistic expression: singing a song, playing a musical composition 
or reciting a poem that gives expression to a complex. 

2e. Artistic creation: composing a work of art (painting sculpture, 
music, literature) that portrays a complex, in whole or in part. 


® Lewin, K. Principles of topological psychology, New York, 1936. 
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3. A subjectified need. This covers all need activity that finds no overt 
expression. The following are significant: 

3a. Desires, temptations, plans, fantasies, and dreams. Information as 
to these important processes must be obtained directly from the subject. 

3b. Vicarious living. Here, the subject occupies himself with the ob- 
jectification by another object of tendencies similar to his own inhibited 
impulses. He empathically participates in the action. The following are 
sources of stimulation: 

i. contemporary events, actual happenings in the present world 
which the subject observes (ex: an execution, a marriage or a 
funeral), or hears about from his acquaintances or reads about 
in the newspaper; 

ii. fiction, fairy tales, stories, plays and movies that the subject 
especially enjoys; or 

iii. art objects which represent some element in a need integrate. 
The art object may stand for an object of desire or of fear, or it 
may be something with which the individual can identify himself. 

When, in an adult, a need with its integrate is not actually objectified 
one usually supposes that it is inhibited. Since such inhibitions are matters 
of importance in understanding a personality we have found it necessary 
to distinguish between needs that are overt (manifest) and those that are 
not. In our study the latter (semi-objectified and subjectified forms of 
activity) were classed together as “latent” needs (/n). 

In judging an individual it is important to observe which needs are 
periodically satisfied and which are repeatedly frustrated. Here we have 
to take account of specific abilities. Frustration may lead to inhibition of 
a need, to atrophy from hopelessness or to exaggerated re-striving. It is 
necessary to note the occurrence of gratuitous end situations (unnaturally 
facile climaxes), common in the lives of the over-privileged. With the 
latter, needs may be so easily satisfied that they rarely enter consciousness. 
Hence these people may appear as if they had none. Here, the conclusion 
must be that it is hard to judge the strength of needs without knowing 
which of them are being regularly stilled during times when the subject 
is not being observed. 

The word “attitude,” so widely used in social psychology, seems to 
describe a state intermediate between subjectification and objectification. 
It is an “obvious readiness” to act in a certain way. If the attitude is barely 
obvious it might be considered inhibited, covert, latent. If it is very obvious 
it might be judged to be overt and manifest. Anyhow, it seems that 
“attitude,” in so far as it refers to behaviour, can be subsumed under the 
need concept, because the latter is the more inclusive. Need is defined to 
cover everything from the most incipient inclination toward assuming a 
certain attitude to the most complete expression of such a tendency. 
Attitude is limited to the mid-region between latency and full realization. 
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It would be hardly appropriate to say that an erotic fantasy was an attitude 
or that committing murder was an attitude. Attitudes make up the derm 
of a personality. Most of the social attitudes can be classified as the needs 
have been classified (affiliative, nurturant, dominative, rejective, etc.). 
This also applies to attitudes about ideologies (political platforms, religions, 
philosophies). Verbal activity in connection with such programs and 
beliefs we have termed ideological needs. For example: 


n ideo Aggression, to demolish a theory. 
n ideo Affiliation, to be friendly to an idea. 
n ideo Rejection, to scorn or vote against a proposition. 


The positive adient needs are expressed by different types of positive 
attitude (favourable to an object); whereas the contrient and abient needs 
are expressed by different types of negative attitude (unfavourable to an 
object). 


CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS NEEDS 


It is important to distinguish the needs which are relatively conscious 
from those which are relatively unconscious (un).* By consciousness we 
mean introspective or, more accurately, immediately-retrospective aware- 
ness. Whatever a subject can report upon is considered conscious; every- 
thing else which, by inference, was operating in the regnancy is considered 
unconscious. According to this convenient pragmatic criterion, conscious- 
ness depends upon verbalization. Thus, conscious facts (for the experi- 
menter) are limited to those which the subject is able to recall. Conse- 
quently, in all organisms below man every regnant variable, being 
unverbalizable, is treated as if it were unconscious. 

A conscious as well as an unconscious need (un) may be either sub- 
jectified or objectified. For example, many conscious desires are never 
put into action and many unconscious needs are exhibited in actions 
which can be interpreted by others. The manifestations of unconscious 
needs are usually rationalized or “explained away” by the subject. They 
are attributed to another need or to some other factor: habit, convention, 
imitation, bad influence, etc. As a general rule, unconscious needs are in 
opposition to the social personality. Together they constitute what has 
been called the alter ego, a partly dissociated self, composed of tendencies 
that are not “let out” in everyday life. It is this subterranean part of an 
individual that may, by a sudden eruption, produce an unpredicted 
transformation: contrafaction, conversion, regression or creative progres- 
sion. A dual personality (ex: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde) is a limiting case. 
What is unconscious is much more difficult to modify than what is con- 


* Conventional abbreviations are as follows: Cs = conscious; Ucs = unconscious. 
We have used “un” to stand for “unconscious need.” 
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scious. Hence, one of the steps in the development of personality is that 
of becoming conscious of what is unconscious. 

Unconscious needs commonly express themselves in dreams, in visions, 
in emotional outbursts and unpremediated acts, in slips of the tongue and 
pen, in absent-minded gestures, in laughter, in numberless disguised 
forms fused with acceptable (conscious) needs, in compulsions, in ration- 
alized sentiments, in projections (illusions, delusions and beliefs), and in 
all symptoms (hysterical conversion symptoms particularly). In the present 
study we became less interested as time went on in conscious overt 
behaviour—it was obvious and the subject knew about it—and increas- 
ingly absorbed in the exploration of unconscious complexes. 

At this point, a special difficulty arises in connection with the subject 
who is disturbed or depressed but does not know what is wrong or what 
he needs. He is like a sick man ignorant of medicine. For example, there 
is no instinct that leads a patient with scurvy to drink orange juice. He 
must be told what he needs. If left to himself he might seek (that is, act 
as if he “really” needed) a great variety of things. Similarly it appears that 
many people do not know what it is they “really” want, what they “really” 
need for their own well-being. They recognize it only when they find it, 
after much fumbling about or after being shown by someone else. Parents, 
nurses, educators, psycho-therapists, priests and moral philosophers make 
it their business to tell the young, the depraved and the sick what they 
need. Perhaps they are wrong most of the time, but when it can be shown 
that such a prediction is right, that a certain heretofore unexhibited trend 
of action brings contentment in place of inner disturbance, then there is 
reason to suppose that a need has been satisfied, a need that was previously 
active, though entirely unconscious. If, however, there has been no 
antecedent discontent we must consider the possibility of a new integration 
of needs, or even of the generation of a new need. It is often fruitful to 
consider an individual from the point of view of what needs are currently 
satisfied and what needs (common in others) are not; and then to consider 
which ones of the satisfied and which ones of the unsatisfied are really 
important to his well-being. 
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The Clinical Use of the Thematic 
Apperception Test with Soldiers * 


ELLIOTT JAQUES 


THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST has recently been described in a 
manual by Murray and his collaborators (4) as a test designed to uncover 
underlying drives and emotions, complexes, and conflicts of a personality. 
It consists of a series of 20 pictures of a variety of social situations about 
which the patient is instructed to make up short stories. These stories are 
then analyzed for what the content might reveal about the subject himself. 
Analysis is based on the assumption that “when one attempts to interpret 
a complex social situation he is apt to tell as much about himself as he is 
about the phenomenon on which attention is focussed” (3). The value of 
the test stems from the fact that it is like an empty canvas upon which the 
patient is allowed unwittingly to paint his own inner problems, most often 
in a form unrecognized by himself. 

The test has been used clinically by the author at a Canadian Army Base 
Psychiatric Hospital for the past eight months as part of the routine psychi- 
atric study of soldier patients suffering neurotic breakdowns. It is felt that 
the test is of use, not as a diagnostic instrument, but as an x-ray of 
personality which allows the clinician to peer into the emotional life of 
his patient. Performed early in the process of personality analysis it is 
. particularly suited to provide leads regarding psychopathology which can 

be followed up in interview or by hypnosis or narcoanalysis. Administered 
| after the initial case-history interview, it allows the patient to project un- 
consciously those conflicts which have led to his breakdown. The 20 


pictures are of sufficient variety that somewhere along the line fantasy 


* Excerpted and reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the 
Journal of abnormal and social Psychology, 1945, 40, 363-375. 
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material of dynamic significance is likely to appear. These fantasies are 
frequently projections of unconscious needs and conflicts which are not 
obtainable in direct interview, and thus the clinician is often able to proceed 
more rapidly to a deeper level of personality analysis than might be 
achieved by direct questioning alone. 

The results presented here are taken from a series of over one hundred 
patients in which the test was employed as part of a detailed personality 
study. This report is intended to illustrate the use of the TAT in arriving 
at a rapid and not too detailed picture of psychopathology. It should be 
stated, however, that the relatively superficial type of analysis used here 
is not due to a limitation of the test itself. Indeed, it is felt that the TAT 
is an excellent instrument for giving leads as to the basic and deeply 
situated drives governing behavior. This has been reported by Morgan and 
Murray (3) and in experimental work at the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic (5). But even the present less-detailed use of the test involves a great 
deal of interpretation on the part of the clinician. This raises the question 
of the validity of the interpretations obtainable from the TAT stories. 
Harrison and Rotter (1, 2, 7), using the test on psychiatric patients at the 
Worcester State Hospital, found that the TAT stories allowed the deduc- 
tion of important biographical and personality information with a high 
degree of validity. In the present study, statistical validation of results 
under controlled experimental conditions was not feasible. Instead, the 
material obtained from the TAT was validated clinically in the sense that 
it was checked against material obtained on interview, free association, 
hypnosis, narcoanalysis, and observation of behavior in the rehabilitation 
program, and, most important, it was validated pragmatically from the 
point of view of usefulness in psychotherapy. A constant danger to be 
guarded against is the projection of the examiner’s own personality into 
his interpretations of the stories. This danger can be overcome only by 
experience with the test and by constantly measuring interpretations 
against facts obtained by other means. It is felt that the consistent manner 
in which material obtained by the TAT has led to fruitful lines of investiga- 
tion in the individual case and the usefulness of this material in psycho- 
therapy are both highly suggestive of the validity of the test as a clinical 
instrument. 


THE TEST AND MODE OF PRESENTATION 


The pictures used were those of the edition previous to the set recently 
published (4). Since there are some major differences between the two 
editions, the following brief descriptions of the pictures are given for 
purposes of identification: 


1. Boy with violin 
2. Country scene 
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Elderly woman and young man 

Silhouette of man (or woman) 

Woman’s head on man’s shoulder 

Figure huddled against couch; revolver on floor 

Man in loin cloth, holding woman dressed in flowing robe; both looking 

at older woman holding baby 

8. Gray-haired man looking at younger man 

9. Man clutched from behind by three hands 

10. Adolescent boy; barrel of rifle at one side; in background dim scene of 
surgical operation 

11. Woman clutching shoulders of man 

12. Young man on couch; elderly man leaning over him 

13. Blank card 

14. Head and shoulders of man shouting and holding arm over head 

15. Man among gravestones 

16. Four men in overalls lying on grass 

17. Road skirting deep chasm between high cliffs; obscure figures in distance; 
head and neck of dragon protruding from rocky wall 

18. Man with bushy hair and horn-rimmed glasses speaking, with upraised fist 

19. Two figures, outlined in doorway, appear to be looking out across large 
estate 

20. Outline drawing of two old men, one seated on shoulders of the other 


Pe i 


The subject was given the following instructions: 


This is a test of imagination. I am going to show you a series of pictures and 
I want you to use your imagination to make up a short story with a plot about 
each picture. Imagine what is going on in the picture, and in each case tell 
what led up to the situation and what the final outcome will be. I am not 
looking for a good literary effort, but rather for imagination. So remember, 
make up a story with a plot, giving the situation, the events leading up to it, 
and the final outcome. 


Where possible the full 20 stories were obtained in one sitting. On the 
average, 20 stories were obtained in about one hour and 20 minutes, with 
about 13 to 15 stories in the first hour and the remainder in a subsequent 
interview. For picture 13, the blank card, special instructions as follows 
were given: 

Now this next is a blank card, and I want you to make up a story to it. 
You may either imagine a picture on it and tell a story about the picture, or 
just let your mind go blank like the card and make up any story at all. Re- 
member we want a story with a plot. Just any story will do, as long as you 
make it up. 


It is felt that it is important in each case to obtain details about the 
circumstances leading up to the situation described for the picture and the 
final events resulting from this situation. This is so because in describing 
the preceding events and final outcome the patient must resort to almost 
pure imagination. Therefore, in each case he was allowed to proceed 
spontaneously, but if he omitted the preceding events or outcome he was 
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asked at the end: “Well, what led up to that?” or “What had happened 
before?” or “What will the final outcome be?” or “What is going to 
happen now?” Further, when there seemed to be resistance or blocking 
on the part of the subject, he was prompted with such questions about 
characters in his story as: “How does the man feel?” or “What was he 
thinking about?” No direct questions such as “Was the man worried?” 
were used. 

The TAT can be administered to patients of below average intelligence. 
The more intelligent the subject, the more elaborate and skillfully worded 
are the stories. However, stories with satisfactory content for analysis have 
been obtained from subjects with IQ’s as low as 80. Consistently satis- 
factory stories were obtained from subjects with IQ’s of 90 and above. 

The stories were recorded verbatim by typewriter as the patient talked. 
The noise of the typewriter had no apparent adverse influence. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS 


A detailed account of analysis cannot be given here. Sound analysis 
requires experience and all the subtleties of clinical interpretation. There 
are certain basic steps in analysis, however, and these will be outlined 
briefly. Detailed analysis into needs and press, as described by Murray 
(3, 4), was not attempted, because, although this detailed mode of analysis 
is of benefit in using the test as a research instrument or for very detailed 
analysis of personality, in the present instance it was desired to use it as a 
clinical guide to underlying strivings and conflicts. 

Our analysis was based upon the following: 


1. Determination of the central character or hero in each story 
2. Determination of the main thema in each story 

a. Strivings of the hero 

b. Forces in the hero’s environment 

Emotional color and outcome of the stories 

Relationships between parents and sibling figures 
Introduction of extraneous figures and objects 

Discrepancies between fantasies and facts obtained through the case 
history 

7. Indicators of dynamically important stories 

Recurrent themas 

Complementary themas 

Blocking 

Flushing and fidgeting 

Interests 

Stories which seem to “come from nowhere” 


ASL oes 


IRSA 
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CASE MATERIAL 


In order to indicate specifically the manner in which psychologically 
significant material may be extracted from the stories, a number of actual 
case histories are now presented. First, there is a series of cases with 
stories selected to illustrate the manner in which underlying strivings and 
conflicts show in the stories and, secondly, one detailed case presentation 
to illustrate the present method of using the TAT in dealing with neurotic 
patients. 

The method used in making these studies was as follows: First a routine 
psychiatric case history was taken. This was followed by a TAT, which 
was then analyzed in conjunction with the case history, using it to illumi- 
nate points in the history, as well as to add new material. Out of the 
picture of the patient derived from the case history and the TAT, hypoth- 
eses were made concerning the underlying psychopathology and these 
hypotheses were then followed up by further interview, or free association, 
or, in the case of relatively uncooperative patients, with hypnosis. On an 
average, the combination of initial interview, TAT, and free association, 
or hypnosis requires from four to five hours. It is felt that the inclusion 
of the TAT early in the process of personality analysis sped up the process, 
shortcutting many hours of interview. 


Case 1 


This was a 32-year-old sergeant, admitted with complaints of pain in his 
chest, Mother and brother were both nervous and he himself was timid and 
nervous as a child, He was very attached to his mother and had put off marry- 
ing because of the wish not to leave her. He had a good civilian record as an 
electrician and in spare time invented electrical devices. After a business 
failure in 1938, he sold all possessions and spent the proceeds on a six-month 
holiday. Joined the army with the hope that his inventions might be put to use 
there. Was disappointed in this desire, however, and further disappointed in 
not being promoted to the rank of Warrant Officer. He then developed in- 
numerable complaints without organic findings. Is voluble and excitable and 
has a high opinion of himself. His attitude was immature and adult judgment 
in connection with his complaints was lacking. Among his TAT stories were 
the following two which clearly reflect his overattachment to his mother: 


Picture 3: This young man seems to be in trouble or he is going away and 
leaving his mother. Maybe such a thing that he’s got married and has to make 
a home. (How does he feel?) They would naturally feel pretty badly at having 
to part. I imagine he says to her, “Don’t feel so badly. TIl be back to see you 
as often as I can.” (What is the outcome?) Everything is all right. 


Picture 4: This young man is looking out into space. Probably thinking 
about what he has to do tomorrow. It seems to be night. (What is he thinking?) 
If he’s a farmer he’s wondering if it's going to be a nice day tomorrow. (How 
does he feel?) If it’s a nice night you couldn’t help but think of pleasant things. 
He may be thinking of his home. (Long pause with much fidgeting and pre- 
occupation.) Hm! I'm not much good at this. Maybe he wishes he was over 
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there. With his home. (What is the outcome?) He goes to bed and dreams 
about it. 


In the first story the man feels worried about getting married because 
he will have to leave his mother. This home and mother attachment carries 
over into the succeeding story, with the hero wishing he was at home. In 
dealing with this case, it was at first thought that frustration at not obtain- 
ing promotion was the chief cause of his symptoms. Further study, how- 
ever, revealed that extreme mother attachment and separation-anxiety 
were the main features, the frustration with respect to advancement being 
a secondary precipitating factor. Such stories as the above two are typical 
of those obtained in mother-fixated subjects, and are presented as charac- 
teristic of a series of soldiers in which mother fixation and anxiety over 
separation from home entered as dominant features. Further examples of 
stories indicating strong mother fixation are given in Case 2. 


Case 2 


A 33-year-old sergeant of slightly above average intelligence. He was always 
healthy as a child and had no neuropathic traits. Went to Grade VIII at 14 
years of age. Good work record. In 1938, for no reason apparent to himself, 
he began to have nightmares and was afraid of dead bodies. He got along 
well in the army until January, 1943, when in a setting of increasing responsi- 
bility due to impending marriage and promotion to sergeant he developed a 
“tight-band” headache. Then in the summer of 1943 he became nervous and 
jittery and was taken off overseas draft for this reason. This nervousness and 
the headaches continued to the time of admission to hospital in December, 
1943. The following were some of the TAT stories which he produced. 


Picture 4: Looks like someone is going through the darkness and they 
don’t like it. Seems like someone is trying to make up their minds to go into 
the darkness—don’t know whether there are stairs down here or not. I'd say 
eventually they don’t go into the darkness—they just go back again. (What’s in 
the darkness?) Don’t know, sir. I can’t quite figure it out. There seems to be 
absolutely nothing in the dark—a total blank. Probably he’s just afraid of 
something in the darkness, there’s really nothing there, but it works on his 
mind and he’s afraid to go in. 


Picture 7: Looks almost the picture of shame, doesn’t it? Looks as if this 
lady has sort of caught them as they were, and they don’t like being caught 
like that. The man is trying to explain to the lady that nothing happened. 
Actually I think that nothing happened, they've been more or less misunder- 
stood, and after they explain things, everything works out happily. After it 
was all explained they cleared the whole thing up, but I'd say this lady took 
an awful lot of convincing but they finally did convince her that they were 
telling the truth. No relation between them. (What led up to the present situa- 
tion?) By the way they were dressed they were going to have intercourse, and 
this lady is the girl’s mother. 


Picture 9: Looks like somebody was grabbing him from behind. Yet there 
are three hands there instead of just two. The man looks as if he's sleeping 
and yet he looks as though someone has sneaked up from behind and grabbed 
him, Whatever has grabbed him from behind he doesn’t seem to be able to 
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fight against it. He doesn’t seem to be struggling at all—body and head seem to 
be relaxed. (What led up to this?) If he wasn’t clothed, you would almost 
believe that he was dreaming—from the look on his face he seems to Beis 
(pauses) ... seems to be bothering him from the look on his face yet he 
seems to be fighting against it. I think that it’s a dream and he wakes up from 
his sleep. Hard to figure out just what grabbed him . . . (pauses) . . . it’s a human 
being from the hands—it seems to be just one person to me. 

Picture 13: Still think of the other picture—the one with three hands 
behind the man. I look at the blank and think that he should be fighting against 
that instead of just remaining relaxed like he was. There’s a danger there, and 
he should be fighting against it. I don’t know what it is. We'll say someone is 
trying to choke him. The thing that he should be fighting against eventually 
gets its hands around his neck and chokes him. (Very emotionally disturbed 
during this story.) 

Picture 14: He seems to be—something seems to be rushing against him. 
Whatever it is he wants to stop it but yet he can’t stop it. He’s hollering at the 
top of his voice but he just can’t move. He’s not caught there or anything—he 
hasn’t any success and the train comes right down and runs over him. 

Stories 4, 9, 13, and 14 can be grouped together and represent recur- 
rence of the theme of anxiety with respect to more or less vaguely defined 
dangers pressing from outside. The strength of this preoccupation is 
indicated by the carry-over into story 13, in response to the blank card. 
The clue to these four stories seemed to be in number 9, where there is 
strong anxiety about being grabbed from behind, anxiety that is mixed 
with passive submission. This was interpreted as a strong passive homo- 
sexual trend, probably latent, and the anxiety in stories 4, 13, and 14 was 
thus also interpreted in this light. This belief was strengthened by story 
7 where “nothing actually happened,” and in which heterosexual relations 
are associated with shame. 

Going back to the case history, two factors seemed to predominate. This 
man developed anxiety at the time of his coming marriage and in a setting 
of increased responsibility. Because of the latent homesexual strivings 
indicated in the TAT, the marriage relationship was investigated in more 
detail, and it soon became clear that his anxiety actually began two months 
earlier than first supposed, at the time that he proposed to his present 
wife. On free associating to this period, he produced no material relating 
to his fiancée, but rather gave a picture of associations with other men in 
the unit, in particular of long peaceful walks in the country with one of the 
other NCO’s. No actual homosexual experiences were uncovered but up to 
the age of 33 he had had heterosexual relations only once and this was 
not satisfying. His warmest relationships had always been with men. It 
was felt that this material more than substantiated the hypothesis that this 
man’s anxiety arose out of his own latent passive homosexuality, aroused 
at a time when he found himself face to face with marriage. Although his 
marriage has been happy, its success is based on the dependent role which 
he plays with respect to his wife. Sex relations are infrequent. 
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A further clue to the development of the latent homosexuality in this 
case is given in a number of other stories which suggest a strong Oedipus 
complex. 


Picture 3: Looks like a mother and son and they have gotten bad news of 
some kind. Possibly could be a quarrel—they both look very down-hearted. 
Looks like a quarrel—(pause)—or a death in the family. They're looking like 
someone in the family had died—there may be a doctor in attendance who is 
trying to do something. (Who died?) Near relative—maybe a brother or sister 
or maybe the father would be more likely. They have the funeral and are very 
sorrowful for awhile. The son takes care of his mother and that’s the outcome. 


Picture 10: Td say that the patient on the table is in great agony. He seems 
to be afraid... (pause)... yet there’s nothing he can do about it—they’re 
going to operate anyway. This man has been at work, got into an accident, and 
he’s... (pause) ...they’re performing an emergency operation. He seems to 
be in pain but there seems to be a lot of fear. This little boy here is his son, 
and he feels quite sad about his father being hurt. I'd say that he’d finally wind 
up by dying. (How does the boy feel about this?) It gets him sad for a while, 
but eventually as years go by it gets out of his memory and it doesn’t bother 
him. Funny, I don’t know why, but looking at that picture that boy will grow 
up to be a doctor, for some reason or other. 


Picture 17: Looks almost in the stone age when there were prehistoric 
animals. More or less survival of the fittest. The big animal is trying to get 
the small insect here. I don’t think he does—I think that the small one is 
rather more or less shifty and fast and winds up with the big animal dashing 
at this small one—the bigger topples over the cliff and a flock of these smaller 
insects have their meal off the big one instead of the other way around. 


Picture 20: Almost looks like somebody having a dream. Pretty hard to 
make a story other than that. This man I'd say is a little crazy. This one looks 
almost like a ruler or a king in the older days. This creature that’s almost 
mad is more or less jealous, for this man has a lot of power and respect. I'd 
say that him being crazy—that’s probably the reason that he is crazy. He's 
always hated this man because of his power and now in the state of mind he’s 
in he’s going to wipe him out so that he won’t have that power any more. Yet 
this man looks as though there may be people in front of him as well as this 
man behind him. And yet it’s this man behind him who eventually does get 
him away and takes his power. The people who I said were out in front were 
quite happy about it. This man just goes back to where he was, he’s a little 
more respected, but he’s still more or less crazy and people don’t pay any more 
attention to him. 


Two main patterns emerge from these stories. First there is the strong 
mother fixation showing in number 3 in which the hero of the story 
rescues his mother from drudgery and want, and cares for her. It should 
be noted that a dead father is projected into both these stories. In line 
with this are the fantasies in stories 10, 17, and 20, in which death wishes 
against father figures are clearly expressed. In story 10, the father is 
killed, but the boy forgets about it. In number 17 the small animal kills 
the big one and in story 20 the small man kills the strong man and steals 
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the power from him. In both the latter cases the hero has an audience of 
people who are happy when he kills the strong figure. These stories are 
suggestive of a strong Oedipus situation still present in fantasy, with strong 
mother attachment, and rivalry combined with aggressively hostile feelings 
against the father. Following up this lead, the following facts were elicited: 
This man was always very much attached to his mother. The most vivid 
memory of his childhood was at the age of 11 when his father went on 
night duty, and he was the “father” during the day. He remembers very 
much the resentment he felt against his father at that time and the feeling 
of power he had at his position of responsibility as the oldest child. This 
situation would appear to be played out in fantasy in story 17. In short, 
although time did not allow a thorough analysis of psychopathology, the 
TAT stories were strongly suggestive of an unresolved Oedipus situation 
ending in mother identification with passive homosexual trends, and hostility 
against the father. The homesexual trends suggested in the TAT would 
appear to be established by the facts of the case discussed above. 


Case 3 


In this case only one TAT story is presented. It illustrates clearly the projec- 
tion of sibling rivalry into the stories. It is the case of a 30-year-old soldier, 
admitted to the hospital because of an attack of unconsciousness with frothing 
at the mouth and thrashing about. After regaining consciousness he became 
very emotional, started weeping, and said his nerves got the better of him. His 
brother was killed in the air force one year before. He became greatly disturbed 
over this and then began to worry that he was not playing a more active part in 
winning the war. 

Picture 9: This man seems to be forced by other people to look at some- 
thing that he doesn’t want to look at. He seems to know what it is. It may 
have been some crime that he committed himself and he’s being forced into 
doing it but within himself he is rebelling against it. He seems to be in a state 
of almost collapse so it must be something he knows that he definitely does 
not want to look at. He finally works himself up to such a state that he gets 
hysterical and has to be taken away. (What is he looking at and what led up 
to this?) It’s rather gruesome but I’d say that he’s possibly murdered somebody 
and has been quickly apprehended and brought back to view his own work. 
(Murdered whom and why?) That part's kind of got me. Possibly had a 
quarrel with his brother and killed him in a fit of passion. He’s very sorry 
after he’s done it. 


In this story we see direct expression of sibling rivalry and hostile feel- 
ings against his brother. In view of this and the fact that his symptoms 
came on after the death of his brother, the sibling relationship was investi- 
gated further. It was found that there had always been rather intense 
rivalry between himself and the brother who was killed in the air force. 
Under hypnosis the patient became highly emotional when discussing the 
situation and particularly when discussing the death of his brother. It was 
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revealed that since the death of his brother he had been continuously 
worried and upset. The fainting attacks came on partly in this setting. 

There were other factors present in this case leading to the onset of the 
fainting attacks and the above TAT story is not presumed to summarize 
the whole of the underlying psychopathology in this case. It is presented 
merely to indicate how sibling rivalry shows in the TAT and how part of 
this man’s underlying emotional conflict is projected into the TAT story 
with its theme of remorse and hysterical anxiety arising out of guilt over 
aggression against a brother. 


Case 4 


This was a 22-year-old private, admitted to hospital because of fainting 
attacks. He had a life-long history of timidity and recessiveness, and had never 
adjusted properly in the army. Electroencephalogram was negative. Although 
the attacks appeared to be clearly related to disturbances in his mood, neverthe- 
less the actual precipitating factors were not elicited in interview. A TAT was 
done, and among others the following two stories with a repeated theme were 
obtained. 


Picture 6: Looks like somebody has attempted suicide. Looks like a soldier 
serving away from home. Probably got involved in some way. His conscience 
got the best of him and he decided to end it all. (What led up to this?) What- 
ever he got involved in. (Make up a story about it. Fill in more detail.) He 
got in trouble with, say, a woman and he’s married back home and he just 
couldn’t face it. 


Picture 12: Looks like a person being hypnotized. Probably a doctor putting 
a patient under hypnotism to see what his reactions are. After a few minutes 
he comes out of it and maybe the doctor has found out something that has a 
bearing on the case and he is able to cure the patient. (What does the doctor 
find out?) Found out what was worrying him. Maybe he was troubled—we’ll 
go back to the woman—and he was a married man and it just kept working on 
him and so the vision always seemed to be in front of him and he wasn’t in 
the best of health and it just kept wearing him down. It was something he 
hadn’t told the doctor before and, by hypnotizing him, he found out. (What 
is the final outcome?) The patient is cured. No, I wouldn’t want to say he'd 
be cured because (pause) the doctor will probably suggest something for him 
to do, but don’t know what he could suggest. Say the fellow admits being the 
father of the child and then it is born and lives and they put him in a home. 


Guilt and preoccupation over heterosexual activity are expressed in 
rather undisguised form in these stories. In both of them the hero is involved 
with a woman. In the first instance the concomitant guilt is expressed in 
suicide, and in the second it is expressed as emotional breakdown. In 
response to picture 12 is obtained the same type of expression of inner 
conflict as was obtained in case 1, picture 12, in which the patient interprets 
the picture as a doctor-patient relationship and projects his own inner 
conflicts into the character of the patient in the story. It appeared from 
these stories that the patient was possibly projecting his own guilt over 
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extramarital relations into the hero figure. This lead was followed up in 
interview, and, although the patient denied the implications, he became 
emotionally very upset. Therefore hypnosis was resorted to, and with great 
emotion the patient burst forth with a story of his involvement with a 
female cousin of his, about which he felt both guilt and anxiety. The poor 
prognosis indicated in story 12 in which the patient states “I wouldn’t 
want to say he was cured” was fully borne out, for nothing could be done 
in this case but to recommend his return to Canada. 


* * * * * 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of the present paper to indicate the usefulness 
of the Thematic Apperception Test in a military hospital where speed 
and efficiency were of the utmost importance since it was not possible to 
keep the patients in hospital for any great length of time. The case histories 
which have been presented are intended to indicate the manner in which 
the strivings underlying behavior are projected into the stories. It is felt 
that even the few examples given will serve to illustrate the wide variety 
of thematic material obtainable from different subjects in response to the 
same picture. These differences are dictated, not by the picture, but by 
the personality makeup of the subject himself. A rapid method of analyzing 
the stories has been outlined and illustrated, and it is felt that the consistent 
manner in which inner strivings and conflicts revealed by the TAT were 
verified by subsequent analysis and therapy justifies the conclusion that 
this test is a useful aid in the study of psychopathology in neurotic patients. 

In summary, the following uses of the Thematic Apperception Test to 
the clinical psychiatrist are suggested: 

1. Eliciting further biographical material. 

2. Uncovering unconscious needs, sentiments, and conflicts not easily 
obtainable in interview. 

3. Elaboration of parental, sibling, and general social relationships. 

4. Economy of time in arriving at a picture of psychodynamics at a 
relatively deep level of personality. 

5. As a psychotherapeutic agent, both in the uncovering of dynamics 
and in the direct use of the stories in helping the development of the 
patient’s insight into his problems. 
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The Self-Actualization Tendency * 


CARL R. ROGERS 


The organism has one basic tendency and striving—to actualize, maintain, 
and enhance the experiencing organism. Rather than many needs and 
motives, it seems entirely possible that all organic and psychological 
needs may be described as partial aspects of this one fundamental need. 
It is difficult to find satisfactory words for this proposition. The particular 
phrasing is from Snygg and Combs. The words used are an attempt to 
describe the observed directional force in organic life—a force which has 
been regarded as basic by many scientists, but which has not been too 
well described in testable or operational terms. 

We are talking here about the tendency of the organism to maintain 
itself—to assimilate food, to behave defensively in the face of threat, to 
achieve the goal of self-maintenance even when the usual pathway to that 
goal is blocked. We are speaking of the tendency of the organism to move 
in the direction of maturation, as maturation is defined for each species. 
This involves self-actualization, though it should be understood that this 
too is a directional term. The organism does not develop to the full its 
capacity for suffering pain, nor does the human individual develop or 
actualize his capacity for terror or, on the physiological level, his capacity 
for vomiting. The organism actualizes itself in the direction of greater 
differentiation of organs and of function. It moves in the direction of 
limited expansion through growth, expansion through extending itself by 
Means of its tools, and expansion through reproduction. It moves in the 
direction of greater independence or self-responsibility. Its movement, as 
Angyal has pointed out (1, pp. 32-50), is in the direction of an increasing 
self-government, self-regulation, and autonomy, and away from heteron- 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Rogers, C. R., Client- 
centered therapy. Boston: Houghton, 1951. Pp. 487-494. 
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ymous control, or control by external forces. This is true whether we 
are speaking of entirely unconscious organic processes, such as the regula- 
tion of body heat, or such uniquely human and intellectual functions as 
the choice of life goals. Finally, the self-actualization of the organism 
appears to be in the direction of socialization, broadly defined. 

The directional trend we are endeavoring to describe is evident in the 
life of the individual organism from conception to maturity at whatever 
level of organic complexity. It is also evident in the process of evolution, 
the direction being defined by a comparison of life low on the evolutionary 
scale with types of organisms which have developed later, or are regarded 
as farther along in the process of evolution. Thus the directional tendency 
which we are discussing will be defined most adequately by comparing 
the undeveloped with the developed organism, the simple organism with 
the complex, the organism early or low on the evolutionary scale with the 
organism which has developed later and is regarded as higher. Whatever 
generalized differences are found constitute the direction of the basic 
tendency we are postulating. 

Ideas similar to this proposition are being increasingly advanced and 
accepted by psychologists and others. The term “self-actualization” is 
used by Goldstein (2) to describe this one basic striving. Mowrer and 
Kluckhohn stress the “basic propensity of living things to function in such 
a way as to preserve and increase integration” (5, p. 74). This is a slightly 
different concept, but directional in nature. Sullivan points out that “the 
basic direction of the organism is forward” (8, p. 48). Horney gives a 
vivid description of this force as it is experienced in therapy: “The ultimate 
driving force is the person’s unrelenting will to come to grips with himself, 
a wish to grow and to leave nothing untouched that prevents growth” 
(3, p. 175). Angyal sums up his thinking on this point in the following 
statement. “Life is an autonomous dynamic event which takes place 
between the organism and the environment. Life processes do not merely 
tend to preserve life but transcend the momentary status quo of the 
organism, expanding itself continually and imposing its autonomous deter- 
mination upon an ever increasing realm of events” (1, p. 48). 

It is our experience in therapy which has brought us to the point of 
giving this proposition a central place. The therapist becomes very much 
aware that the forward-moving tendency of the human organism is the 
basis upon which he relies most deeply and fundamentally. It is evident 
not only in the general tendency of clients to move in the direction of 
growth when the factors in the situation are clear, but is most dramatically 
shown in very serious cases where the individual is on the brink of 
psychosis or suicide. Here the therapist is very keenly aware that the only 
force upon which he can basically rely is the organic tendency toward 
ongoing growth and enhancement. Something of our experience has been 
summarized by the writer in an earlier paper. 
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As I study, as deeply as I am able, the recorded clinical cases which have 
been so revealing of personal dynamics, I find what seems to me to be a very 
significant thing. I find that the urge for a greater degree of independence, the 
desire for a self-determined integration, the tendency to strive, even through 
much pain, toward a socialized maturity, is as strong as—no, is stronger than— 
the desire for comfortable dependence, the need to rely upon external authority 
for assurance. ... Clinically I find it to be true that though an individual may 
remain dependent because he has always been so, or may drift into dependence 
without realizing what he is doing, or may temporarily wish to be dependent 
because his situation appears desperate, I have yet to find the individual who, 
when he examines his situation deeply, and feels that he perceives it clearly, 
deliberately chooses dependence, deliberately chooses to have the integrated 
direction of himself undertaken by another. When all the elements are clearly 
perceived, the balance seems invariably in the direction of the painful but 
ultimately rewarding path of self-actualization or growth. (7, p. 218) 


It would be grossly inaccurate to suppose that the organism operates 
smoothly in the direction of self-enhancement and growth. It would be 
perhaps more correct to say that the organism moves through struggle 
and pain toward enhancement and growth. The whole process may be 
symbolized and illustrated by the child’s learning to walk. The first steps 
involve struggle, and usually pain. Often it is true that the immediate 
reward involved in taking a few steps is in no way commensurate with the 
pain of falls and bumps. The child may, because of the pain, revert to 
crawling for a time. Yet, in the overwhelming majority of individuals, the 
forward direction of growth is more powerful than the satisfactions of 
remaining infantile. The child will actualize himself, in spite of the painful 
experiences in so doing. In the same way, he will become independent, 
responsible, self-governing, socialized, in spite of the pain which is often 
involved in these steps. Even where he does not, because of a variety of 
circumstances, exhibit growth of these more complex sorts, one may still 
rely on the fact that the tendency is present. Given the opportunity for 
clear-cut choice between forward-moving and regressive behavior, the 
tendency will operate. 

One puzzle that is not adequately solved by this proposition is the 
question, “Why must the factors of choice be clearly perceived in order 
for this forward-moving tendency to operate?” It would seem that unless 
experience is adequately symbolized, unless suitably accurate differentia- 
tions are made, the individual mistakes regressive behavior for self- 
enhancing behavior. 


Behavior is basically the goal-directed attempt of the organism to satisfy 
its needs as experienced, in the field as perceived. 

This proposition becomes somewhat modified in the human organism, 
as we shall see, by the development of the self. Let us first consider it as 
it applies to organisms in general, and in the human infant before the 
self comes to play an important role in the regulation of behavior. 
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All needs have a basic relatedness, if we accept the previous proposition, 
in that they all spring from and have reference to, the basic tendency to 
maintain and enhance the organism. These needs occur as physiological 
tensions which, when experienced, form the basis of behavior which 
appears functionally (though not consciously) designed to reduce the 
tension and to maintain and enhance the organism. The need itself is not 
necessarily consciously experienced; there are seemingly different levels 
of description. In hunger, for example, stomach contractions occur which 
ordinarily are not directly experienced. The excitation which is thus set 
up may be experienced vaguely and below the conscious level, nevertheless 
bringing about behavior which is in the direction of food, or it may be 
symbolized and perceived on the conscious level as hunger. 

The question arises, Do all needs have their origin in physiological 
tensions? Are the needs for affection and achievement, for example, which 
seems to be significantly related to the maintenance and enhancement of 
the organism, biologically based? We should gain by well-planned research 
on this point. The work by Ribble (6) and others would seem to indicate 
that the need for affection is a physiological need, and that the infant who 
does not have adequate close physical contact with a mother-person is left 
in a state of unsatisfied physiological tension. If this is true of the infant, 
then it is easy to see how this need, like all the others, becomes elaborated 
and channelized through cultural conditioning into needs which are only 
remotely based upon the underlying physiological tension, Much more 
work needs to be done in this area before we have any deep understanding 
of this problem. The research to date is poorly planned and poorly 
controlled. 

It is noted that behavior is postulated as a reaction to the field as 
perceived. This point, like some of the other propositions, is proved every 
day in our experience, but is often overlooked. The reaction is not to 
reality, but to the perception of reality. A horse, sensing danger, will try 
to reach the safety and security which he perceives in his stall, even though 
the barn may be in flames. A man in the desert will struggle just as hard 
to reach the “lake” which he perceives in a mirage, as to reach a real water 
hole. At a more complex level, a man may strive for money because he 
perceives money as the source of emotional security, even though in fact 
it may not satisfy his need, Often, of course, the perception has a high 
degree of correspondence with reality, but it is important to recognize 
that it is the perception, not the reality, which is crucial in determining 
behavior. 

It should also be mentioned that in this concept of motivation all the 
effective elements exist in the present. Behavior is not “caused” by some- 
thing which occurred in the past. Present tensions and present needs are 
the only ones which the organism endeavors to reduce or satisfy. While 
it is true that past experience has certainly served to modify the meaning 
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which will be perceived in present experiences, yet there is no behavior 
except to meet a present need. 


Emotion accompanies and in general facilitates such goal-directed behavior, 
the kind of emotion being related to the seeking versus the consummatory 
aspects of the behavior, and the intensity of the emotion being related to 
the perceived significance of the behavior for the maintenance and enhance- 
ment of the organism. 


In this goal-seeking effort which is termed behavior, what is the place 
of emotion, feeling, emotionalized attitudes? Any brief answer is likely 
to contain serious inadequacies, yet some framework for our thinking may 
be supplied by this Proposition. We may think of emotions as falling 
primarily into two groups—the unpleasant and/or excited feelings, and 
the calm and/or satisfied emotions. The first group tends to accompany 
the seeking effort of the organism, and the second to accompany satisfaction 
of the need, the consummatory experience. The first group appears to 
have the effect of integrating and concentrating behavior upon the goal, 
rather than having the disintegrating effect which some psychologists have 
pictured. Thus, in anything but excessive degree, fear accelerates the 
organization of the individual in the direction of escape from danger, and 
competitive jealousy concentrates the efforts of the individual to surpass. 
Leeper (4) has formulated this point of view more fully. 

The intensity of the emotional reaction appears to vary according to 
the perceived relationship of the behavior to the maintenance and enhance- 
ment of the organism. Thus if my leap to the curb to escape the oncoming 
automobile is perceived as making the difference between life and death, 
it will be accompanied by strong emotion. The reading of another chapter 
tonight in a new psychology book, a behavior which is seen as having a 
slight relationship to my development, will be accompanied by a very 
mild emotion indeed. 

Both these propositions have been worded and discussed as though 
behavior always had to do with the maintenance and enhancement of the 
organism. As we shall see in later propositions, the development of the 
self may involve some modification of this, since behavior is then often best 
described as meeting the needs of the self, sometimes as against the needs 
of the organism, and emotional intensity becomes gauged more by the 
degree of involvement of the self than by the degree of involvement of the 
organism. As applied, however, to the infra-human organism, or to the 
human infant, these last two propositions appear to hold. 
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A Comparative Study of Motivations as 
Revealed in Thematic Apperception 
Stories and Autobiography * 


ARTHUR W. COMBS 


INTRODUCTION 


THIS sTupy represents an attempt to define more clearly the possibilities of 
the Thematic Apperception Test and autobiography for research in the 
dynamic aspects of behavior. It seems clear that these two instruments do 
not reveal the same aspects of personality. For better understanding of the 
exact nature of these devices it is essential that their areas of usefulness 
be more clearly and exactly defined. From either of these instruments the 
most important understandings which the clinician hopes to achieve are 
understandings of the motivational forces driving the organism to activity. 
Among these motivational forces, perhaps the most important, are the 
needs or fundamental desires of the individual. This study is an attempt to 
examine the comparative effectiveness of the TAT and autobiography 
in revealing these fundamental aspects of motivation. 


METHOD 


Forty-six students in mental hygiene classes at Syracuse University 
wrote stories in response to the twenty pictures of the Thematic Appercep- 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Journal of clinical 
Psychology, 1947, 3, 65-75. 
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tion Test. The same students wrote autobiographies in a series of seven 
assignments throughout the semester covering the following topics: 


1. Incidents in my life having a lasting effect on my personality and how I 
think they have affected me. 

Factors in my life making for self-confidence and lack of self-confidence. 
My early life in my family and its effect on me. 

Feeling of inferiority I have had. 

My earliest memories and what I would do with three wishes. 

People in my life and their effect on my adjustments and maladjustments. 
My autobiography and evaluation of my personality. 


BAA PSN 


In this way 907 TAT stories and over 1,500 pages of autobiographical 
materials were obtained for analysis. As stories and assignments were 
completed, authors’ names were removed by an assistant and materials 
were filed by number. In this way two folders were acquired for each 
student, one containing his twenty TAT stories and one containing the 
collected autobiography of the individual. These materials were then 
analyzed according to the methods described in a previous paper (2) in 
which the major motivating desires of the identified character in the TAT 
story, or of the author in the case of autobiography, were extracted and 
recorded. In this process, a “Desires List” of forty most common motivat- 
ing desires was used as a means of standardizing descriptions of desire 
(See Table 3). When the analysis of all materials had been completed, the 
analyses of TAT stories and autobiographies were compared, 


COMPARISON OF TOTALS 


A total of 4,726 desires were tabulated from the autobiographical 
materials representing an-average of 102.7 desires analyzed for each case; 
2,933 desires were similarly tabulated from the analysis of TAT stories 
Tepresenting an average of 63.8 desires per case studied. The frequencies 
for each of the forty items of the Desires List were reduced to percentages 
in order to adjust for the differences in total numbers of desires analyzed 
in the two instruments. When the forty items of the Desires List were 
arranged in order of frequency with which each item appeared in TAT 
or autobiography, a rank order correlation of .739 was obtained between 
the two instruments. This expresses a fairly high degree of relationship 
between the frequencies with which each instrument reveals specific 
desires, It is apparent that the two instruments have a considerable area of 
overlap with respect to motivational analysis. This area of overlap or 
Separation of the two instruments may be more clearly observed in 
Table 1. 

J It is necessary to recall in examining these results that an autobiography 
is a life history and as such is primarily concerned with the past and the 
present. The TAT, on the other hand, is an instrument designed more 
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Taste 1. The Ten Most Frequently Analyzed Desires from TAT and from 


Autobiography 
ners ——————————Č—ČČ—Č—ČĆÁ 
IN FIRST 10 For TAT IN FIRST 10 FoR BOTH TAT AND IN FIRST 10 FOR 

ONLY AUTOBIOGRAPHY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ONLY 
Jo OF TOTAL % OF TOTAL Jo OF TOTAL 9% OF TOTAL 
DESIRES IN TAT IN TAT BIOG. IN BIOG. 

* 10.8% relations with.. 7.2% avoid restriction 8.3% 14.1% be accepted 
5.4% care for....... 6.9% avoid blame 12.3% 7.5% be respected 
4.1% means to...... 6.8% mental peace 3.0% 5.0% be attractive 
4.7% duty.. : 5.3% accomplish 9.8% 3.2% be helped to 

4.6% be safe 3.6% 
3.9% be loved by 4.5% 


* Percentage of total desires extracted from the protocols of this instrument. For 
example, relations with represents 10.8% of all desires analyzed from all TAT stories, 


specifically with reference to the present or future and the desires, hopes, 
fears and goals it expresses must be so interpreted. Examining first the 
areas of overlap of the two instruments it appears that both are extensively 
utilized by the individual to express: 


1. A desire for freedom from restraint, coercion, direction and control. 
When it is remembered that these subjects are college students in late 
adolescence this desire does not seem at all surprising. 

2. A desire to avoid blame, humiliation, guilt, and to be free from worry, 
fear, the catastrophe of the unknown, etc. 

3. A desire to accomplish, to produce, and to reach life goals, 

4. A desire for physical security. 

5. A desire to be loved. 


Unfortunately, we have no way of knowing from the analysis what these 
desires are “concerned with,” but only the existence of the desire itself. 
There may be wide variations in these desires when the object of the 
desire is investigated, i.e., in childhood a desire to be loved may refer to 
Parents but in a college girl may have a very different meaning. Neverthe- 
less, that these desires are sufficiently strong to appear in both groups 
irrespective of goal objects is interesting in itself and represents a degree 
of similarity in two instruments. 

It is clear from the list of items most frequent in autobiography that this 
instrument tends to stress the social and dependency aspects of the indi- 
vidual’s desires. To be accepted, to be respected (looked up to and 
admired) and to be attractive, all strongly emphasize recognition aspects 
of the personality and are concerned with social adequacy. Again, these 
are typical adolescent motivations and probably mirror the social pressures, 
Strivings and attitudes of the individual attempting to gain status. The 
Other strong desire expressed in the autobiography is a desire to be helped, 
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to be guided or dependent upon. In view of the nature of the autobiography 
and its emphasis upon the individual’s past history and childhood experi- 
ence this desire does not appear surprising. 

The desires among the first ten in the TAT, however, do not lend them- 
selves to such easy interpretation and appear more diverse in emphasis: 


1. The desire to maintain relations with appears most strongly in the TAT. 
The concern of individuals with separation of one sort or another from loved 
ones plays a very large part in many stories. For college students away from 
home and facing the need to set out on their own very soon, this feeling is 
understandable. It is also likely that this may represent an artifact of the type of 
pictures in the TAT or may be simply a common stereotype. It is also possible 
that this category mirrors the war-caused shortage of men and in many cases 
the separation of a relative or lover in action overseas. 

2. The desire to care for is a relatively adult concern and one would not 
expect to find this strongly indicated in the autobiography which deals primarily 
with the years in which the individual was “cared for” himself. 

3. The concern over means to achieve goals is strong in the TAT and in the 
majority of cases refers particularly to the desire for wealth and financial 
security. 

4. The emphasis upon duty in the TAT is interesting and reflects the diffi- 
culties of adjusting to changing values and attitudes in college life. 


RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 


It is necessary to interpret the results of the section above most cautiously 
as they represent a comparison of totals without respect to individual 
significance. They may include, particularly in the case of autobiography, 
much that is relatively unimportant or extraneous material. More im- 
portant is the question of what is important to the individual, to what extent 
these overlap in the two instruments and wherein the instruments differ. 
Totals may indicate these factors but they may also cover them up. 
Accordingly we have attempted a study of these factors as follows: 


1. For each individual both TAT and autobiography desires analyses were 
reduced to per cents of the individual’s total number of desires. This was done 
to equalize the two sets of data and to make them roughly comparable since 
there was a considerably higher average number of desires indicated for each 
person in the lengthy autobiography. 

2. The average number of categories into which the desires for our individuals 
fell was 21.0 for autobiography and 23.5 for the TAT out of a possible 40 in 
our Desires List. Thus it would appear that the TAT gives a slightly greater 
spread of responses than autobiography. 

3. In this comparison, the criterion of significance for each individual was 
any percentage for a particular desire greater than the per cent for that desire 
derived from the total group. We have assumed that when the percentage of 
appearance for any item of an individual's analysis exceeds the expected per- 
centage of use for that category in the whole group, then that fact indicates 
significance of the item for that individual. Upon this assumption we have 
examined each subject’s pattern of desires appearing in our analysis. These 
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significant items for each individual were then compared in the two sets of 
data and indicated as appearing in TAT alone, in both instruments, or in 
autobiography alone. The results have been tabulated and appear in Tables 2 
and 3. 


Taste 2. Distribution of Significant Items in TAT and Autobiography When All 
Desires Greater Than Average Expectancy Are Considered Significant 


Items appearing in TAT alone ............ 9.67 5-15 
Items appearing in both TAT and 

autobiography Ratt, Shisha E Ree IADS 2-9 
Items appearing in autobiography alone . wA 3-12 


From Table 2 it would appear that while considerable overlapping 
exists, the significant desires from TAT are less often overlapped than is 
true of the autobiography. This would seem to suggest that the TAT is 
more revealing than the autobiography. It will be recalled that the average 
number of categories utilized by our subjects on the TAT was 23.5 while 
for the autobiography the average was 21.0. While this difference in 
categories utilized may introduce some degree of error into our results, it 
does not seem sufficient to markedly affect the general tendencies observed. 

It is probable, however, that the most important differences lie in the 
categories which separate individuals rather than in the overall item count 
which may cover up or level out such individual differences in the use of 
the instrument. 

A more detailed analysis of these results appears in Table 3 where the 
items of our Desires List are tabulated individually. If one considers a 
preponderance in a particular category toward one list or the other of five 
cases or more as significant, a very great superiority in favor of TAT 
appears in Table 3. With such a criterion eighteen items appear more 
frequently in TAT and only three in autobiography. Examination of the 
totals of this table further reveals this difference. A total of 456 individual 
responses on TAT show significant emphasis not revealed in autobiography 
as compared to 286 appearing in autobiography but not in TAT. Although 
a difference in the average number of categories utilized in TAT and 
autobiographical analyses appeared, it does not seem possible that so 
small a difference could be responsible for the large amount of superiority 
seen in these results for the TAT. A much more likely explanation of this 
piling up on the TAT seems to lie in a fundamental difference in the kinds 
of responses found in each instrument. 

An examination of Table 3 helps to understand the nature of some of 
these differences between the two instruments. The significance of these 
items is in terms of the criteria we have established, namely, that the 
percentage of occurrence for the individual must exceed the percentage 
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of the group as a whole on that item. In these items, therefore, we have a 
yes—no indication of significance and not a qualitative distinction which 
would answer “How much?” It is probable that wide variations in signifi- 
cance actually exist for each of the items in our Table. However, it may be 
said that these items meet a minimum criterion. 


Items Appearing Most Often in Autobiography. 1. Overcome handicap: 
This factor seems to fit the logically expected materials from autobiography. 
Inasmuch as autobiography lends itself best to the reporting of fact and par- 
ticularly emphasizes the past, it is not surprising to find this factor more closely 
associated with autobiography than with the TAT which should emphasize 
more the present and future. Handicaps, real or imaginary, are a very live 
problem, particularly in adolescence and are reported in autobiography often 
and with poignancy. Many of these problems, such as adolescent pimples, 
being too tall or short, etc., disappear with greater maturity and by college age 
they may have ceased to exist as problems at all. Perhaps this may explain its 
lack of emphasis in TAT results. Another factor that may contribute to a low 
frequency of this item in the TAT is the well known psychological fact that 
individuals possessing handicaps are often loath to accept this fact. It is unlikely 
therefore that phantasy material would indicate these to any great extent. It 
would seem more likely that the individual would picture himself in phantasy 
as whole and possessing the very opposite of his true characteristics. 

2. To be accepted: The presence of this category in the autobiography list 
would tend to corroborate the emphasis of that instrument on the social aspects 
of the individual’s experience previously mentioned. 

3. To avoid blame: This item appears to be fairly well represented in both 
instruments. It includes the desire to avoid humiliation, embarrassments, etc. 

Items appearing most frequently in TAT. 1. To die: To die and to atone 
are closely related and probably should be consolidated. It is hardly surprising, 
if our analysis of the nature of the content of autobiography is correct, to find 
these items more often in TAT since such feelings are not socially acceptable. 
These categories refer ordinarily to states of mental and emotional turmoil and 
represent an affective level not ordinarily dealt with in the autobiographical 
accounts stressing action. 

2. To atone: This item contains a considerable loading of guilt feelings which 
are often not recognized by the writer as such, but are repressed or inhibited 
because such feelings are socially unacceptable. In speaking of self in auto- 
biography, then it is not surprising to find this category seldom used. It is 
likely, too, that there is a real distaste for the recall of incidents where this feeling 
is called for. 

3. For sexual relations with: A greater frequency in this category on the 
TAT would be expected. The need to protect self is too great for the individual 
to bring himself to verbalize such socially reprehensible desires. In a great 
majority of cases it is likely that this desire may not even be recognized, to say 
nothing of beiag verbalized or admitted in a formal report. 

4. To be with: It is difficult to know why this item should appear more often 
in TAT. We are inclined to overlook it here and consolidate it with the category 
maintain relations with, It may be that its presence in this group of items is an 
artifact of this separation of the two categories. 

5. To abandon: This category is used relative to abandonment of relations 
with someone close to an individual. Such feelings are distinctly not socially 
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Taste 3. Number of Individuals Showing Significant ® Differences for Each Item 
of the Desires List in Analysis of TAT and Autobiography 


eae 


APPEARS 
APPEARS APPEARS IN 
N TAT IN TAT AUTOBIOG. NO. OF IN FAVOR 

ITEM ONLY & BIOG. ONLY DIFFERENCE OF 
Sexual relation with ...... 20 2 3 17 T 
To' die.) UVa ets ale O, 0 0 17 E 
To atone a nase 17 1 0 17 T 
To avoid struggle .. AT 16 3 0 16 T 
To be with iinne ATS 4 2 13 ny 
To abandon SaS N 16 1 4 12 F. 
To avoid death .......... 9 0 0 9 My 
To protect", Aiea 10 1 1 9 T 
To know: «cal ames 12 9 3 9 Ky 
To be consoled, As Aink 17 4 8 9 T 
To defy convention ....... 8 1 0 8 T 
To care for 2 7. ese 17 4 10 7 T 
To have sensuous experience 12 4 5 7 T 
To have child.. Cuna 6 2 6 Ẹ 
Topunish vi 2E aS 10 9 5 5 T 
To control... ise nn a eee 6 fd 5 ay 
To assist ENEA 12 6 7 5 T 
To have means to ........ 15 4 10 5 T 
To believe in ........--.: 12 3 8 4 T 
To maintain relations with 14 9 10 4 $ 


To do as admired person 


wishes ....... 15 7 11 4 4% 
To play. sussex Soe metas 14 7 10 4 T 
To do one’s duty .......-. 12 9 10 2 n 
To keep PA AA 9 0 6 2 T 
To have mental peace ..... 9 12 8 1 T 
To be attractive to ........ 11 9 10 1 T 
To be safe ........ Se aE 8 11 0 Neither 
To maintain status quo .... 11 4 11 0 9 
To‘ belong. ) «fase see ae z 11 0 r 
To avoid illness .........- 4 1 6 2 B 
To be married ..........- 9 9 11 2 B 
To be loved ..c.-csicsers 6 14 8 2 B 
To be helped Se ee 9 8 11 2 B 
To avoid restriction ....-. 9 12 11 2 B 
To accomplish ........++ 10 11 13 3 B 
To be respected .. -ee 10 9 13 3 B 
To avoid pain .........-- 4 1 ay 3 B 
To avoid blame ........ z 7 11 12 5 B 
To be accepted .......... 10 8 16 6 B 
To overcome a handicap ... 7 2 15 8 B 

Toa iene ay ae 456 227 286 


* Significance is defined here as: Any desire whose frequency for an individual is 
greater than the average frequency for the entire groups of subjects. 
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acceptable, and, particularly where directed toward a parent, are hardly likely 
to appear in autobiography. Loyalty to parents is expected by society whether 
deserved or not. 

6. To avoid death: Why this item should appear so strongly significant for 
some individuals in TAT and not at all in autobiography is difficult to under- 
stand. Its presence may be an artifact of its separation from to be safe with 
which it might be consolidated. Perhaps, too, it may be an artifact of the 
nature of material called for in TAT and represents an exaggeration of the 
desire for security. It seems likely that avoiding death is far less common in the 
lives of most people than it is as the plot for dramatic stories. 

7. To protect and to care for: Most of these subjects have been protected 
and been cared for most of their lives to date. The lack of emphasis in auto- 
biography which deals primarily with the past seems quite the normal condition. 

8. To know: Autobiography deals primarily with fact, action and actual 
accomplishment. The lack of knowledge or desire for knowledge is less evident 
probably because of this emphasis. In autobiography, the individual deals more 
with what he knows than with what he desires to know. A desire to know is 
essentially a concern of the present or future, with which the TAT is more likely 
to deal. 

9. To be consoled: Most of our subjects have led a fairly sheltered existence 
and the need for consolation in most cases has been infrequent. The desire to be 
consoled is furthermore a desire which evidences dependency rather than 
strength and is hence less socially acceptable in an autobiography where the 
tendency is “to put one’s best foot forward.” It may also represent an artifact 
of the kinds of materials gained from projective materials which we shall discuss 
later. 

10. To defy convention and to punish: Both of these items represent violent 
and socially unacceptable desires unlikely of revelation in autobiography. The 
materials and method of TAT, however, lends itself well to such expression of 
feeling. 

11. To have sense experience: The concern of autobiography with fact and 
incident is not likely to be greatly revealing of this desire. It is to be expected 
that phantasy material would lend itself better to the expression of this item. 

12. To have a child: Again, this appears to be a category which does not lend 
itself well to autobiography. For most of these subjects, marriage, home and 
children are things which are yet to be experienced. To state “I hope someday 
to have three children” is about the limit of expression which autobiography 
affords. It does not permit great freedom to indicate the strength or persistence 
of that desire. Furthermore, this is not a desire whose strong or repeated expres- 
sion is considered “seemly” for young college women. 


Examination of the middle ground represented in Table 3 leads to 
certain observations with respect to the areas in which these instruments 
overlap. If one examines those items showing differences of less than five 
the following observations seem justified: 


1. That these items of overlap tend to be items of a milder sort than those 
emphasized particularly by TAT. 

2. The three items showing no difference whatever emphasize security and 
friendship and the maintenance of pleasant association. 

3. All the rest of these items stress common or “average” desires of the 
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“average” individual. They represent the expected and the socially accepted, 
the desires one “ought” to have in our society. 


The following conclusions seem warranted from these studies: 


1. The TAT and autobiography are not identical in the motivational material 
which each reveals. 

2. With respect to motivational factors as defined and utilized here, there is 
a very considerable area of overlap of the two instruments in the desires each 
reveals, In terms of the totals we have found a rank order correlation of the 
two instruments of .739. 

3. There is evidence to indicate this area of overlap lies in the milder, or 
expected desires of the average individual for security, response, recognition 
and pleasant occupation. 

4. With respect to desires revealed, the TAT seems to be the more revealing 
instrument as seen in a somewhat greater spread of response than autobiography. 

5. The TAT according to this means of analysis, reveals more of the follow- 
ing kinds of material: 

a. The present and the future. 

b. The socially unacceptable and violent kinds of motivation. It is more 
often used as a vehicle to express such socially unacceptable desires 
as sexual gratification, desire for children or to abandon parents, etc., 
or for the expression of violent feeling such as desire to punish, to 
defy convention, and to die. 

6. The autobiography tends to emphasize, according to our analysis: 

a. The individual's past, particularly his childhood. 

b. Factual rather than phantasy material, and action rather than material 
dealing directly with hopes, fears, desires, etc., except as these may be 
inferred. 

c. Autobiography emphasizes the socially acceptable, normal and ex- 
pected more often than TAT. 


These results support MacFarlane’s (4) contention that projective 
devices cannot be satisfactorily validated against life history materials. 
It is evident that any such attempt would tend to contain so large an error 
due to noncomparability of instruments as to lead to false conclusions. 
Validation of both devices must rely in the final analysis upon success in 
prediction. However, the fact that desires analyzed from these two instru- 
ments show a rank order correlation of .739 does appear to indicate that 
each instrument is utilized fairly extensively for the expression of similar 
desires. 


DISCUSSION 


An important problem in interpretation of such materials lies in the 
interpreter himself. It is quite clear that a high degree of comparability 
between interpretations by different analysts cannot be expected at this 
point in development. Factors of experience, training, points of view and 
personality of the interpreter enter into his interpretation and cause wide 
variations in results (3). A related problem concerns the depth of interpre- 
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tation made. This is particularly difficult to control as it is so greatly 
affected by factors within the interpreter as to the degree to which response 
is made to the indicated facts or the meanings with which the interpreter 
invests them. In a sense, the particular interpretations of the analyst are, in 
themselves, projections as the meanings he sees must be in terms of his 
own experiences, attitudes, feelings, etc. Since whatever interpretations are 
made must necessarily be inferred in the subject there is a great deal of 
danger that the analyst who was a rejected child may interpret many 
problems as instances of rejection because of his own difficulties. It is 
likely that an individual's own problems and behavior make him more 
sensitive to similar situations in others. 

From our experience in the interpretation of these materials one very 
important danger in interpretation becomes evident which we have not 
previously seen discussed. We have found that projective materials seem 
to be characterized by exaggeration of feeling expressed. It is not sur- 
prising to find the release of feeling and attitude in phantasy running to 
this extreme and seems a “normal” kind of response. In the interpretation 
of such materials, however, it is easy to be misled by these exaggerations. 
They are most difficult to compensate for as one has no way of knowing 
the extent of exaggeration. The frequency with which projective materials 
give vent to the socially inacceptable and particularly the more violent 
feelings of the individual further complicates this matter and is likely to 
result in extreme interpretation. 

The human organism is a finely balanced mechanism and the behavior 
of that organism is likewise subject to balancing and tempering forces. 
Since projective devices are expressly designed to circumvent these 
“normal” controls upon expression, the materials gained from their use 
may appear abnormal or extreme in degree. Expression of a violent desire 
does not necessarily imply greater strength of that desire but may be simply 
brought to light by the removal of usual controls. It is probable that there 
is no behavior of which any individual is incapable. Hence, the existence 
of an urge in the subject is not the primary aspect of interest to the 
clinician but rather the mechanisms by which these urges are controlled or 
permitted to operate which are the vital factors for understanding him. 
There is real danger, therefore, in applying interpretations from projective 
instruments directly to the individual. There is an all too common tendency 
to apply such findings without benefit of mitigation. This seems a particu- 
larly common error in Rorschach interpretations although workers with 
other projective instruments have also shown such loose interpretations. 
Bellak’s (1) study has demonstrated that very significant changes occurred 
in the amount of aggression shown in TAT responses when the subjects 
were insulted during the testing. This would seem to indicate that the device 
is subject to momentary changes of mood in the subject and implies a 
further need for caution in interpretation. 
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What is obtained from an autobiography is mainly dependent on the 
instructions given in securing materials, the rapport existing between the 
collector and the writer, the situation in which such materials are collected, 
and willingness and ability of the individual to divulge information about 
himself. Under any circumstances the amount of material derived is bound 
to be extensive, highly selective, cumbersome and includes a large amount 
of more or less extraneous matter. In autobiography, as in most personal 
documents, it is necessary to make the possible compromise between 
assuring sufficient freedom to the individual and assuring adequate coverage 
for the purposes of study. The topical method of collection is one method 
by which control over content can be exerted. The topical autobiography 
here used seems eminently suited for the purpose of this study but it seems 
likely that each of the topical headings we have used could be broken 
down to include four or five specific subheadings without undue damage 
to essential free expression. Autobiographical material is of course de- 
pendent on the willingness of the subject to divulge information and the 
extent of his need to protect himself in the course of writing. It is further 
dependent on the ability of the subject to recognize and to select that which 
is important for inclusion and his ability to express this information so that 
it is clearly understood by the reader. The autobiography cannot include 
that which is repressed or forgotten except as it may be possible for the 
analyst to surmise these through his interpretation. Unless rapport is excel- 
lent, it seems unlikely that autobiography will include incidents of which 
the writer is ashamed or which may be socially unacceptable. Moreover, 
it is very unlikely to include those incidents which the subject wishes to 
forget. 

The emphasis in autobiography must be on the past and the meaning 
of this past for the present situation must necessarily rest on the accuracy 
of interpretation of the subject or analyst. While it is certain that the 
individual is in large measure the product of his past, interpretation is 
difficult from autobiography by reason of the factors tending to incom- 
pleteness of information and inaccuracy of information. If the analyst is 
concerned with emotional tones, attitudes, motives and such aspects of 
personality, the difficulty of interpretation is further complicated by the 
preponderance of action description in autobiography. One of the most 
difficult problems of interpretation of autobiography is created by the 
tremendous mass of material collected. This again raises the dilemma of 
the level upon which interpretation is to be made. On the one hand it is 
essential to reduce the mass of material to workable form and on the 
other it is equally essential to maintain the integrity of the original data 
and meaning. 

One of the most important aspects of an individual personality are 
those situations or conditions which the subject will not or cannot accept. 
To the clinician these nonaccepted factors are of vital importance in 
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understanding his client and planning therapy. In autobiography in which 
the individual is given the task of self description, such factors are often 
revealed. This situation is best illustrated in the case of the physically 
handicapped. The subject who possesses such a handicap and cannot 
accept this fact or finds his handicap distasteful is not likely to mention 
such a matter in phantasy. In phantasy he is more likely to devote his 
attention to what he would like to be. Thus, the analyst might be led to 
a directly opposite conclusion than that warranted by the facts if diagnosis 
were attempted from TAT alone. 

Among other observations, the ethical problem of the use of projective 
devices seems important and also somewhat disturbing to us. If projective 
devices prove to be as revealing of the individual’s most hidden desires as 
has been claimed for them, it seems necessary to raise the ethical question 
of the degree to which the psychologist is justified in violating the personal 
integrity of the subject. Since the significance of the materials revealed 
is necessarily unknown to the subject and since he is purposely misled as 
to the reasons for administration of the device, he is stripped of his pro- 
tective armor and is at the mercy of whatever individual or agency interprets 
these results. It is hard to believe that the individual has no “right” to 
these protections and it is necessary that the interpreter or administrator of 
such devices assume full responsibility for the outcomes of such violation 
of integrity. It seems necessary in psychological training that instruments of 
this type be carefully guarded for the use of those who meet some sort 
of carefully prescribed criteria. If these instruments prove as revealing as 
they seem, the amount of power placed in the hands of the interpreter is 
extremely great. Such power carries very definite responsibility. If 
psychology is to avoid catering to charlatanism it is essential that some 
code of ethics be prescribed with respect to such instruments and rigidly 
adhered to. 


SUMMARY 


A comparison of the Thematic Apperception Test and autobiography 
is presented based upon the analysis of the individual's “desires” made 
from each instrument. Each instrument carries certain unique features 
with respect to revealing these motivational factors. A large area of overlap 
appears in the two instruments which seem about equally to reveal desires 
of a milder character for security, response and recognition. The TAT 
appears to reveal more strongly desires with respect to the present and 
future, and socially inacceptable and more violent categories of desire. The 
autobiography emphasizes the past, factual, milder, or socially acceptable 
forms of motivation. Certain observations with respect to interpretation 
of these instruments are presented. 
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Relation of Measured Interests to the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values * 


THEODORE R. SARBIN AND RALPH F. BERDIE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE INTERRELATIONS existing between values as measured by the Allport- 
Vernon Scale’ (1, 2, 3) and occupational interests as measured by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (4) are analyzed here for several reasons. 
In_the first place vocational counselors and psychologists, as well as lay- 
men, conceive of personality stereotypes which correspond to specific 
occupations. The business man, the scientist, the social worker, and the 
school teacher are all supposed to have personality characteristics which 
differentiate them from one another and from people in general. Wide 
individual differences within occupational groups are recognized, Never- 
theless, the range of any personality measurement in one occupational 
group is probably as large as the range of that personality measurement 
in the total population. 

Some traits have been found which differentiate one occupational group 
from another. These have been measured by Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank. The 400 items in this blank are too diverse and heterogeneous for 
us to determine adequately if the commonly accepted personality stereo- 
types are valid. This Blank allows us only to state that a person has made 
the same responses as have a certain proportion of people in a given 
occupation. These occupations are defined in terms of an empirically con- 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from the Journal of applied 
Psychology, 1940, 24, 287-296. 

1 The phrase “Scale of Values” has been substituted for “Study of Values” in order 
to prevent confusion in meanings. 
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structed scale which samples a heterogeneous array of responses. The 
configurations of responses serve as a basis for a theory of occupational 
interest. The Allport-Vernon Scale may offer us the opportunity to test 
the existence of these stereotypes in terms of value profiles. We may also 
be able to determine the variation of value scores within each occupation. 

A second, and more practical reason for carrying on this study is to 
investigate the possibility of substituting the Allport-Vernon Scale for the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The complexity and cost of scoring the 
Strong Blank prohibits its wide use in many guidance and personnel, pro- 
grams. Consequently these programs suffer from lack of adequate per- 
sonality descriptions with regard to vocational interest. If significant 
relationships are found to exist between these two measures, then the 
Allport-Vernon Scale will have a definite use in vocational guidance. 

A third reason for studying the relationships between the two tests 
concerns the meaningfulness of each test. The Strong test was empirically 
devised. Any theory of interest related to it is developed from discoveries 
made from applications of the test. The construction of the Allport-Vernon 
Scale was based on an already existing typological theory of personality. 
The first test is founded on inductive principles and the second on deduc- 
tive principles. Furthermore, the items in one test appear to be strikingly 
different from the items in the other. The methods of responding to the 
test items are likewise different. In the Strong Blank, the subject merely 
signifies preference for each item. In the Scales of Values the subject 
responds by the order-of-merit method and by the method of paired com- 
parisons. If we find that groups distinguished by one test are also dis- 
tinguished by the other, a relationship between the tests is demonstrated. 
If this relationship substantiates the theory of occupational stereotypes, 
both tests acquire new meaning. 


PROBLEM 


Do individuals who show given patterns of interest on the Strong Blank 
have distinctive profiles on the Scale of Values? 


METHOD 


Fifty-two men students applying to the University of Minnesota Testing 
Bureau for vocational advice were selected at random. Among other tests, 
they were given the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values and the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Men, 1938 edition, form M. The latter test was 
scored for 26 occupational keys. A modification of the pattern analysis 
described by Darley (5) was applied to the Strong profiles. The occupa- 
tional keys were grouped according to the results of several factor analyses. 


The groupings used here are as follows: 
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I. artist V. certified public accountant 
psychologist 
architect 
physician 
dentist 
II. mathematician VI. accountant 
engineer office man 
chemist purchasing agent 
banker 
III. farmer VII. sales manager 
mathematics and physical real estate salesman 
science teacher life insurance salesman 
IV. Y.M.C.A. physical director VIII. advertising man 
personnel manager lawyer 
Y.M.C.A. secretary author-journalist 
city school superintendent 
minister 


Each subject received a letter grade of A, B+, B, B—, C+, or C on 
each of the 26 occupational keys. If an individual obtained a rating of 
B— or higher in one-half or more of the occupational keys in any one 
group, he was classified as having interest in that occupational group. If 
he received a rating of C+ or C in more than one-half of the keys in the 
group, he was classified as having no interest in that group. According to 
this classification scheme, if the scores of the original criterion groups were 
taken, less than three per cent would fail to show a measured interest in 
their respective occupations. 

Scores were obtained for each of the subjects on the six values of the 
Allport-Vernon Scale. This scale purports to measure the relative promi- 
nence of six “interests or motives” * in personality. The values are based 
on Spranger’s classification of personality types. They are best described 
by the adjectives: theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and 
religious. 

The “theoretical” man seeks the “truth.” Since the interests of the 
theoretical man are empirical, critical and rational, he is necessarily an 
intellectualist, frequently a scientist or a philosopher. His chief aim in life 
is to order and to systematize knowledge. 

The “economic” man is primarily concerned with what is practical and 
useful. The authors of the test suggest that this type “conforms well to the 
prevailing stereotype of the average American business man.” 

The “aesthetic” man regards “form and harmony” as paramount. He 
finds his chief interests in beauty and in the artistic experiences of life. 

The “social” man is a lover of people. “In the purest form the social 
interest is selfless and tends to approach very closely to the religious 


* Expressions in quotes are taken from the Manual of Directions of the Allport- 
Vernon Scale. 
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attitude.” He is not interested in people as a means to reach other goals 
but rather as an end in themselves. The scale which measures this value 
has the lowest reliability of any and the authors suggest that this classifica- 
tion may not be specific enough truly to describe this personality type 
(1, 8). 

The “political” man is one who desires power. He is not necessarily 
found in the field of politics but may appear in many vocations. He seems 
to be motivated chiefly by a thirst for “personal power, influence, and 
renown.” 

The “religious” man is mystical. The religious experience is to him the 
ultimate experience which life can afford. Seeking for unity is his chief 
characteristic. 

Comparison of the raw scores of the six Allport-Vernon values were 
made between people having interest and people not having interest in 
each of the eight vocational groups. Thus it was possible to see if subjects 
who had interests of the technical group, the business detail group, or any 
other group were characterized by any special pattern of scores on the 
Allport-Vernon Scale. The mean value scores were compared for subjects 
showing measured interest and subjects not showing measured interest. 
Fisher’s ¢ test (6) was used to determine the significance of the differences. 
Allport-Vernon profiles typical of subjects in each group were constructed. 


RESULTS 


The means and the significance of the differences between the means 
are shown in Table 1. 


Taste 1. Allport-Vernon Mean Scores for Eight Pairs of Interest Pattern Groups 
with the Significance of the Difference between Subjects with Interests and Subjects 
without Interests 


N=52 
Te 
MEAN MEAN 
OF GROUP OF GROUP 
ALLPORT- WITH WITHOUT 
INTEREST VERNON INTEREST INTEREST 
GROUP SCALE PATTERN PATTERN t 
L Theoretical 35.19 26.45 4.06 *" 
Economic 29.54 34.85 2.34 * 
Aesthetic 27.31 20.86 2.37 * 
Social 29.54 29.09 .25 
Political 28.50 35.64 3.46 ** 
Religious 29.92 33.12 1.06 
IL Theoretical 35.08 24.92 5:974% 
Economic 31.29 34.86 1.77 
Aesthetic 23.16 22.08 42 


Social 28.87 29.39 31 
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Taste 1—(Continued) 


—<—<—$<$—$<$—$— $$ _—————————— 


MEAN MEAN 
OF GROUP OF GROUP 
ALLPORT- WITH WITHOUT 
INTEREST VERNON INTEREST INTEREST 
GROUP SCALE PATTERN PATTERN t 
Political 30.45 35.82 2.78:** 
Religious 31.26 32.92 1.18 
II. Theoretical 29.74 25.31 1.84 
Economic 33:35 34.04 .24 
Aesthetic 21.58 25.15 1.42 
Social 29.40 28.62 45 
Political 32.91 36.69 1.91 
Religious 33.03 30.19 1.04 
TY; Theoretical 26.50 29.86 1.53 
Economic 31.79 34.52 1.42 
Aesthetic 22.63 22.38 .10 
Social 29.16 29.23 03 
Political 33.08 34.30 59 
Religious 36.84 29.71 th AE dy 
Va Theoretical 29.95 28.28 65 
Economic 34,09 33.37 29 
Aesthetic 23.36 22.23 38 
Social 29.00 29.26 12 
Political 35.23 33.49 at 
Religious 28.36 33.38 1.59 
VI. Theoretical 27.61 31.17 1.54 
Economic 34.48 31.17 1.47 
Aesthetic 20.84 26.50 1.93 
Social 28.34 31.33 1.57 
Political 35.08 30.83 1.99 
Religioùs 33.66 29.00 1.64 
VII. Theoretical 25.53 34.03 45122. 
Economic 33.42 33.68 10 
Aesthetic 22.61 22.24 14 
Social 29.97 27.87 1.28 
Political 34.73 32.34 1.15 
Religious 33.74 29.84 1.42 
VIII. Theoretical 27.02 29.91 1.36 
Economic 31.28 35.29 2.00 
Aesthetic 24.89 20.55 1.79 
Social 30.67 28.03 1.68 
Political 34.96 32.98 1,00 
Religious 31.17 33.22 75 


T a a a ee — 


t values greater than 2.68, indicated by **, show that the possibility 
of the obtained difference being due to chance is less than 1 in 100. 

t values greater than 2.01 but less than 2.68, indicated by *, show that 
the possibility of the difference being due to chance is less than 5 in 100. 
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Group I, which includes artist, architect, physician, dentist, and psy- 
chologist, has the most differentiating profile of any of the occupational 
groups. Four of the Allport-Vernon scores discriminate between subjects 
having interest in this group and subjects not having interest. Subjects 
with this type of occupational interest score significantly higher on the 
theoretical and on the aesthetic values, and significantly lower on the 
economic and on the political values. This evidence tends to substantiate 
the prevailing stereotype. The profiles of average scores for each of the 
six values are shown in Figure 1. 


Theoretical 


Economic 


Aesthetic 


Social 


Political 


itenpions — with interests N13 
=-=- without interests N«39 
s statistically significant 
difference 


o 20 25 30 3s 40 60 
Mean Valve Scores 


Fic. 1. Allport-Vernon value profiles of subjects with and without Group I interests 
on Strong Interest Blank. 


All the distributions overlap. For example, on the theoretical value 
scores for occupational Group I, 18 per cent of the subjects showing no 
interest had scores higher than the median of the subjects with interest. 
Of the subjects who had no vocational interest in Group I, none obtained 
scores below the median of the subjects with this interest. 

Subjects showing interest in Group II have significantly higher scores 
on the theoretical value and lower scores on the political value. This group 
consists of people showing the interests of mathematicians, engineers, and 
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chemists. We should expect their profiles to be somewhat similar to those 
of the subjects in Group I. 

Especially noteworthy are the scores made on the religious scale by 
subjects with interest in Group IV. This group includes ministers, personnel 
managers, and Y.M.C.A. workers. The religious value was the only one 
of the six which differentiated significantly between subjects with interest 
and without interest in this occupational grouping. The profiles are pre- 
sented in Figure 2. Again there was considerable overlapping between the 
two distributions. Twenty-six per cent of the subjects with no interest 
obtained scores above the median of the subjects with interest. Twenty-one 
per cent of the subjects with interest in these “uplift” occupations obtained 
scores below the median of the subjects with no interest. 
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Social 


Political 
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—— with interests N°19 
==- without interests N°33 
+ statistically significant 
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Fie. 2. Allport-Vernon value profiles of subjects with and without Group IV interests 
on Strong Interest Blank. 


A significant differentiation was made on the theoretical value for those 
people having “sales” interests—Group VII. Subjects with interest in this 
occupational group have lower scores on the theoretical scale than people 
not having this interest. One aspect of the stereotype of the typical sales 
person tends to be verified here. 
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No differentiation appeared in Group II, which includes teachers 
and farmers; in Group V, certified public accountant; in Group VI, the 
business detail occupations; or in Group VIII, the linguistic occupations. 

Forty-four of the Strong’s tests were scored for two nonoccupational 
interests: masculinity-femininity and occupational level. Pearsonian cor- 
relations with scores on the Allport-Vernon Scale were found to range 
between —.49 and +.38. These two extreme correlations were the only 
statistically significant coefficients. Between the theoretical value and the 
masculinity-femininity index the coefficient was .38. Between the aesthetic 
value and the same index, the correlation coefficient was —.49. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Relationships have been demonstrated between the values measured 
by the Allport-Vernon Scale and interests as measured by the Strong 
Blank. A few of the occupational groups showing measured interest pat- 
terns are characterized by certain profiles on the Allport-Vernon Scale. 
Groups may be easily differentiated. However, much overlapping exists 
and individual application of the results of this study is hazardous. It is 
possible, nevertheless, in the absence of other interest measurement, to use 
the Allport-Vernon Scale to approximate certain occupational interest 
types as measured by the Strong test. Thus, a definite but limited use is 
demonstrated for the Allport-Vernon scores when it is desirable to 
distinguish or identify vocational interest types in the professional, sales, or 
“uplift” occupations. 
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A. Instinctive Bases for Behavior 
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External and Internal Factors 


. . . . * 
in Instinctive Behavior 


N. TINBERGEN 


EXTERNAL FACTORS 

Sign Stimuli 
A MERE KNOWLEDGE of the potential capacities of the sense organs never 
enables us to point out, in any concrete case, the actual complex of 
stimuli responsible for the release of a reaction. From a study of sensory 
capacity we can infer what changes in the environment can or can not 
be perceived by the animals, but a positive answer about what does 
release the observed reaction is impossible. This turns upon the peculiar 
fact that an animal does not react to all the changes in the environment 
which its sense organs can receive, but only to a small part of them. This 
is a basic property of instinctive behaviour, the importance of which 
cannot be stressed too much. For instance, the carnivorous water beetle 
Dytiscus marginalis, which has perfectly developed compound eyes and 
can be trained to respond to visual stimuli, does not react at all to visual 
stimuli when capturing prey, €.g-, 4 tadpole. A moving prey in a glass tube 
never releases nor guides any reaction. The beetle’s feeding response is 
released by chemical and tactile stimuli exclusively; for instance, a watery 
meat extract promptly forces it to hunt and to capture every solid object 
it touches. 

* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Tinbergen, N., The 


study of instinct. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. 25-35; 59-67. The references 
and several figures have been omitted. 
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The occurrence of such “errors” or “mistakes” is one of the most con- 
spicuous characteristics of innate behaviour. It is caused by the fact that 
an animal responds “blindly” to only part of the total environmental 
situation and neglects other parts, although its sense organs are perfectly 
able to receive them (and probably do receive them), and although they 
may seem to be no less important, to the human observer, than the stimuli 
to which it does react. These effective stimuli can easily be found by testing 
the response to various situations differing in one or another of the possible 
stimuli. A small number of such experimental studies have been carried 
out; they have led to important results. 


Fic. 1. A stickleback model of series N (above) and four of series R. 


Moreover, even when a sense organ is involved in releasing a reaction, 
only part of the stimuli that it can receive are actually effective. As a 
rule, an instinctive reaction responds to only very few stimuli, and the 
greater part of the environment has little or no influence, even though 
the animal may have the sensory equipment for receiving numerous details. 

For instance, the spring fighting of male sticklebacks is especially 


= 
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directed against other male sticklebacks in nuptial markings. As the males 
differ from other animals, especially in having an intensely red throat and 
belly, it seems probable that the red colour might be the most important 
stimulus. This has been tested in the following way. Models of stickle- 
backs were presented to a number of males (Figure 1). Some of the models 
were very crude imitations of sticklebacks, lacking many of the charac- 
teristics of the species or even of fish in general, but possessing a red belly 
(Series R). Others were accurate imitations of sticklebacks, but lacked 
the red (Series N). The males attacked the first group of models much 
more vigorously than they did the others. In this experiment the red colour 
was put into competition against all other morphological characters 
together. The results prove that the fish reacted essentially to the red and 
neglected the other characteristics. Yet its eyes were perfectly able to “see” 
these other details. 

Much the same condition exists in the English robin. Lack (1943) 
discovered that a territory-holding male of this species would threaten 
a mere bundle of red feathers much more readily than a complete mounted 
young robin which showed all the characteristics of a robin except the 
red breast. Again, the red breast is the effective stimulus. 

A somewhat more complicated case is the following. Newly hatched 
chicks of the herring gull beg for food by pecking at the tip of the parent’s 
bill. The latter regurgitates the food on to the ground, picks up a small 
morsel and, keeping it between the tips of the beak, presents it to the 
young. After some incorrect aiming the young gets hold of the food and 
swallows it. The bill of the herring gull is yellow, with a red spot at the 
end of the lower mandible. By comparing the chicks’ reactions toward (1) 
a flat cardboard dummy in natural colours and (2) a similar dummy 
lacking the red patch, it was found that the red patch was of great im- 
portance. Further, a patch of any colour, black, blue, even white, gave the 
dummy a considerably higher releasing value than the dummy without 
any patch (Figure 2). The fact that even a white patch increased the releas- 
ing value pointed to the conclusion that contrast between bill and patch 
played a part; the fact that red had more influence than even black indicated 
that red as colour had also influence. In order to test the first possibility, the 
series represented in Figure 3 was presented. The bills were of a uniform 
grey of the same brightness in all the dummies; the patches varied from 
white to black in small steps. The results indicated in Figure 3 show that 
contrast was part of the stimulus situation. A comparison of models with 
varying bill-colour (Figure 4) shows that (a) red as such is important 
and (b) yellow has no influence at all. A last series, in which the colour 
pattern of the bill was constant but the colour of the head was varied, 
showed that a model with a white head had no more releasing value than 
models with black, red, yellow, green, blue, etc., heads. These observations 
lead to the conclusion that the chick reacts especially to the red patch. This 
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ANN 


Fic, 2. Models of herring gull heads Fic. 3. Releasing value of herring gull 
used to release begging responses in models with grey bills with patches 
newly born chicks. Colour of the of varying shade. 


mandible patch varied (1-4) or ab- 
sent (5). Columns indicate relative 
frequency of chicks’ responses. 


patch works through its colour and through its contrast with the colour 
of the bill. 


No releasing value was found for either colour of the bill or colour of 
the head. 

The reactions of many birds to flying birds of prey are often released 
by quite harmless birds. The domestic cock gives its alarm call, not only 
when a sparrow hawk is passing, but also as a reaction to the sudden 
appearance of a pigeon or a crow. The special type of movement, the 
sudden appearance, is sufficient to elicit the alarm, although the shape 
of a pigeon is quite different from that of any bird of prey. In addition, 
many birds react to the typical shape of a bird of prey in flight. Heinroth 
and Heinroth (1928) relate how many birds in the Berlin zoo react by 
escape to sailing swifts in the first days after the latter’s arrival in spring. 
As the shape of a swift in flight is very similar to that of a bird of prey 
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(Figure 5)—both have a remarkably short neck—it seems that in this 
case the special shape accounted for the erroneous reaction. In order to 
test this hypothesis, several workers have studied the reactions of birds 
to cardboard models of flying birds. These tests all showed that, as long 


Fic. 4. l Fic. 5. 


Fic. 4. Releasing value of herring gull models with uniform bills of varying colour. 


Fic, 5. Flying hobby (Falco subbuteo) (above) and swift (Apus apus) (below). 


as a model had a short neck, the experimental animals (various species of 
gallinaceous birds, ducks, and geese) would show alarm. Other charac- 
teristics, e.g., shape and size of wings and tail, were rather irrelevant 
(Figure 6). This indicates, therefore, that the errors described are due to 
the birds’ reacting to only one out of a number of possible stimuli. 

In the visual domain, motion may often be a powerful stimulus. One 
of the earliest studies of this type concerned the “recognition” of prey 
by dragonflies. According to this author, mosquito-hunting species do not 
react to properties of shape, although their highly developed compound 
eyes certainly enable them to see even minor differences in shape. They 
react specially to the type of motion of flying mosquitoes. Mosquitoes are 
not hunted when walking on solid ground. Small scraps of paper of 
varying shape but of approximately the right size promptly release the 
hunting responses when they are thrown in the air. 
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These examples concern visual stimuli. Numerous instances are known 
of the restriction of sign stimuli to other sensory fields. 
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Fıc. 6. Bird models used 
by Lorenz and Tinbergen 
for testing reactions of vari- 
ous birds to birds of prey. 
Those marked + released 
escape responses, 


Striking examples of restriction to chemical 
stimuli are found in the reactions of the males of 
certain Noctuid moths to the sexual odours ema- 
nated by the females. In Saturnia pyri, and also 
in Lymantria dispar, in Lasiocampa species, and 
many other species, males in sexual condition 
are attracted by virgin females. Fabre was the 
first to suspect that this must be a reaction to 
smell. This has since been proven in several cases. 
The males react so vigorously and so exclusively 
to the odour that they may try to copulate with 
any object bearing the female scent and even 
with the object on which a female has just been 
sitting. 

In other species of Lepidoptera scent plays an- 
other part in mating. For instance, in the grayling 
the male stimulates the female to co-operation in 
mating by bringing the scent organs of his fore- 
wings in touch with the female’s chemoreceptors, 
which are located on the antennae. This display 
takes place after the sexual pursuit, when the 
female has alighted and the male has taken up a 
position in front of her. The climax of his elabo- 
rate courtship is an elegant bow by which the fe- 
male’s antennae are caught between the male’s 
forewings. Males in which the scent organs have 
been removed have great difficulty in acquiring 
a mate in spite of intensive courting. 

Reactions to sound may also be strikingly in- 
dependent of other possible stimuli. Briickner 
(1933) studied the social relationships in do- 
mestic fowl. He found that a hen coming to the 
rescue of a chick in distress is reacting to the 
distress call, not to the chick’s movements. When 
he fastened a chick to a peg, keeping it out of 


sight by putting it behind a screen, the mother would come to its rescue when 
she heard the chick whining. But when the chick was put under a glass dome 
in full view, so that the mother could see it struggling but could not hear its 
distress notes, she was entirely indifferent. 

In locusts of the species Ephippiger ephippiger, females that are willing 
to mate wander to the singing males. Whereas they are attracted to 
invisible singing males from at least 10 yards distance, they ignore silent 
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males even when quite near. Males in sexual condition that were silenced 
by gluing their wings together, a minor operation, were not able to attract 
a single female. 

Touch receptors may also have very specific releasing functions. 
Fighting in male sticklebacks may consist of their repeatedly biting each 
other. This response is released by one hitting the other with its snout. It 
can easily be evoked by imitating this tactile stimulus with a glass rod or 
any other solid object. Whereas fighting as a whole is dependent on visual 
stimulation by a male in nuptial markings, the release of this specialized 
part of the fighting pattern is almost or perhaps entirely independent of 
visual stimuli. 


INTERNAL FACTORS 


Variation of Liminal Releasing Stimulus 


Numerous observations, especially of the food drive and the sex drive, 
show that there is an enormous variation of the minimum stimulus required 
for the release of a reaction. Within certain limits, there is a correlation 
between the intensity of the liminal stimulus and the length of time that 
has elapsed after the last feeding or the last coition, as the case may be. It 
is not necessary to give many facts. Beach, in a review of this phenomenon 
in the sex drive in male mammals, concludes that “The specificity of the 
stimulus adequate to elicit mating, responses varies inversely with the 
sexual excitability of the individual.” 

It is necessary, however, to point out that this conclusion is too often 
taken for granted without realizing the relatively poor evidence upon 
which it is based. 

We know that, for example, long deprivation of food lowers the thres- 
hold of responses to food considerably, and that males in sexual condition 
become more and more ready to mate with suboptimal substitutes of 
females when they are not allowed to mate with an optimal female of their 
Own species. 

In many cases, however, changes in readiness to respond are taken 
without further proof as indications of changing motivation, and the rela- 
tions between them are presupposed rather than inferred. 

Although there is no reason to doubt the general validity of this assump- 
tion, yet careful studies in which both the liminal external stimulation and 
the internal motivation are actually controlled and measured are greatly 
needed. The most careful study of this kind is perhaps Hemmingsen’s 
work (1933) on the sexual behaviour of the female rat. In the main, it 
confirms our conclusion, Similarly, the experiments by Wiesner and Sheard 
(1933) on the maternal behaviour pattern of the female rat confirm that 
there is a correlation between internal factors (hormone level) and 
responsiveness to external stimuli. 
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A drive may even become so strong that its motor responses break 
through in the absence of a releasing stimulus. Lorenz observed these 
“explosions” or “vacuum activities” in a captive starling. It performed 
repeatedly the whole behaviour pattern of insect hunting, from watching 
the prey through catching, killing, and swallowing, without any discernible 
external stimulus; Lorenz made sure that no insects, however small, were 
releasing this complex pattern. Critics have pointed out that one can never 
be sure that there has not been a slight stimulus such as a floating dust 
particle. This may be correct, but even so, this observation is proof of an 
extreme lowering of the threshold of the response. Recently more instances 
of vacuum activities have been published. Kluyver (1942) observed 
numerous cases of vacuum activities of about the same type of insect- 
hunting behaviour in European waxwings during cold frosty weather when 
he could not see any prey. Young honey buzzards perform the typical 
movements of digging out a wasps’ nest while still in the nest; many birds 
sit in the nest before they have laid eggs. It is a remarkable fact that even 
the escape reactions of some birds have been observed to go off in vacuo. 
Lebret (personal communication) has watched several species of ducks 
going through the specialized movements of escaping a charging duck 
hawk (diving from considerable height, swimming under water with the 
use of the wings, following a zigzag course) in the absence of any predator. 
Kratzig (1940) raised two broods of ptarmigan, one without any adult 
birds, the other with a foster mother. In the isolated birds escape was 
never released in the natural way (i.e., by the alarm call of the mother) 
and they developed an increasing tendency to show frantic flight responses 
at the least disturbance (e.g., a wasp) or even without any discernible 
external stimulus. 

I have myself observed several instances of vacuum courtship and other 
reproductive activities in sticklebacks; for instance, a complete “zigzag 
dance” in an empty tank. 


Change of Liminal Inhibiting Stimulus 


Instead of studying the strength of a stimulus necessary to release a 
reaction it is also possible to study the inhibitory influence of obstacles 
blocking the reaction. By confronting an animal that is striving towards 
the accomplishment of an instinctive act (feeding, mating, nursing young, 
etc.) with a measurable obstruction of varying strength, it is possible to 
determine, and to express in a quantitative way, the degree of obstruction 
required for the inhibition of the act. The greater the obstruction tolerated, 
the stronger the motivation must be. This method has been used to 
measure the strength of a drive at different times, to compare the strength 
of a drive in different individuals, and also to compare the strength of 
different drives in one and the same individual. The value of the latter 
procedure is highly problematical, for who could judge whether the 
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incentives offered for the release of different drives, e.g., food or a recep- 
_ tive female, are of equal strength? However, as a means of measuring the 
strength of one drive at different times or in different individuals, the 
method is useful, though perhaps unduly elaborate. 

Nice (1937) reports a “natural experiment” of this type. The singing 
of male songbirds is a reproductive activity. In many birds it can be 
inhibited by low temperatures. Nice measured the temperatures that 
inhibited song in male song sparrows at various days throughout early 
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Fic. 7. Changing threshold for temperature as a stimulus 
suppressing song in the song sparrow (Melospiza melo- 
dia). After Nice, 1937. 


spring. It was found that the liminal temperature became lower as the 
_ Season advanced (Figure 7), which can only be due to a gradual increase 
of the motivational factors. 

Although all this evidence is both fragmentary and indirect, in its 
diversity it suggests the conclusion that many reactions are not pure 
_Tesponses to external stimuli but are dependent on internal factors as 
well. We will now examine the nature of these internal factors more closely. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 
Hormones 


Not long ago endocrinologists rarely studied the influence of hormones 
= On behaviour; their interest was focused primarily on problems of growth. 
= Only occasionally did they mention behaviour elements, and if so, they 
_ used them as more or less accidental indications supporting their primary 
evidence. In recent times, however, behaviour has been included in several 
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studies and it is certain that some of the internal factors responsible for 
the fluctuations in responsiveness and for vacuum activities are hormones. 
This is especially obvious in reproductive activities. In others, like reac- 
tions to food or escape reactions, it is less probable that hormones are the 
internal factors responsible. 

The evidence concerning the influence of sex hormones on behaviour, 
though sufficient to justify the conclusion that such influence is far-reaching, 
is still rather fragmentary. Of course, many indications are found in the 
fact that castrated animals do not show complete reproductive behaviour, 
but further analysis is only just beginning. 

In the American chameleon, Anolis carolinensis, the male sex hormone 
testosterone propionate, when implanted subcutaneously as pellets into 
gonadectomized and intact immature and adult males and females, induces 
several elements of male sexual behaviour, such as territorial fighting and 
copulation. However, in both sexes female behaviour was induced in the 
very same individuals, although it was very incomplete in the treated males. 

Evans (1935) injected males of the same species in winter with pituitary 
extracts and found that their fighting and mating behaviour resembled 
that of normal males in spring and early summer, whereas the controls did 
not change their normal lethargic winter behaviour. 

In birds most of the work has been done with the domestic fowl. Male 
chicks injected with testosterone propionate exhibited all the sexual 
behaviour patterns (crowing, complete copulatory behaviour) of the adult 
cock. A female chick, after receiving a pellet of testosterone propionate 
when 5 months old, copulated in the male fashion after 41 months. On 
one occasion it crowed three times. 


* * * * * 


In mammals prepuberal castration prevents males from developing 
the reproductive pattern, post-puberal castration effects a gradual loss 
of sexual activity. Administration of androgen in all such cases restores 
sexual behaviour. In mammals estrogen also activates the male’s sexual 
behaviour. 

Sexual behaviour of female mammals is also dependent on hormones. 
Spayed female rats do not exhibit receptive behaviour to males. After 
treatment with oestrogen and progesteron combined, sexual activity be- 
comes normal again. Essentially the same has been found in Cavia. 

The evidence thus far obtained shows that gonadal hormones are an 
important internal factor of reproductive behaviour. However, the facts 
that (1) capons and poulards still behave differently after the same 
hormone treatment, and (2) complete castration of immature male pigeons 
may not entirely prevent the development of complete copulatory be- 
haviour, suggest that gonadal hormones are not the only internal factors. 
Either other hormones or intrinsic central nervous factors must play a 
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part too. The curious fact reported by Beach (1948) that female rats 
possess the mechanism of the complete masculine mating pattern and 
that this behaviour is not influenced by ovariectomy points to the im- 
portance of intrinsic central nervous factors. In this connexion it is also 
of considerable interest that oestrogen may activate male behaviour in 
males and female behaviour in females. 

A hormone influencing the maternal phase of the reproductive cycle 
is prolactin. In pigeons prolactin activates the parental behaviour pattern 
as well as crop secretion. In fowls treatment with prolactin induces 
broodiness in laying hens, the intensity of the reaction depending on 
innate capacities: broody races respond better than bad brooders like 
the white leghorn. Domestic cocks injected with prolactin react to chicks 
by brooding them; they lead them to the food, utter alarm calls as a reaction 
to a predator, and defend the young. In other words, they show the com- 
plete maternal behaviour pattern typical of the broody hen. However, 
even strong doses of prolactin did not bring them to sit on eggs. 

Thus it is obvious that in reproductive behaviour at least hormones 
play an important part in determining the motivation. The problem of 
how they influence behaviour will be discussed below. It may be stated 
in advance that all the evidence points to the conclusion that the hormones 
act directly upon the central nervous mechanisms. 

In this connexion, one fact may be discussed here. Many observations 
show that a low hormone level does not have the same effect on all the 
elements of the reproductive pattern. Some elements, like crowing and 
waltzing in the domestic cock, require a less intense hormone stimulation 
than others, such as actual copulation. The obvious conclusion would 
seem to be that the former elements have a lower threshold for the 
hormone. However, as we must assume that the hormone does not act 
directly on each of these elements of the pattern, but through central 
nervous mechanisms superordinate to the separate elements, the loss of 
integration caused by a lowering of the hormone level is probably a central 
nervous affair depending on the unequal distribution of impulses flowing 
from the central mechanisms to its subordinated elements. It is not the 
latter’s reactions to the hormone that have a different threshold, but their 
reaction to the impulse from the superordinate centre. 


Internal Sensory Stimuli 

The best known example of internal sensory stimuli playing a part 
in the regulation of behaviour is that of the “hunger drive.” It is generally 
known that the responsiveness to food increases and that spontaneous 
searching for food is stimulated by the internal condition perceived, in 
man, as “hunger.” Hunger is a complicated phenomenon, but part of it 
at least is dependent on stimulation by the contractions of the muscles 
of the stomach wall. These contractions occur in rhythmic sequence and 
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give rise to the “hunger pangs.” This is not the only internal source of the 
hunger drive, for removal of the contractile part of the stomach in rats 
had only a very slight effect on hunger motivation. 


Intrinsic Central Nervous Factors 


Apart from hormones and internal sensory stimuli there may be a 
third type of internal factor. Indirect evidence for its existence is of several 
different types. First, there are observations of spontaneous behaviour that 
cannot be explained as effects of either hormones or internal stimuli. 
Domestic dogs, for instance, start on hunting excursions under conditions 
indicating that stomach contractions are playing no part; the hunting 
behaviour cannot always be suppressed by abundant feeding. Second, the 
observations on specific fatigue or exhaustion of responsiveness, described 
above, suggest the activity of a slowly accumulating internal factor that 
needs time for restoration after each response. 

Third, many vacuum activities, such as the escape reactions observed 
by Kritzig (1940) and by Lebret, suggest that hormones and internal 
stimuli are not the only internal factors. 

Lorenz (1937), who was the first to point ou the existence of vacuum 
activities, supposed that the central nervous system itself produced impulses 
that were acting as specific causes of instinctive patterns. 

Several neurophysiologists have recently attempted to study the problem 
of spontaneity in a more direct way. Of especial importance for ethology 
are the studies concerning rather complicated co-ordinations. The highest 
level of integration that has been studied so far is that of locomotion. 
After a period in which the attention of neurophysiologists was focused on 
reflex phenomena, which led to a certain neglect of other aspects of nerve 
activity, Adrian and Buytendijk’s discovery (1931) of intrinsic activity of 
the respiratory centre of the goldfish was the beginning of a period of 
increased interest in possible intrinsic or “automatic” functions of the 
central nervous system. Since then a number of studies, of invertebrates 
as well as vertebrates, have shown that the classic conception of locomo- 
tion as reflex chains and patterns of essentially reflex character was one- 
sided. 

Von Holst (1934) found that the locomotory movements of the two 
pectoral fins and the caudal fins of the goldfish under certain conditions 
of anaesthesia become exactly synchronous with the respiratory move- 
ments. This he considered as an argument in favour of the automatic 
nature of the nervous mechanisms underlying the locomotory rhythm. 
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Learning Motivated 
by a Manipulation Drive’ 


HARRY F. HARLOW, MARGARET KUENNE HARLOW, 
AND DONALD R. MEYER 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY of puzzle solution in four rhesus monkey suggested 
that a manipulation drive might operate in these animals and with suffi- 
cient strength to provide adequate motivation for learning. Psychologists 
have traditionally utilized the homeostatic drives in learning studies with 
subhuman animals, and have neglected, if not actually been blind to, the 
importance of externally elicited drives in learning. 

The primary purpose of this study is to investigate the performance of 
monkeys on mechanical puzzles whose manipulation is accompanied by 
no extrinsic reward. A secondary purpose is to investigate the effect of the 
subsequent introduction of a food reward, 

The study is comparable to the Blodgett (1) and the Tolman and 
Honzik (8) latent learning experiments, and the repetition of the Blodgett 
experiment by Reynolds (6), in that the initial training was conducted 
without special incentives, and later in training food incentives were intro- 
duced. The study differs from the earlier studies, however, in that the 
design of the present investigation places emphasis on the performance 
during the non-reward period, whereas the design of the other investiga- 
tions places emphasis on the performance after the introduction of reward. 


SUBJECTS 


Subjects in this investigation were eight rhesus monkeys with previous labora- 
tory experience confined to discrimination, delayed reaction, and multiple dis- 
* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from the Journal of experi- 
mental Psychology, 1950, 40, 228-234. 
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crimination reversal learning problems. The animals were matched in pairs and 
assigned to two groups on the basis of emotionality as judged by one person 
familiar with all the subjects under both living cage and experimental conditions. 
Group A, the experimental animals, contained Monkeys 138, 143, 150 and 
151. Group B, the matched control subjects, included Monkeys 140, 146, 142 
and 147. 


APPARATUS 


The essential experimental apparatus, illustrated in Figure 1, consisted of a 
metal-edged unpainted wooden base to which was attached, flush, a hasp 
restrained by a hook which was, in turn, restrained by a pin. The pin and hook 
are referred to as Restraining Devices 1 and 2, respectively, and had to be opened 
in serial order before the hasp, referred to as Device 3, could be raised. The 
apparatus was screwed to a wooden perch 24 in. long and 6 in. wide fastened to 
one side of an inside living cage 6 ft. long, 244 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high. The 
animals at all times had access, through a runway, to an outside living cage 4 by 
2% by 6 ft. 


Fic. 1. Mechanical puzzle apparatus. 


For tests conducted in the experimental room, a puzzle identical with the 
one described except for a food-well one in. in diameter cut in the board and 
covered by the hasp, was screwed onto a 24 by 10 in. test tray placed on the 
floor of a 24 by 24 by 24 in. cage. A restraining cage 27 by 26 by 16% in. 
adjoined the test cage. 


PROCEDURE 


Throughout the experiment each subject was housed in individual quarters 
consisting of an inside and outside cage, and fed daily, as is the customary 
procedure for the colony, between 5:30 and 6:00 P.M. 

Tests without food reward—During the first 10 days of the investigation, 
Group A subjects had the assembled puzzle attached to their perches and Group 
B subjects had the puzzle attached with the restraining devices unassembled and 
the hasp raised. At convenient times, an experimenter checked the puzzles in 
all the cages and recorded any successful manipulations that had occurred. 
Approximately 50 checks were made on each animal in the 10-day period. Any 
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devices released by Group A subjects were reset at the time of the check. It 
was planned to unfasten any devices found assembled at the checking time for 
Group B subjects, but no instance of assembling behavior occurred. On both 
the 11th and 12th days, 10 checks were made on each subject at hourly intervals. 

On both Days 13 and 14 five-min. observations one hour apart were made 
on each subject. For the observation, the experimenter assembled the puzzle, 
left the cage, started the stop watch and observed from outside the cage without 
staring directly at the animal. A record was made in sec. of the time the subject 
initially touched the puzzle, released the restraining devices, and lifted the hasp. 
The order in which the parts were touched or manipulated was also recorded. 
At the conclusion of each of the observations except the last one on Day 14, the 
apparatus was reset if any devices had been released. Upon the experimenter’s 
return an hour later or the following day for the next observation, a record 
was made of the successful manipulations accomplished in the interval. 

Tests with and subsequent to food reward.—Approximately one hour before 
the daily feeding on Days 4 to 13 of the experiment, the animals in both groups 
were brought into the laboratory for adaptation to a special test situation to be 
administered on Day 14. The procedure on each adaptation day was to release 
the animal from the transport cage into the restraining cage, give him a few 
raisins, and then raise the cage door to permit entrance into the adjoining test 
cage. On the floor against the far side of the test cages rested a standard test tray 
24 in. by 10 in., containing two one-in. food wells 12 in. apart, center to center. 
On the first five days, the subject obtained raisins from both food wells, took 
additional raisins introduced through the cage bars, then returned to the restrain- 
ing cage. On each of the next five days, 20 delayed reaction trials were run. 
The monkey was kept in the restraining cage until the experimenter baited one 
food well and covered both wells with identical objects. The restraining cage 
door was then opened and the monkey allowed to displace the object and take 
the raisin. He then returned to the restraining cage and awaited the next trial. 
These tests were run merely to accustom the Group A animals to obtaining 
hidden raisins in the experimental cage situation. Group B animals were given 
identical training so that general adaptation would be constant for both groups. 

The special puzzle test with food reward was conducted on Day 14 approxi- 
mately two hours after the last living cage observation. Each Group A monkey 
was released into the restraining cage as on previous days. The tray in the test 
cage, however, now had the puzzle apparatus attached to it. While the animal 
watched, the food-well was baited with a raisin, the hasp lowered, and the 
restraining devices set. The restraining cage door was opened and the animal 
allowed to enter the test cage. A record was made of behavior for a five-min. 
period using the procedure described for Days 13 and 14 on the non-reward 
tests. The monkey was then returned to the living cage and immediately given 
a trial on his own puzzle apparatus which was baited in his presence with a 
raisin crushed beneath the hasp. A five-min. observation was made from outside 
the cage. The apparatus was reassembled immediately (this time without food) 
while the animal watched, and behavior was once more observed for five min. 


RESULTS 


Tests without food reward. The data of Table 1 present for each subject 
the total number of Day 13 and 14 solutions in 10 tests. A solution is 
defined as release of both restraining devices. The table also shows the 
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number of solutions accomplished within 60 sec. of initial contact with the 
apparatus. 

The Group A monkeys made a total of 31 solutions and the Group B 
monkeys a total of 4 solutions in 40 trials, The difference is significant at 
the one percent confidence level as determined by a t-test for related 
measures. There was no overlapping in the scores made by the individual 
animals of the two groups. None of the Group B monkeys ever solved 
the problem within 60 sec. of initial contact, whereas all the Group A 
monkeys solved the problem three or more times within this time limit, 


Taste 1. Puzzle Solutions on Days 13 and 14 


re 


TOTAL SOLUTIONS SOLUTIONS ATTAINED WITHIN 60 SEC. 
GROUP A GROUP B GROUP A GROUP B 
SOLU- SOLU- SOLU- SOLU- 

SUBJECT TIONS TIONS SUBJECT SUBJECT TIONS TIONS SUBJECT 
138 8 1 140 138 =i 0 140 
143 6 1 146 143 3 0 146 
150 9 2 142 150 7 0 142 
151 8 0 147 151 7 0 147 
Total 31 4 0 


Over 50 percent of all solutions by the Group A monkeys were made in 
20 Sec. or less, and over 35 percent were made in 10 sec. or less. Monkey 
151 twice failed to touch the puzzle in the five-min. test period but solved 


r in less than five sec, when the experimenter 
Passed to the next cage. 


Taste 2. Number of Errors Befo 


re Initial Solution on Days 13 and/or 14 
a eee LE 


GROUP A 


GROUP B 
— ee 
SUBJECT ERRORS SUBJECT ERRORS 
S PEURA “ 
138 0 140 11 
143 6 146 16 
150 0 142 7 


151 0 1 


47 15* 
* Total errors, No solution attained, F 


The number of errors ma 
14 are given in Table 2, An 
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monkeys made errors before the initial solution and one monkey failed 
to solve the problem during the 10 five-min. tests. The difference between 
the two groups as determined by a t-test of related measures, is significant 
at the one percent confidence level. 

A comparison of the total number of correct and erroneous responses of 
the Group A and Group B monkeys is presented in Table 3. All Group A 
monkeys made more than twice as many correct as incorrect responses, 
whereas all Group B monkeys made more than twice as many incorrect 
as correct responses. The differences are again significant at the one per- 
cent confidence level as measured by a y* test of independence. 


Taske 3. Total Correct and Incorrect Responses on Days 13 and 14 


GROUP A GROUP B 


CORRECT ERROR CORRECT ERROR 
RE- RE- CORRECT R RE- RE- CORRECT R 
SUBJECT SPONSES SPONSES INCORRECTR SUBJECT SPONSES SPONSES INCORRECT R 
138 25 9 2.8 140 7 16 0.4 
143 20 7 2.9 146 4 24 0.2 
150 20 1 20.0 142 7 19 0.4 
151 24 11 2.2 147 2 15 O.1 


A further indication of the difference in proficiency of the two groups lies 
in the finding that the Group A monkeys made no errors in 21 of the 38 
times the puzzle manipulations were observed, while the Group B monkeys 
always made errors in the 25 times that puzzle manipulations were 
observed. 

Solution of the problem, it will be recalled, was defined in terms of 
releasing both Restraining Devices 1 and 2. Responses to Device 3 in 
the five-min. observation periods were variable (a finding confirmed in 
a subsequent study), even though all Group A monkeys invariably dis- 
placed the hasp in the one hour period between observations. Subject 138 
ignored the hasp in one of eight solutions, Monkey 143 in two of six solu- 
tions, Monkey 150 in eight of nine solutions, and Monkey 151 in none of 
eight solutions. 


Taste 4. Errors on Tests With and Subsequent to Food Reward 
F = failure; NR = no response 
eT 


TEST ROOM HOME CAGE HOME CAGE 


SUBJECT WITH FOOD WITH FOOD WITHOUT FOOD 
138 SF 6F 3 
143 NR 4 10 
150 oF 1 1 
151 0 2 0 
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Tests with and subsequent to food reward. The data of Table 4 show 
that in three of the four Group A subjects, the introduction of food rewards 
seriously disrupted the efficient puzzle solution which they had repeatedly 
demonstrated previously. In the experimental room test with food reward, 
Monkey 143 touched the apparatus and then retreated and refused to 
work, while Monkeys 138 and 150 worked on the problem, but failed after 
making 5 and 9 errors, respectively. On the food trial in the home cage, 
Subject 138 again failed, and the other three subjects made errors before 
their successful manipulations. It is to be noted that Monkey 143 per- 
formed very poorly in the subsequent home cage test without food. 

The degree of disruption of the acquired puzzle responses in the case 
of Monkeys 138, 143, and 150 diving and following the introduction of 
food, is indicated by their total of 39 errors in these three five-min. tests, 
although they had made a total of only 17 errors in the previous 10 five- 
min. tests. The differerce in the kind of errors is also very striking. In the 
initial 10 tests without food reward, the monkeys never approached the 
problem by teuching the hasp first; in the subsequent tests, all three 
monkeys always erred by attacking (literally) the hasp first. In the initial 
10 tests without food reward the three monkeys had made a total of 2, Dy 
and (© hasp errors, respectively, in contrast to the 8, 8, and 7 hasp errors 
made by the same monkeys subsequently. 


DISCUSSION 


The behavior obtained in this investigation poses some interesting 
questions for motivation theory, since significant learning was attained and 
efficient performance maintained without resort to special or extrinsic 
incentives. It is obvious, of course, that a number of physiological drives 
might have operated to activate the animals. Hunger must certainly have 
been present, since 14 to 22 hours had elapsed between the last feeding 
and the puzzle performances. Thirst may have been present, at least part 
of the time, for water bottles occasionally run dry during the day. Data 
obtained in a subsequent study suggest that temperature drive played a role. | 
Sex drive might also have operated. Granted that these physiological drives 
were present, the problem remains of explaining how such drives could 
operate to direct behavior on the puzzle problem. Solution did not lead 
to food, water, or sex gratification. The precise serial manipulations could 
not have provided greater temperature relief than random manipulation or 
locomotor behavior. 

Whether one assumes a reinforcement or non-reinforcement theory of 
learning, the behavior of the monkeys is not explained by attributing their 
performance directly to the homeostatic drives. The reinforcement theorist 
is left to account for the drive or drives reduced by performance. The non- 
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reinforcement theorist is faced with the problem of explaining the channel- 
ing of behavior. 

The authors proposed that an externally elicited drive operated to 
channel behavior on the mechanical puzzle, and that the performance of 
the task provided intrinsic reward. The idea of an externally-stimulated 
drive eliciting intrinsically-motivating behavior is not, of course, a new 
one. The exploratory-investigatory drive proposed by previous workers 
would fit in this category. The curiosity motive frequently attributed to 
human infants and children can also be characterized in this way. Tolman 
(7) has proposed play and aesthetic drives in apes and, presumably, human 
beings as primary drive conditions which might be externally elicited. 

In spite of previous suggestions of such drives, little experimental work 
has been conducted relating to them, and the work that has been done 
appears to be limited to the exploratory drive. Nissen (5) obtained data on 
the behavior of rats in crossing a charged grid to a Dashiell checkerboard 
maze, and attributed the behavior to an exploratory drive. This same 
drive has been proposed by some to explain latent learning in the studies 
of Blodgett (1), Haney (3), Buxton (2), and others. In several of these 
experiments control over the possible escape incentive was obtained by 
housing the animals in the maze during the “latent” learning part of the 
investigation. In another study, Mote and Finger (4) found a marked 
drop in latency of the simple running response of naive rats after an 
initial trial without food reward on the Graham and Gagne elevated run- 
way. Because of lack of food reinforcement, however, the investigators 
did not interpret this improvement as a learning phenomenon. 

An exploratory drive might have operated, in the present experiment, to 
initiate behavior towards the puzzle but some motivation in addition to 
the exploratory drive must be adduced to account for the persistence of the 
puzzle solving behavior through the course of the experiment without 
suggestion of extinction. 

A secondary reinforcement explanation seems inadequate for a number 
of reasons. The only extrinsic incentive previously provided these subjects 
was food, and so presumably any secondary reinforcement would be 
derived from hunger reduction. Introduction of food in the present experi- 
ment served to disrupt performance, a phenomenon not reported in the 
literature on secondary reinforcement. Furthermore, the animals’ history 
raises serious doubts about a secondary reinforcement interpretation. The 
previous experimental experience of the animals includes no problems of 
manipulation beyond pushing an object on a tray, and no problems of any 
kind presented in the living quarters. Some monkeys have been noted to 
reach through their living cages and manipulate the latches on the doors, 
but such responses have never led to solution and escape, and would thus 
provide no opportunity in the present experiment for secondary reinforce- 
ment of manipulatory responses based on escape. Additional evidence 
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against a secondary reinforcement interpretation lies in the relative indiffer- 
ence during the observation tests of three of the four monkeys to the hasp. 
the only device that in any way resembled discrimination or delayed reac- 
tion objects. Finally, no evidence of extinction appeared after numerous 
trials without food or other extrinsic incentives. It seems far-fetched to 
propose that secondary reinforcement derived from hunger reduction in 
discrimination learning and delayed reaction problems conducted in the 
test rooms generalized to the puzzle problem presented in the living 
quarters, and once generalized, was maintained for 80 trials without any 
primary reinforcement. 

Persons unfamiliar with monkeys might suspect social reinforcement of 
the responses, and theoretically it is possible that the experimenter might 
serve as a secondary reinforcing agent or provide reinforcement for a 
derived or secondary motive. The animals’ history provides opportunities 
for such motivation, for taming procedures utilize food, and the human 
being is also associated with the daily feeding and watering. During the 
previous experimental work, however, interaction between subject and 
experimenter was minimized through the use of screens in all but one 
group of delayed reaction problems. General observation of the subjects 
has not suggested any affectional attachment to the experimenters which 
might have motivated performance. In the puzzle study, the experimenter 
was not present during the trials on the first 12 days, and during the 
observations on Days 13 and 14, the presence of the experimenter pro- 
duced negative rather than positive effects. Certainly for Animals 146 
and 151, the departure of the experimenter was a stronger stimulus than 
his presence to puzzle attack and solution. Social motivation is a possible 
explanation, but it appears to be an unlikely one. 

It is the opinion of the experimenters that a manipulation drive can 
best account for the behavior obtained in this investigation. The stimuli 
to the drive are external and, in conjunction with the animals’ capacities, 
set the pattern of behavior. The manipulation is conceived of as having 
reinforcing properties that account for the precision and speed the sub- 
jects acquire in carrying out the solution, and the persistence they show 
in repeated performances. Observations of subhuman animals and human 
beings provide abundant illustrations of directed manipulatory behavior 
unassociated with homeostatic drive reduction or social approval, but to the 
authors’ knowledge no previous investigations have utilized this drive 
experimentally. 

In conclusion we would like to emphasize the strength and the persist- 
ence of the manipulatory drive as described in this paper. It would 
appear that this drive, and probably a broad category of drives to which 
manipulation belongs, may be as basic and as strong as the homeostatic 
drives. Furthermore, there is some reason to believe that these drives can 
be as efficient in facilitating learning as the homeostatic drives. 
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The homeostatic drives have been such convenient drives for the com- 
parative-theoretical psychologist that the potentialities of other drives have 
been ignored and their role in behavior has been neglected or belittled. The 
unsatisfactory nature of modern drive theory may stem in large part from 
the biases of experimenters who have tended to cast all studies in a limited 
common mold. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Four rhesus monkeys were given 12 days’ experience in manipulat- 
ing a mechanical puzzle whose solution did not lead to any special incentive 
such as food or water. Four matched control subjects had the puzzles 
placed in their home cages the same period of time, but unassembled. 

2. The performance of the two groups was then compared by observing 
their responses to the assembled puzzle during five five-min. periods on 
Days 13 and 14. 

3. The experimental monkeys were more efficient than the control 
monkeys in puzzle solution as measured by total number of solutions, 
solutions attained in 60 sec., and ratio of correct to incorrect responses. 
The differences were significant at the one percent confidence level. 

4. Subsequent introduction of food in the puzzle situation tended to 
disrupt, not facilitate, the learned performances of the experimental 
subjects. 

5. A manipulation drive, strong and extremely persistent, is postulated 
to account for learning and maintenance of the puzzle performance. It is 
further postulated that drives of this class represent a form of motivation 
which may be as primary and as important as the homeostatic drives. 
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A Physiological Study of Reward*’ 


JAMES OLDS 


THE CONCEPT of motivation in psychology has often been used to group 
ambiguously three distinct but related classes of phenomena. First, there 
are the phenomena of physiological needs. Without certain internal and 
external conditions, the organism would perish; therefore, we say it needs 
these conditions. Second, there are the phenomena of instigators or drives. 
Certain instigating conditions, such as food deprivation, provide, from 
within the organism, sources of more or less painful “drive stimulation” 
which tends to heighten the activity level until the stimulation is with- 
drawn. Third, there are the phenomena of rewards and punishments. 
Certain stimuli have the capacity to change the frequency of responses 
which they follow. Stimuli which increase frequency are called rewards; 
those which decrease frequency are called punishments. 

Although there is experimental evidence available to show that rewards 
are not always needed objects, and that they are not always associated 
with the reduction of drive stimulation, certain confusions of these things 
tend to persist. 

There is an animistic theory which seems to preserve the confusion of 


* Prepared especially for this volume. 

1 The research reported here was made possible by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the National Institute of Mental Health of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. The author particularly wishes to express his thanks for technical advice to 
Dr. P. M. Milner who has developed over a period of several years general techniques 
of implantation and electrical stimulation which make possible experiments such as 
this one. He also wishes to thank Professor D. O. Hebb who provided laboratory 
facilities, funds, and germinal ideas to keep this sort of project going. Finally, Miss 
Joanne Feindel is to be thanked for the histological reconstruction reported here. 
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the notions of need satisfaction and reward. The physiological phenomenon 
of need is this: without certain needed conditions the organism will perish. 
The animistic theory proceeds to make the following assumptions: (1) the 
organism wants to survive, (2) therefore, the organism wants the condi- 
tions that will permit survival. The conclusion is that when we say some- 
thing is needed we mean not only (i) that without the condition the 
organism will perish, but also (ii) the organism will want and therefore 
pursue the condition. Thus, the needed object is a reward; the pursuit of 
the object is presumed to be satisfactorily explained by the fact that the 
pursuit is a means to survival. From this argument, these theorists slip 
lightly into a use of need and reward as reciprocal terms; all needed 
objects are rewards, and all rewards are needed objects. My contention is 
that the term need refers only to the fact that the organism would perish 
without the needed conditions; and I believe the assumption that “need” 
is intrinsically related to “want” or “pursuit” is something akin to the 
presumption that an automobile low on fuel will always automatically 
head for the nearest gasoline station. 

There is a less animistic theory which tends to preserve the confusion 
of the notions of drive reduction and reward. This tempting formula, 
which enjoys widespread acceptance, asserts (a) that for each need there 
is a drive which is set to provoke activity whenever the needed condition 
is absent, (b) that the return of the needed condition is the necessary and 
sufficient condition for termination of this drive, and (c) that the return 
of the needed condition and/or the termination of the drive is a sufficient 
condition for reward; that nothing will suffice as a reward unless it is such 
a drive reduction, or a stimulus previously associated with such a drive 
reduction. This formula, which certainly represents a careful attempt to 
work out the complicated relations involved, preserves some confusion of 
drive reduction and reward in its contention that, before learning, the 
concepts of drive reduction and reward are coterminus. 

However often the point has been made argumentatively, and however 
obvious it may be on common sense or prima facie grounds, it does some 
good to show evidence that categorically illustrates the separateness of the 
phenomenon of reward from the other two phenomena of need and drive. 

I have to report a physiological and behavioral study of reward. It has 
important methodological implications for the relation of physiology, 
anatomy, and psychology; and it constitutes in itself an important contri- 
bution to the understanding of the functions of certain parts of the brain. 
But along side of these contributions, it settles for psychology quite 
categorically the question of the independence of the reward phenomenon 
from the alleviation of physiological need on the one hand, and the 
explicit withdrawal of instigating drive stimuli on the other. The study 
shows that the reward phenomenon can be reproduced synthetically by 
stimulation within the brain of the intact animal; and this synthetic repro- 
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duction of the reward phenomenon is accomplished, as one might guess, 
without either supplying some needed physiological condition or explicitly 
removing a drive stimulus. 


Il 


The brain of the rat, and of mammals in general, is quite well described 
if we think of a series of shells surrounding an egg. First there is a thick 
shell of grey matter, consisting largely of cell bodies; this is the cerebral 
cortex. Next there is a shell of white matter, neural fibres; this is the 
corpus callosum. Then there is a third shell which we may call the limbic 
system or the rhinencephalon; it actually extends beyond the boundaries 
of this third shell, but as a rough approximation, we may localize it here. 
It was named the rhinencephalon because it was originally thought of as 
having mostly to do with smell; recent data has suggested, however, that 
it has much to do with controlling affective or emotional responses. In the 
center, the egg is the thalamus. Behind this series of shells, we find the 
midbrain, the cerebellum, and the medulla, as shown in the adjoining 
picture, but these other structures will not concern us very much in the 
present discussion. 

The third shell, the rhinencephalon, is of primary importance here, 
and for illustrative purposes, we are most interested in the septal area 
which is in its foremost part, the part marked by an X in the picture. 

In the experiment to be discussed here, we were interested in the effects 
of electrical stimulation of brain tissue on the behavior of the rat. Par- 
ticularly we were interested in the reinforcing function of this electrical 
stimulation. We pursued this study by implanting electrodes at various 
sites in the brains of animals. We stimulated electrically while observing 
behavior. Our conditions left the animal free to behave, intact and 
healthy, up and around. In the course of exploratory investigations, we 
found that stimulation at certain electrode sites has a positive-reinforcing 
effect on behavior. 

Stimuli are generally considered as having two major psychological 
functions, an elicitor function and a reinforcing function. In the case of 
the elicitor function, a stimulus is viewed with respect to the responses 
which it evokes; we stimulate, and look to see what responses follow the 
stimulus. In the case of the reinforcing function, a stimulus is evaluated 
with respect to its effect on the responses which precede it. In its rein- 
forcing capacity, a stimulus increases or decreases or leaves unchanged 
the frequency of responses which it follows; and accordingly, it is called 
a reward, a punishment, or a neutral stimulus. Electrical stimulation studies 
previous to ours have focused on the elicitor function of the electrical 
stimulus; the tendency has been to study the electrical stimulus with 
respect to its effect in eliciting responses, or in altering more or less lasting 
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neural or metabolic establishments. Our studies, on the other hand, are 
concerned with the reinforcing function of the electrical stimulus; we 
study the stimulus with respect to its effect in rewarding or punishing the 
responses which the animal has to make to produce it. 

These studies, to date, have given several categorical results: (1) There 
are numerous places in the lower centers of the brain where electrical 
stimulation is rewarding in the sense that the experimental animal will 
stimulate himself in these places frequently and regularly for long periods 
of time if he is permitted to do so. (2) It is possible to obtain these 
results from most parts of the rhinencephalon that have so far been tested. 
(3) There are also sites in the lower centers of the brain where the effect 
is just the opposite: animals do everything possible to avoid stimulation. 
And there are neutral sites: animals do nothing to obtain or to avoid 
stimulation. (4) The reward results are obtained more dependably with 
electrode placements in some areas than others, the septal area being the 
most dependable to date. (5) In “septal area” animals, the control exer- 
cised over behavior by means of this reward is extreme, quite possibly 
exceeding that exercised by any other reward previously used in animal 
experiments. 


Techniques 


We have experimented with rats, inserting a pair of wires into the brain 
through a small hole in the skull. The two wires are glued together to form 
a single needle. They are insulated so that they do not contact one another; 
and they stimulate the brain only at their tips. The wires are held, above 
the skull, by a plastic block which is molded around them; it is screwed 
to the skull, so that the animal after he has recovered from the operation 
will carry the wires permanently implanted in his brain. We can plug the 
animal into a stimulator by means of a clip which attaches to the plastic 
block and carries alternating current to the two wires. Using a very light- 
weight electric cord, suspended from the ceiling, to connect the animal 
to the stimulator, we find that he can move around quite freely, the wires 
being much less bother to him than a leash is to a dog. 

The animals were stimulated with 60-cycle alternating current. The 
voltage range was from .5 to 5 volts. 

In studying the reinforcing effects of a stimulus, we may imagine a 
dimension which runs from reward at one end, through neutrality in the 
middle, to punishment at the other end. If we want to place a given 
stimulus along this dimension, we need some behavioral or operational 
definition of the reinforcing value of the stimulus. There are several ways 
of expressing this behavioral definition; they all have approximately the 
same meaning. It is the animal's tendency to pursue the stimulus or to 
seek it out. It is the animal’s tendency to reproduce behaviors which result 
in stimulation. It is the animal's tendency to stimulate himself with the 
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stimulus. If the tendency is zero; that is, if the animal goes out of his way to 
avoid stimulation, then the stimulus will be placed somewhere on the 
punishment end of the scale. If the tendency is low, but not excessively 
low, then the stimulus is neutral; the animal neither approaches or avoids. 
If the tendency is high, then the stimulus belongs somewhere on the 
reward end of the scale. 
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In order to measure the reinforcing effects of electrical stimulation, we 
have found it useful to put an animal in a Skinner box. As we use it, this 
is a small box, with a large lever at one end. By means of the lever, the 
animal has full control of the stimulator switch. He can stimulate his brain 
electrically by pushing the lever. The box is so small, and the lever so 
prominent, that the animal will stimulate himself every now and then by 
accident, unless he goes out of his way to avoid the lever. Thus, if he 
touches the lever once, and never goes near it again, we have evidence of 
punishment. On the other hand, there is a vast difference between an 
animal who touches the lever accidentally every now and then, and one 
who spends more than three quarters of his time at the lever, pressing it at 
regular intervals in a businesslike fashion. 
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Therefore, we can use the percentages of time animals spend at lever 
pressing as measures of the reward values of electrical stimuli at different 
places in the brains of different rats. Zero percentages indicate negativity; 
low scores indicate neutrality; high scores indicate reward. 

In order to find how often the animal will press the lever in the absence 
of reward or punishment, we have only to turn off the current, so that the 
animal receives no electrical stimulation when he presses the lever. The 
percentage score for such a period, which we will call the extinction score, 
provides us with a base line. When the current is turned on so that a 
lever-press produces an electrical stimulation, we speak of the percentage 
score as the acquisition score. When the acquisition score is above the 
extinction score we have reward; when it is below the extinction score 
we have punishment. 

Each animal was given some 6 to 12 hours of acquisition testing, and 
some 2 to 4 hours of extinction testing. Each lever pressing response was 
recorded automatically on a roll of kymograph paper. In order to determine 
percentage scores, periods when the animal was responding regularly (at 
least one response every thirty seconds) were counted as periods of 
responding; that is, intervals of 30 seconds or longer without a response 
were counted as periods of no responding. The percentage scores were 
computed as the proportion of total acquisition or extinction time given 
to periods of responding. 

After animals had been tested for several days, they were sacrificed. 
The electrode was withdrawn from the brain; the brain was sliced, stained, 
and examined microscopically. The track left by the electrode could be 
clearly seen. Thus, the placement of its tip could be determined; this 
allowed precise demarcation of the particular structure within the brain 
which had been stimulated. 


Results 


Implanting electrodes in the septal area, we have found that rats in an 
open field will approach places where they have been stimulated, and will 
repeat behaviors which are followed by stimulation. On an elevated T 
maze the rats will run to the arm where they get electrical stimulation. 
Let me emphasize that we used only the electrical reward in these experi- 
ments; animals were allowed to eat and drink regularly in their home 
cages, and there was no food or water present during experimentation. 

The most interesting results, however, were the Skinner box scores 
described above. For four animals with electrodes implanted in the 
septal area the acquisition percentage scores were 15%, 85%, 88% and 
92%. Corresponding extinction scores were 18%, 13%, 6% and 12%. 
Thus, all septal animals spent more than three-quarters of their acquisition 
time responding regularly, and less than one-quarter of their extinction 
time. The 75% animal gave a total of more than 3000 responses in 12 
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hours of acquisition testing. Each response lasted for a little over one 
second. During acquisition he responded at a rate of 285 responses per 
hour. When the current was turned off, his rate fell to almost zero. The 
voltages required to maintain responding fell between 2.20 and 2.85 volts. 
The 92% animal stimulated himself over 7500 times in 12 hours. Again, 
each response lasted about one second. His average response rate was 
742 responses per hour. This rate was maintained by a 1.4 volt reward 
stimulus. Whenever the voltage was turned to zero, the rate fell quickly 
to almost zero. 

The other septal animals have lower percent scores than the 92% one, 
but sometimes higher average response rates. The 88% animal had an 
average response rate higher than 1000 responses per hour. He responded 
very rapidly when he was going. The 1000 an hour rate is not unusual, by 
the way, in many other septal animals not reported here. 

Before we go on, it might be appropriate to discuss the detailed response 
picture, so as to give a clearer notion of the kind of control the electrical 
reward stimulus exercises over behavior. When we have “septal” animals, 
the detailed picture is this: during the first half hour or so of responding 
each day, the animal responds very regularly when he is on acquisition, 
and stops quite abruptly when he is put on extinction. When the current is 
turned off, the rate falls to zero within a period of 30 seconds. When the 
current is turned on again, the experimenter gives the animal one electrical 
stimulus to indicate that the current is turned on. At this point, the animal 
stops whatever else he is doing, he goes to the lever, and he starts respond- 
ing again, The delay between the experimenter’s signal and the animal’s 
return to responding is ordinarily under 20 seconds. We may say quite 
descriptively that the animal is back at bar-pressing before he makes his 
first response. That is, from the moment the experimenter delivers the 
electrical stimulus to show that extinction is over, the animal, without any 
trial and error, starts heading for the lever, and proceeds to press it. 

Thus, our control is very good during the first period of responding 
each day. However, this steady rate of responding during acquisition does 
not continue forever (otherwise we would have 100°; scores rather than 
the 75% to 92% which we actually find). When left in the box for periods 
of longer than one-half hour, the rat will stop and do other things and then 
come back to bar pressing. It is the periods of no responding which bring 
down average rates to the scores we mentioned previously. While septal 
animals are actually responding they do so at rates as high as 2000 
responses per hour. This is about one response for every two seconds. In 
the long run, as we said, the septal animals all spend three-quarters or more 
of their acquisition time responding. This is when they are left in the boxes 
up to three or four hours daily. 

Implanting electrodes in the medial geniculate body, which is the 
auditory nucleus of the mid-brain, we have found that animals give zero 
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response scores. These animals showed extreme avoidance of a stimulus 
as low as % a volt. They were put on the lever once at the beginning of 
each acquisition period by the experimenter; they moved to the far end 
of the box and never went near the lever again during the acquisition 
period. When they were put on the lever during extinction, however, they 
stayed on it for quite some time. Both had extinction scores above 20%. 

Finally, if we implant electrodes in the caudate nucleus and internal 
capsule (which is adjacent to the septal area), we find animals with 
neutral percentage scores. That is, animals give approximately the same 
scores during acquisition and extinction. 

We have reported the reward results for septal animals only. However, 
we may say on the basis of other experiments, that we tend to get the 
reward results from most placements in the rhinencephalic system, although 
sometimes to a lesser extent than in the septal location which we have 
taken up in detail. 


iil 


Now we have to ask what the reward finding contributes to motivational 
psychology. In the first place it categorically answers the main questions 
which we asked at the outset. It is possible to reward an animal without 
either (a) satisfying some physiological need, or (b) explicitly with- 
drawing a drive stimulus. For, by no stretch of the imagination, could we 
suppose that our animals would perish without this electrical input to the 
septal area of the brain. And, only by the introduction of a complex 
network of ad hoc hypotheses could we maintain that electrical excitation 
of the septal region has an effect which is the opposite of excitation on the 
input from some physiological drive stimulus. I do not mean to contend 
that the latter is impossible; septal excitation might somehow inhibit the 
input from a normal drive stimulus, and if such a possibility could be 
independently demonstrated, such an experiment might save the drive- 
reduction theory of reward. For the time being, however, we have cate- 
gorical evidence that the addition of a strong stimulus can be reinforcing; 
and this certainly tends to infirm the drive-reduction theory which holds 
that, prior to learning, only the reduction or withdrawal of a strong stimulus 
should be reinforcing. Our reward stimulus is not a drive reduction, and it 
is also not a stimulus which has so far as we know any previous associa- 
tion with a drive reduction. 

Specifically, therefore, the experiment provides an illustrative case in 
point which makes quite clear the separateness of the reward phenomenon 
from the other two motivational problems of need and drive. 

In the second place, we have perhaps located a system within the brain 
whose peculiar function is to produce the rewarding effect. The effect itself, 
of course, is still open to all of the variagated interpretations which have 
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been given in the past. Of these, we may mention two which are con- 
temporarily popular: there is a “stimulus” interpretation of the reward 
phenomenon which vies with a “response” interpretation. 

If we adopt the stimulus interpretation, we would suggest that electrical 
excitation of the septal region when it accompanies a normal stimulus 
input seems to produce a tendency in the animal to pursue the stimulus in 
question. The view might be expanded if we think of each stimulus as 
being represented within the brain by a neural structure or trace. Then we 
may think of this trace as having three states: (i) a state of non-arousal, 
(ii) a state of anticipation, (iii) a state of perception. If now, the structure 
is in the third state (perception) while the septal region is electrically 
excited, then the structure acquires some increment in its capacity to 
motivate. This means that in the future when the structure is in the second 
state (anticipation) it will elicit responses, and particularly those responses 
which have previously been followed by the stimulus in question. 

If we adopt the response interpretation, we have a simpler explanatory 
scheme, although some believe it to be less adequate to the data. The 
Suggestion would be that excitation of the septal region itself selectively 
strengthens the traces of the just-preceeding-responses; and thus these 
responses increase in frequency of exhibition in the animal's repertory. 

However this may be, the location of an area which may have the 
rewarding effect as its peculiar function puts us in a position to collect 
information that may lead to a decision among such differing interpreta- 
tions. By physiological studies, for example, we may find that the septal 
area acts selectively on sensory or motor areas of the cerebral cortex. 

Another question of some importance in the theory of reward has to do 
with concepts of negative and positive feedback. A positive feedback 
theory of reward contends that a rewarding stimulus is primarily effective 
as an activator; that is, it raises the activity level of the organism at the 
time of its presentation, thereby producing increased learning which some- 
how fixates the traces of the just-preceding-responses. And later when 
it is “thought of” it raises activity again, thereby causing the animal to 
reproduce behaviors that will lead to the reward stimulus itself, The 
opposing negative feedback theory of reward contends that a rewarding 
stimulus is primarily effective as a terminator of goal directed activity; 
the animal appears to be seeking the rewarding stimulus because the 
searching activities are terminated by the presentation of the reward, and 
only reinstated again by its absence. The analogy in this case is the 
automatic steering apparatus of a ship which sets up corrective responses 
when the ship is not heading in the intended direction, but terminates 
these corrective responses when the ship is on course. 

We may ask in this regard whether the septal area has primarily a 
quieting or an activating effect on the animal’s behavior. The negative 
feedback theory would suggest a quieting effect; the positive feedback 
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theory would predict an activating effect. In a recent study by J. V. Brady 
and W. J. H. Nauta? large portions of the septal area in the rat were 
destroyed, and the animal without this area turned out to be extremely 
alert and active, quite prone to startle responses and attacks on stimuli. 
It looked as though some quieting system had been destroyed. And this 
might be taken as evidence for the negative feedback theory; for extirpa- 
tion of the rewarding area produced an animal which was extremely 
active. On the other hand, the reward results have been obtained from 
other parts of the thinencephalic system where there is some indication 
that destruction may have the opposite effect. The discussion does serve 
to indicate, however, how the location of a rewarding area can have 
relevance to theories about rewarding mechanisms. 


2 Brady, J. V. and Nauta, w. J. H. Subcortical mechanisms in emotional behavior: 
Affective changes following septal forebrain lesions in the albino rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1953, 46, 339-346. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A BEHAVIORISTIC INVESTIGATION of autoerotism in the first year of life 
is confronted by various obstacles. The first of these is the definition of 
our term. We shall use it in the sense in which it was used by Freud (3, 
p. 865). 

These manifestations of sexual impulses can be recognized from the beginning, 
but at first they are not yet directed at any outer object. Each individual com- 
ponent of the sexual impulse works for a gain in pleasure and finds its gratifica- 
tion in its own body. 

On the basis of this definition of autoerotism we propose to investigate 
some autoerotic activities that occur during the first year of life. 

One of the difficulties in such an investigation is that of observing a 
relevant number of cases over sufficiently long periods. A really unim- 
peachable study would have to offer continuous 24-hour observation of 
the infant during the whole of the first year of life. For obvious reasons 
this is hardly feasible. 

Another difficulty lies in the abundance of phenomena to be studied. 
Activities of the oral zone in infancy would require a whole monograph: 
one sector of these activities, thumbsucking, has formed the base of the 

* The selection is from Spitz, R. A., and Wolf, K. M., Autoerotism during the first 
year of life. Psychoanalytic study of the child, Vol. 3/4, pp. 85-120. Copyright 1949 


by International Universities Press, Inc. and used with authors’ and publisher's per- 
mission. Pp. 85-96. 
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well-known monograph of Lindner (4) and of numerous later publications. 

The detailed investigation of the oral autoerotic activities would in- 
dubitably yield some interesting facts. We have however, for practical 
reasons,! excluded them from the present study, limiting ourselves to a 
detailed investigation of the following three autoerotic activities: 


1. The well-known “rocking” of infants during their first year. 
2. Genital play.* 
3. Fecal games.” 


Like sucking, these three activities are characterized by their rhyth- 
micity, their character of self-stimulation, and the fact that the child 
appears to derive some sort of pleasure while performing them (2). 


1 The objection may be raised that it is not possible to discuss autoerotism in 
infancy intelligently without using oral autoerotism as the basis of our observations 
and discussions, as a frame of reference, so to say. For by definition infancy is the 
oral phase. The reasons why we have not done this are mainly of a practical nature. 
While the three autoerotic activities observed by us are amenable to direct observation, 
much of the oral activity is not. That oral activity takes place in the first year of life 
is a statement of the obvious. It is not so with the other autoerotic activities we have 
observed, We would therefore have to use a completely different approach to be 
able to make any statements about oral activity, namely an experimental approach 
in which the oral activity would be modified either in the sense of its being artificially 
increased or in the sense of its being artificially decreased. Either would present 
great difficulties in regard to the policies of the institutions involved, as well as to the 
attitudes of the parents and nursing personnel. Sucking frustration experiments can 
be performed on dogs, as D. Levy has done. One is loath to perform them on infants. 
Furthermore, 24-hour observation would become necessary, and this, with our obser- 
vational setup, is unfeasible. It is also a problem, even with a 24-hour observational 
program, how much of the oral activity should be considered as autoerotic; how to 
differentiate between oral activity which is gratified during the feeding procedure 
and therefore does not require autoerotic gratification, and how much is not. 

We have therefore, very much against our wishes, been forced to neglect the oral 
autoerotic activities, though we possess extensive observations on the oral behavior 
of the infants discussed by us. We have limited ourselves to three aùtoerotic activities 
and consider our approach justified for the following reasons: 

(a) We have observed the incidence of each of these activities. The comparison of 
these incidences has given us certain information of their relative frequency, informa- 
tion which we consider instructive independent of whether other autoerotic activities, 
even those as important as the oral ones, are present or not. 

(b) In comparing this incidence with the one environmental variable established 
by us, namely the mother-child relation, certain regularities have become apparent. 
These regularities have a significance of their own. This significance is independent 
of the answer to the question whether oral autoerotism is co-variant with, or varies 
independently of the regularities found by us. 

The final verification or modification of the theoretical assumptions made on the 
strength of the regularities observed by us will depend on future findings on oral 
activities made under similar conditions. 

2 It should perhaps be stressed that we do not use the term anal play because 
we have not been able to observe any instance of active tactile approach to the anal 
region at this period of life, whereas we have been able to observe a significant 
number of cases in which feces of the children became their favorite and preferred 
play object. We also use the term genital play instead of masturbation. As will be- 
come evident below, we consider masturbation too specific a term for the activities 
observed at this age level. 
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Thus what we have set out to do in our present paper will be more in 
the nature of a description than in the nature of classification; it will be 
an attempt at illustration and our interpretations will be tentative. If 
certain regularities do appear in the course of this procedure we will con- 
sider them in the nature of approximations; an orientation, as it were, 
within the map of the ontogenesis of sexuality. 


II. SAMPLE AND METHOD 


The main body of our investigation was conducted in an institution 
on a total of 196 infants. 


Taste 1. Total Sample Nursery 


MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
White 56 65 121 
Colored 32 32 64 
Mixed 7 4 11 
Total 95 101 196 


Of these 26 have not yet reached the age at which according to our 
observations autoerotic activities usually begin nor did they show any 
tendency toward such activities at the time. We have therefore excluded 
them and bring the results of our observations on the remaining 170, as 
shown in Table 2. 


Taste 2. Children of Nursery Observed for Autoerotism 
oOo 


MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
oe ee T Ee eee eee 
White 50 56 106 
Colored 35 29 64 
Total 85 85 170 


—_———————— 


The institution in question is a penal institution è in which the infants 
observed by us were raised from birth to the end of their first year by 
their own mothers under the supervision of personnel experienced in 
child care. The hygienic and environmental conditions of the institution 
were satisfactory, as witnessed by the fact that no child died during the 
4 years in which we made observations in the institution and that serious 
diseases did not occur during this time (7). This is a finding which is quite 
exceptional for any institution housing children during their first year of 
life; it is actually much more favorable than the mortality rate during the 
first year of life for the United States as a whole, where during the same 


3 For a detailed description of this institution, under the name of “Nursery,” see 
Spitz (6). 
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years it was 40.7 per thousand in 1943 and 39.4 per thousand in 1944. 
This represents an average for the country as a whole. In the state where 
the institution is located the death rate is somewhat below the average of 
the U. S., namely 32.8 per thousand (10). 

As in all our investigations, the unselected total sample of the children 
present in the institution was observed by us and used for our study. 
Fach child was observed at weekly intervals for 4 hours per week, over a 
period of 1 year or more, averaging over 200 hours of observation per 
child. This method of observation will surely miss many instances of 
autoerotic activities of these children. Therefore our figures on the absence 
of such activities cannot be regarded as conclusive. We, nevertheless, 
believe that the method will yield a sufficiently informative cross-section 
of the more striking items of behavior. We believe that with this method 
we have been able to achieve some insight into the incidence of the three 
above named autoerotic activities, into their frequency and into their 
phenomenology. Actually the observation of the latter gave us the pos- 
sibility to distinguish the three classes we mentioned, the rocking, the 
genital play and the fecal play. 

We conducted regular weekly interviews with the nursing personnel as 
well as with the mothers of the children. Rorschach tests were administered 
to approximately 30 per cent of the mothers. 

Simultaneously we investigated the emotional climate of each child 
studied and we attempted to correlate the children’s emotional back- 
ground to their observable autoerotic behavior. 

The total study up to the present day has been running for close to 4 
years. 


1I. RESULTS 


We wish to stress that the results obtained in the present study are 
limited to the age group represented by our sample, i.e., from birth to 
15 months. Our conclusions therefore apply to the first year of life and 
to the first year only. Any comparisons with phenomena observed at a 
more advanced age can only be misleading. 

We found that from the point of view of autoerotic activities these 
infants could be divided into 4 groups (if we neglect oral activity): 


(1) Those children whose autoerotic activity consisted predominantly 


of rocking, 
(2) those whose autoerotic activity consisted predominantly of genital 


play, 
(3) those whose autoerotic activity consisted predominantly of fecal 


play, 
(4) and finally those in whom none of these activities was ever 


observed by us. 
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A. Incidence 


Out of 170 children autoerotic activities of at least one of above three 
types were observed in 104 up to the time of this writing. Rocking was 
observed in 87 children. Genital play was observed in 21 children. Fecal 
play was observed in 16 children. These figures overlap to a certain 
extent because more than one autoerotic activity was observed in certain 
children. 

These figures in themselves do not tell us very much if we accept the 
finding that in this environment both genital play and fecal play appear to 
be rarer during the first year of life than we had been led to expect by 
scattered remarks in the literature. 

The sex distribution and the race distribution of autoerotic activities 
can be seen from Table 3: 


Tase 3. Race and Sex Distribution of Autoerotic Activities in Nursery * 
oo EE 


MALE FEMALE 
White 76% 45% 
Colored 63% 62% 


A sex difference in autoerotic activities with a predominance in the 
males appears in the white group. No such differences were observed in 
the colored group. 

Differences between the races appear ambiguous. We do not believe 
that the numbers involved are large enough to justify any conclusions 
from these results. 


B. Distribution 


The distribution of the autoerotic activities is shown in Table 4, in 
which genital play and rocking are illustrated. We did not include fecal 
play because of the comparatively small numbers involved. 


Taste 4. Relation between Genital Play and Rocking 
OOOO eeeeeEeESSSSSSSSFSFSsseFe 


ROCKING NO ROCKING TOTAL 
Genital Play 7 14 21 
No Genital Play 87 69 149 
Total 87 83 170 


ee 


t Our sample was not evenly matched in regard to either race or sex. Instead of 
the number of subjects involved we have therefore given the Percentage of these 
subjects in relation to the population of our sample. 
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It appears that it is infrequent that both genital play and rocking should 
be present in the same child. We shall discuss later the conclusions that 
we believe can be drawn from this incompatibility. 

The age distribution also presents some points of interest. First, that of 
genital play: 

Cuart 1. Genital Play: Age Distribution 


10 


No. of Cases 
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Age: 0;0-0;6 0;6-0;8 0;8-0;10 Over 0;10 


From this chart it appears that a certain level of general development 
is a prerequisite for the appearance of genital play. That is not unexpected. 
After all, directed activity and a certain capacity for adequate handling of 
objects as well as a certain discriminatory perception, are prerequisites 
for such play.’ 

The more significant distribution, however, is seen in Chart 2, in which 
we compare the age distribution of rocking and genital activity. 

Chart 2 shows that the rocking activities reach their maximum at an 
age at which genital activity is the rare exception and that from there on 
they successively decrease until the end of the first year. In both charts 
it is not the incidence of the activity itself that is shown, but its inception, 
that is, the age at which the activity was first observed in a given child. 
We have no factual data for the explanation of the inverse course of these 

6 In the literature on infantile autoerotic activities collected by us references to 
exact age of the inception of genital play are almost absent. The only exact reference 


which coincides with our observations is that of Lauretta Bender (1) who states that 
genital play starts between the 8th and 9th month with normal children. 
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two activities. It suggests, however, the assumption that genital play is a 

more mature activity of the infant than rocking and that in this capacity 

genital play will progressively increase with the progressing age, whereas 
- the more archaic rocking will decrease with maturation. 


Cuart 2. Age Distribution of Rocking and Genital Play 
40 
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This assumption suggests some further questions. They are of an 
etiological nature and therefore cannot be answered by a mere behavioristic 
observation of the phenomenon itself. 


C. Etiology 
(1) Methodological consideration 


Our observations up to this point have yielded figures on the incidence 
and age distribution of three groups of autoerotic behavior in the first 
year (excluding oral activities), namely: rocking, genital play and fecal 
play. Our figures have further shown that some of these activities appear 
to inhibit the manifestations of the others in one and the same child, We 
will therefore ask ourselves: 

1. Why do certain children indulge in rocking games during the first 


year, others in genital play, others in fecal play, and others finally in none 
of these? 
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2. Why does the presence of certain of these activities seem to exclude 
indulgence in the remaining ones? 

In attempting to find the answer to these questions we shall first have 
to investigate the etiological factors operative in determining the selection 
of one autoerotic activity rather than another. 

The etiological factors which can be distinguished in this group can be 
divided into hereditary, congenital, and environmental ones. As regards 
heredity, at present no reliable criteria are available. Actually we have 
the impression that in the case of such gross phenomena with which we 
are dealing here hereditary differences may not be very significant. That at 
least has been our conclusion in an investigation directed at the differentia- 
tion of the developmental quotients in our group according to white and 
colored race, where the results during the first year show such minimal 
differences between the developmental quotients, such small fluctuations 
between the two developmental curves, as to lack any kind of significance. 
We were able to demonstrate that such differences at best can only repre- 
sent a fraction of the difference provoked by the environment, as demon- 
strated by a second curve in the same investigation (8). 

This finding regarding racial differences applies also to the congenital 
factor. It may be added that in our population there were no gross findings 
of congenital dysfunctions demonstrated either by the medical examination 
at birth, nor by results of the test examinations beginning with the second 
week after birth. 

This leaves us with the environmental factor as the decisive one. In 
infancy and particularly in a nursery setting environment is restricted and 
elements easily analyzable. In our case certain factors were uniform for 
all the subjects involved. They were: food, housing, clothing, hygiene, 
cots, toys and the daily routine. 

There remains one possible environmental variable, the human element. 
This variable, however, is also that which represents, at this age at least, 
the highest emotional valence, one might nearly say: the only emotional 
valence. The variable “human element” will at the same time provide us 
with information about the role and significance of emotions as a factor in 
autoerotic activity—as could be expected by anybody familiar with 
psychoanalytic propositions. 

The human element and its emotional corollary is provided in the first 
year of life by the mother, a term by which we mean both the child’s actual 
mother and/or any other person of either sex who may take the place of 
the child’s physical mother during a significant period of time. Our variable 
therefore will consist in the difference of the attitudes of the mothers of 
the children in question in the differences in their behavior toward their 
children. These differences will be predicated upon the varying personalities 
of these mothers. 

This analysis suggests our next step, namely that of correlating the 
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variable we have found, the mother-child relationship, with our other 
findings in regard to autoerotism. But, while our findings in regard to all 
other elements of the child’s environment were lacking in variety, we 
discovered that the variable which we are investigating now presents us 
with a diversity which appears to offer well-nigh insurmountable obstacles 
to classification. The mothers of these children vary widely in their 
personality, in their intellect, in their emotional attitude toward sex, toward 
each other, toward authority and toward their children. Some of them 
are of low intelligence and good-natured, many of them have an infantile 
personality, others again are more on the psychopathic side with manifest 
aggressions. There are a few borderline cases, some are even definitely 
psychotic, though not disturbed. There are a number of prostitutes on one 
hand and quite a few small town girls who had the bad luck to be caught. 

As heterogeneous material as the above does not lend itself readily 
to the establishment of a leading hypothesis. For the purpose of establish- 
ing a leading hypothesis one would normally choose the performing of a 
series of controlled experiments in which certain variables would be held 
constant and only one permitted to vary. Such experiments are unfeasible 
in our case; but it is at least possible for us to choose groups in which 
within the group itself most of the factors are relatively homogeneous and 
their variations not too significant; and to isolate one factor as a variable in 
which quantitative variations of a rough and ready kind can be ascertained. 
The factor in question is the intensity of the mother-child relationship. For 
this purpose it appears advisable to approach our problem from two 
opposite poles and to try to find one environment in which the mother- 
child relationship is at its lowest, and to oppose to it a second environ- 
ment where the mother-child relationship can be expected to be at its 
optimum. The diversity presented in the picture of “Nursery” would thus 
be reduced to a minimum—-since it cannot be completely eliminated. It is 
of course not easy to find a group of children whose environmental back- 
ground on one hand, whose relationship to their mothers on the other, is 
sufficiently homogeneous. Certain environmental situations, however, make 
a rough approximation of such a desideratum feasible. 

Once such environments can be found we will be in the position to 
compare the autoerotic activities of the groups with each other. 

For our first environment we have chosen a group of 17 children raised 
in white collar worker private homes where close personal exploration 
of the child and the parents convinced us that the mother-child relationship 
was either an exceptionally good one, or that at least efforts were being 
made to achieve this. This environment we have considered as offering 
optimal relations from the point of view of maximal intensity. 

It is easier to find the second environment, the one in which mother- 
child relations were non-existent. For this purpose we chose Institution II, 
a Foundling Home situated in another country in which the children were 
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raised without their mothers, and by an insufficient number of nurses; 
officially one nurse cared for 8 children; in practice one nurse took care of 
10 to 12, thus providing the child with one tenth of the attention a mother 
normally gives her offspring and with even less love. As regards food, 
housing, clothing, hygiene, the conditions were comparable to those 
encountered in “Nursery.” ° 


(2) The etiological factor responsible for the incidence 


The findings made in these two environments are distinctly startling. 
In the case of the children reared in private families we found that of 


Cuart 3. Autoerotic Activities in Three Environments 
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17 children 16 manifested genital play within the first year, at ages which 
were on the average two months earlier than those observed in Nursery. 
Only in one child was rocking observed exclusively. 

In Foundling Home, where emotional relations were completely absent, 
we observed 61 children in their first 18 months. Of these, only one (CC 


For detailed description of the institution under the name of Foundling Home, 
sce Spitz (6). 
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62, age 1; 1+ 10)? manifested any genital play. As far as rocking is 
concerned: it was observed in two of the children after the first year (CC 41, 
age 1; 3 + 10, and CC 45, age 1; 1 + 12) and in two children before the 
first year (CC 11, age 0; 10 + 1, and CC 58, age 0; 11 + 3). There was 
very little thumbsucking. The only other activity which—by any stretch 
of imagination—can be called “autoerotic” were shaking movements of the 
nature of spasmus nutans as described by Moro (5). 

Our findings in these three different environments are illustrated in 
Chart 3. 

They can be summarized as follows: 


Environment 1: 17 children (Private families, excellent mother-child 
relations) : 

autoerotic activities were observed in all, 

rocking in 1 case, 

genital play in 16 cases. 


Enviroment 2: 170 children (Nursery, mother-child relations varying 
from emotionally very good to emotionally very bad): 

no autoerotic activity was observed in 65 cases, 

rocking in 87 cases, 

genital play in 21 cases, 

fecal play in 16 cases, 


Environment 3: 61 children (Complete absence of emotional relations) : 
Practically no autoerotic activities. 


We are forced to conclude that: 

1. Autoerotic activity appears to be covariant with the pattern of 
emotional relations between mother and child, since when these emotional 
relations are absent, no autoerotic activities are observable. Where mother- 
child relations are at their maximum all subjects produce autoerotic 
activities, 

2. The closer the mother-child relation of the particular given environ- 
ment, the more infants we find manifesting genital play during the first year 
of life. This finding is confirmed by a case published by Emmy Sylvester (9). 
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. The Origin of the Smiling Response” 


RENE A. SPITZ, 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
KATHERINE M. WOLF 


A. The Sample 


A TOTAL OF 251 children, 139 males and 112 females, was investigated. 
In any such experiment the problem of nature versus nurture arises, i.e, 
the question of congenital and that of environmental influences on indi- 
vidual response. With the intention of throwing some light on this question 
in regard to our problem we diversified our material according to two 
leading principles. (a) According to heredity. For this purpose we investi- 
gated children belonging to three races, distributed as follows: 105 white, 
39 colored, 107 Indian. (b) According to environment. For the purpose 
of elucidating the possible effectiveness of environmental influence we 
investigated five different environments: private homes (upper class pro- 
fessionals), a baby nursery, a foundlings’ home, a delivery clinic, and an 
Indian village. 

Table 1 shows the total distribution of the children according to environ- 
ment and race. 

Other than diversification as to race and environment no further selection 
was attempted. In each environment the unselected total of the available 
infants was examined. Within this unselected total four age groups were 
distinguished as the result of the average appearance and disappearance 
of the smiling reaction. They are: 


* Excerpted and reprinted with the permission of the author and publisher from 
Spitz, R. A., and Wolf, K. M., The smiling response: a contribution to the ontogenesis 
of social relations. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1946, 34, 57-125. Pp. 71-75; 
77-87. 
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1. A group of 54 children observed from birth to their 20th day. 

2. One hundred and forty-four children observed from the age of 20 
days to 60 days. 

3. A group of 132 children (this group covers the previously mentioned 
144, less 12 who for varying reasons could not be followed) tested during 
their third, fourth, fifth, and sixth month. To this has to be added a group 
of 13 children who came under observation only after their third month, 
bringing the total of this group to 145. 


Tasce 1. Environment . 


PRIVATE FOUNDLINGS DELIVERY 


RACE NURSERY HOME HOME CLINIC VILLAGE TOTAL 
White 57 15 21 12 ʻi 105 
Colored 39 — — — di 39 
Indian = = 48 33 26 107 
15 69 45 26 251 


Total 96 


4. A total of 147 children were followed from their sixth month to the 
completion of their first year. Of these 108 had already been followed from 
their third to their sixth month. 

An additional group of 39 children came under observation for the first 
time only after their sixth month. 

In all our experiments (both those mentioned up to now and those to 
be discussed subsequently) we introduced certain basic safeguards. As far 
as possible each experiment was performed on each child by a male experi- 
menter and by a female experimenter separately, at different times to 
determine whether there were differences in reaction to one or the other 
sex. Talking to the child (or in its presence) or touching it either before 
or during the experiment was avoided. Where it was necessary to move 
the arm of the child for photographic purposes we were careful to take hold 
of the clothing only. Thus the exclusively visual quality of the stimulus 
offered to the children was preserved. 

Finally we narrowed down the visual stimulus to that offered by the 
experimenter’s face. To avoid falling into the error committed by Wash- 
burn we were careful to perform our experiments in the absence of the 
mother or at least to exclude her from the visual field of the child during 
the experiment. We were investigating the nature of the stimulus of 
the child’s smiling response and the presence of the mother would have 
introduced an unpredictable variable into the test situation, because the 
emotional relations of infants with their mothers vary from one emotional 
extreme to the other. Furthermore, a smile of the child in the presence 
of the mother would have to be interpreted in the light of the fact that a 
pre-existing emotional relation was coloring the child’s attitude, whereas 
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a smiling response to the experimenter is a response to a stimulus seen for 
the first time. Finally the difference between the mother as instigator and 
the experimenter as stimulus of the baby’s response varies greatly at dif- 
ferent developmental levels of the infant, as we hope to show in subsequent 
publications. 

With the exception of the 26 children in the Indian village, each child 
was submitted to the smiling stimulus from 5 to 30 times during the critical 
period of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth months. Since each experiment 
was performed both by the male and the female experimenter, whenever 
both were available, the number of reactions is nearly double the above 
figures. Furthermore, as will be explained in the experiments described 
below, the smiling reaction of the babies was provoked 8 to 10 times in 
each experiment, as a consequence of the modifications which were added 
to the experiment. The very large number of experiments thus performed 
on each child excludes the possibility of accidental results. These repetitions 
bore valuable fruit in other directions too. They provided us, for example, 
with data which contribute to an understanding of the deviations in the 
usual pattern. Of these deviations, more later. 


B. Method 


In our first set of experiments we presented a smiling or nodding face as 
a stimulus fully “en face” so that the children could see both eyes simul- 
taneously. When the child responded with a smile we slowly turned our 
face into profile, continuing either to smile or to nod. If the child now 


stopped smiling, we turned the face back “en face” and tried to provoke the 
smile again. 


C. Results and Discussion 


The first important result to emerge from our investigation is the age 


distribution of the smiling response, the rise and fall of which is vividly 
illustrated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. 
OOO 
AGE * 
BIRTH 0;0+21 0;2+-1 0;6-+-1 
TO TO TO TO 
RESPONSE 0;0+-20 0;2+-0 0;6+-0 1;0+-0 
SS a eee ee 
Smile “= 3 142 5 
No smile 54 141 3 142 
Total 54 144 145 147 


* Age is designated in years, months and days. Thus 1;3-+-16 means one year, 
three months and sixteen days. 
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The age limits indicated in this table should be considered as zones 
merging imperceptibly into each other. For instance, the smiling response 
does not disappear suddenly after the sixth month, This disappearance isa 
gradual one and becomes complete by the end of the 8th month. It should 
also be stressed that the significant contrast between the first and the second 
half year of life lies in the fact that in the first six months the infant smiles 
indiscriminately at every adult offering the appropriate stimulation, whereas 
in the second half it may smile at one person or another, if so inclined, but 
will not smile indiscriminately at everybody. 

Perhaps it should also be mentioned that even during the peak of the 
smiling response infants will only respond if the experimenter has the 
ability to focus their attention, and if there are no gross interfering circum- 
stances such as sickness, sleepiness, disturbances with screaming and 
crying, to inhibit the reaction of the child. 

As expected, children of less than 20 days do not respond to the smiling 
stimulation, After all, it is generally conceded that during the first few 
weeks the infant’s reactions are diffuse and uncoordinated, their perception 
inadequate, their attention unfocussed. The minimal necessary conditions 
for a stimulus to evoke a reaction are: (a) that the stimulus be perceived; 
(b) that the attention be focussed on it sufficiently to permit a reaction 
to take place; (c) that the neuromuscular reaction patterns be sufficiently 
coordinated to make reaction possible. 

None of these conditions is fulfilled at this age and accordingly none 
of the infants examined by us showed any of these reactions. Of course, 
smiling as a spontaneous movement could sometimes be observed just as 
any other facial contortion. 

We also expected to find the largest number of reactions in the group 
covered by the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th months, All previous investigators 
spoke of these age levels as being the ones characterized by smiling; smiling 
has, therefore, been incorporated as a test for infant development in the 
testing procedures of Hetzer and Wolf, Gesell, and others. Again our 
expectation was fulfilled, though in a measure far surpassing anything 
we had imagined. The unfailing presence of the smiling reaction at these 
age levels makes the few exceptions, which comprise only 2.07 per cent, all 
the more significant and worthy of investigation. 

The concentration of the smiling response on the age group between the 
third and sixth month induced us to limit the main body of our investigation 
to this period. The distribution of this age group according to environment, 
race, and presence of smiling response is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that neither in regard to race nor in regard to the socio- 
logical structure of the environment was any gross difference in the reaction 
to the smiling stimulus discernible. We can, therefore, conclude that the 
smiling response is a universal human pattern, which is not influenced 
either by race or by environment. 
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Tas_e 3. Environment and Race 


INSTITUTION PRIVATE HOME 


"RESPONSE WHITE COLORED INDIAN WHITE INDIAN TOTAL 
Smile 53 26 23 14 26 142 
No smile 1 1 = 1 -— 3 


Total 54 27 23 15 26 145 


As we shall see, there is good reason to believe that certain environ- 
mental factors can have a very marked effect indeed on the development of 
the smiling response. These particular environmental factors, however, 
were not operative in the environments which we studied, for age groups 
up to the point where the smiling response is at its peak. 


WHAT ARE THE NECESSARY AND SUFFICIENT 
ATTRIBUTES OF A SMILE-PROVOKING STIMULUS? 


A. Purpose of Investigation 


Our aim in these experiments was a twofold one. In the first place, we 
wished to ascertain whether at this early age the child is capable of per- 
ceiving, understanding, and evaluating the emotional expression of the 
human face. The second problem which I tried to elucidate was whether 
the human face in its human quality is the stimulus for the child’s reaction, 
or whether the stimulus is a configuration within the human face. 


B. Method 


With these problems in mind three series of experiments were developed. 
In the first series the emotional quality of the stimulus was removed while 
conserving the configurational elements. In the second series of experiments 
the human attributes of the stimulus were removed, again retaining its 
configurational factors. The third series of experiments is merely an elabora- 
tion of the second under more stringent conditions, 


1. Experiment 1 


The emotional quality characterizing a smiling, nodding grown-up’s 
face is that of friendliness, at least for other grown-ups. The configurational 
factors of a smiling face, on the other hand, are the forehead, the two 
eyes, the nose and the mouth, with a widening movement of the mouth-lips- 
cheeks region. In this experiment we exaggerated this movement in the 
extreme and achieved an effect similar to that of certain Japanese theatrical 
masks used in the No-plays, a species of rictus or risus sardonicus. A 
similar mimic expression is to be found in the headpieces of Japanese 
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armor and also in certain ancient Greco-Roman theatrical masks. The 
purpose of all these masks was to inspire terror; the expression is perhaps 
best described as that of a savage animal baring its fangs. 

No grown-up would be inclined, even for a moment, to mistake this 
expression for one of friendliness, or of pleasure. Its savagery is unmis- 
takable. 

a. Results. This stimulus was offered to 142 children between the third 
and sixth month. Films were made in 33 cases, on 16 mm. film, with 24 
exposures per second. In 141 of the cases in which the smiling reaction 
was positive the rictus experiment was equally positive. In one case where 
the smiling experiment was positive, the rictus experiment was negative. 
This child was approaching the upper age limit of six months (O; 5 + 10). 

Between the third and fifth month of life it was never negative when 
the smile was positive. It was, however, positive in one case before the 
second month in which the smile was negative. 

We then proceeded to investigate whether the response to the rictus 
stimulus obeyed the same laws as did the smile, namely disappearance on 
turning in profile and reappearance when turning back “en face” again. 
We offered the infant our full face while rhythmically widening and nar- 
rowing our mouth. When the infant’s smiling reaction reached its maxi- 
mum, we slowly turned our head into profile, continuing at the same time 
the alternate widening and narrowing movements of the mouth. The infant 
immediately became serious, lost contact with the experimenter and often 
became upset. In some experiments head nodding was added to the mouth- 
widening movement, thus increasing the movement factor of the stimulus. 
Both movements were continued when we turned our head into profile. 
All the infant’s reactions remained the same as above. 

b. Discussion of Experiment 1. These results show that the emotion 
expressed in the human face has no significance for the smiling reaction of 
the child between its third and sixth month. The child’s reaction is no 
sign of its understanding of the partner’s emotional attitude. Whether 
smiling, speaking, nodding in a friendly manner, or baring its fangs in a 
terrifying expression of savage rage, the human face is seen “en face” and 
in motion remained for the child the signal of a human partner and was 
reacted to with a smile. 

Though it has nothing to do with the question of recognition of emotions, 
such as love or friendliness in the human face, we introduced at this point 
another experiment for the purpose of clearing up a very widespread super- 
Stition. 

Many profundities have been uttered about the magic power of the 
human eye. People have argued that the special quality inherent in the 
human eye manifests itself in the fact that even the smallest children are 
attracted to the eye more than to any other human feature. The objection, 
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therefore, might be raised that the smile of the baby was provoked in our 
experiments by this mysterious power of the human eye. 

We reasoned that if it were the human eye which has such power, one 
eye should be as good as two. So during the experiment, while the child 
was smiling at our smiling face, we covered up one of our eyes, continuing 
to smile or nod as we had done before. The child’s face immediately lost 
its smile, became serious, even bewildered, and the child quickly lost 
contact. A film of this experiment was taken (Film No. 89). 


2. Experiment 2 


The second series of experiments was designed to remove the human 
attribute of the stimulus while conserving its configurational factors, in 
order to investigate the validity of the statement that the smile of the three- 
month-old infant is a reaction to a Gestalt-perception. In these experiments 
we pursued this idea to its logical conclusions. If the three-month-old smiles 
in response to a Gestalt-perception, and to a Gestalt-perception only, then 
there is no reason why this Gestalt-perception should be linked with the 
human being itself. 

We, therefore, introduced a new experiment which consisted in covering 
our heads with a black skull cap and in putting one of the current Hal- 
loween masks over our faces. 

The mask, of course, could not smile. But, knowing from the previous 
experiment that smiling movements of the mouth can be effectively re- 
placed by any other facial movements, the experimenter presented his 
face, covered with mask and skull cap, to the children, sticking his tongue 
thythmically through the mouth-slit of the mask. When this experiment 
had proved completely successful in provoking the smile of the babies, the 
experimenter, still retaining the mask, replaced the tongue movements with 
a nodding movement of his mask-covered head. The children’s reactions 
were the same as before: they smiled, laughed, or crowed, according to the 
individual child’s inclination. 

a. Results. The stimulus was presented to 142 infants between two and 
six months. Of these 140 reacted with a smile to the mask. Two (one aged 
0;4 + 15, the other aged 0;5 + 12) who had reacted positively to the 
smile did not react to the mask. These two cases will be discussed further 
on. 

b. Discussion of Experiment 2. Just as the previous experiment indicates 
that it is not the emotional quality of the mimic movements offered, but 
the Gestalt-quality which acts as stimulus for the child’s smile, the mask 
experiment seems to show that this Gestalt-quality is not restricted to the 
human being’s face or person. The reaction can be provoked just as well by 
a few colored pigments on a piece of cambric, as long as three essential 
conditions are provided: (1) the presentation must take place completely 
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“en face,” (2) two eyes must be shown, (3) the configuration must include 
the factor of motion. 

We consider condition No. 1 as one of the most essential in the whole 
series of experiments. Both in the experiment of the mouth-widening and 
in that of the mask we included the additional variation of turning the head 
in profile. In both cases, as shown by all the films we have taken of those 
experiments, the effect is instantaneous; the child stops smiling, takes on a 
bewildered look, then either becomes serious or loses contact and looks 
away. It is obvious that whether it be a smiling human face, or a human 
face baring its fangs, or the face of a card-board mask, the essential 
Gestalt-quality which serves for recognition of a pleasurable stimulus for 
the child is that these shapes be seen “en face,” and that the Gestalt 
consists of the two eyes, forehead and nose—plus motion. 

The mask experiment should have been conclusive. But one school of 
psychologists in the past, in particular that of C. D. Broad, has in all 
seriousness tried to explain imitation and contact by “telepathy” between 
the child and its partner. Even if one did not take this argument seriously, 
however, the objection might be raised that the human being hidden 
behind the mask is betrayed by the human, non-mechanical movement 
of the nodding. 


3. Experiment 3 


To remove this objection I constructed a primitive life-size puppet by 
stuffing a bag roughly into the shape of a head, attaching the mask to it 
and covering the top with the skull cap. A “body” was provided by hang- 
ing a dark shirt on a clothes hanger and fixing the artificial “head” into 
the collar of the shirt, so that it could be nodded. 

This scarecrow which really had nothing human in it was presented to 
the child by the experimenter who carefully hid himself behind the 
furniture at the foot of the cot. To our surprise we found that the very 
first time we applied this stimulus its effect seemed to be identical with 
the effect of the experimenter himself bending and smiling over the baby. 
The child greeted the nodding scarecrow by smiling, laughing, gurgling, 
or crowing in the same way as it had responded to the experimenter’s 
smiling face in previous experiments (Film No. 90).* 


C. Summary of Results of the Two Experimental Setups 


Table 4 shows the results of our experiments. 

As will be seen from this tabulation we are again faced with an impres- 
sive total of positive reactions. It follows that during this age period dis- 

* This article was about to go into print when Dr. K. Wolf kindly called my at- 
tention to the fact that Gardner and Lois Murphy (3), on page 251 of their book, 
Experimental social psychology, 1931, had suggested experiments with a mask for 
provoking the smiling response. To our knowledge this suggestion has not been 
acted upon. 
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Taste 4. 
STIMULUS 
MASK ON MASK ON 
RESPONSE RICTUS EXPERIMENTER STUFFED HEAD 
Smile 141 140 140 
No smile 4 5 5 


Total 145 145 145 


crimination between the recognition of the human face and the recognition 
of a mask has not yet developed except in a few rare cases. 


D. Control Series 


The extremely positive results achieved with the help of a stuffed, lifeless 
mask made it tempting to investigate whether there are any other lifeless 
objects to which the infant reacts with a smile. For the purpose of finding 
an answer to this question we made a systematic selection of material to 
be offered to the children. 

The attributes of a perceptual stimulus which could elicit the smile of 
an infant can be roughly divided into the following categories: 

1, Intensity. It could be that the child smiles to perceptual stimuli 
which are neither too strong nor too weak. We, therefore, offered: 

a. A strong, a medium, a weak flashlight. 
b. A loud, a medium, a soft bell. 

2. Specific sensory quality. There are several possible perceptual stimuli 
of a definite qualitative nature to which a child might respond. Warm 
colors and light colors and high-pitched sounds or euphonic sounds may 
be more likely to induce smiling than cold colors or dark colors and low- 
pitched sounds or noises. Color might be preferred to white, black, or 
grey; color combinations to uniform color. We, therefore, presented the 
child with a series of stimuli each of which offered one of these variations 
or a combination of several of them. To give only a few examples: (a) a 
musical rhythmical sound versus an unrhythmical and “disagreeable” 
noise, (b) red cardboard versus white cardboard, (c) rattles of different 
color combinations versus plain rattles. 

3. Surface structure. \t might be that the child prefers either a plain 
surface or a surface with a complicated structure. We, therefore, contrasted 
the stimulation of a shock of red knitting yarn with the stimulation of 
a smooth square of red cardboard of approximately equal size. 

4. Shape. Conceivably, the child might prefer round objects to square 
ones, or pointed objects to objects without a point and that these preferred 
objects would be more likely to provoke the smile of the infant. We. | 
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therefore, presented the infants with objects of various shapes, such as: 
(a) a ball, (b) hollow blocks, (c) a bath thermometer. 

5. Size. Finally, the effectiveness of a stimulus might be dependent on 
its size. Variations in size might modify its emotional appeal. We, therefore, 
offered the child objects of different size: (a) various sizes of paper, (b) 
colored blocks of different size, (c) red blocks of different size, (d) balls 
of different size, etc. 

These stimuli were presented to each child by the male and by the female 
experimenter alternately. They were offered in such a manner that the 
experimenter could not be seen by the children; when no smile was elicited 
the stimuli were moved before the child by the hand of the hidden experi- 
menter, so that the human element was present in the child’s perceptive 
radius, although the experimenter’s face was hidden. The hiding of the 
face, incidentally, is imperative at the three- to six-month level, because 
at this age the child’s fascinated gaze often cannot be distracted from a 
human face by any toy whatsoever. 

These experiments, which were made with all the 145 children in ques- 
tion, gave completely negative results. None of the children smiled on per- 
ceiving the toys. When their attention was captured by any one of them, 
their expression became concentrated and intent, but they never smiled. 

These findings confirm prior statements of Washburn, G. Murphy, and 
Ch. Bühler to the effect that infants do not smile at their toys. 

Since none of these perceptual variations led to a smiling response, we 
investigated whether it might be a subjective rather than an objective 
factor which transforms a stimulus into a smile instigator. We, therefore, 
investigated the frequency of smiling response in relation to degree of 
familiarity with an object. We first offered the child a completely new 
object, then we offered an object to which he was used to for many weeks, 
endeavoring to eliminate any possible spurious factors by selecting two 
objects as similar as possible. For instance, we offered the child its own 
rattle with which it had played almost throughout his whole life and 
contrasted this with an offering of an unfamiliar rattle. Neither the new 
nor the familiar object elicited any smile. 

Even when we exaggerated the strangeness of the object by using one 
which the child had never seen before, a toy which did not resemble any 
of its own toys, a child under six months showed interest or attention at 
best, but never a smile. 

We then proceeded to present the children with an object which we 
considered as having emotional significance for the infant. For this pur- 
pose, taking account of the importance of food in the infant's life, we 
used the nursing bottle (the great majority of the infants in question had 
been bottle fed or had received supplemental feedings from the bottle). 
Again the result was the same, with one important difference. In the more 
advanced children the bottle elicited a clearly recognizable sucking move- 
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ment, opening of the mouth, stretching of arms and legs toward the bottle, 
squirming and sometimes babbling. The smile, however, was notably 
absent in this series of reactions. 

We consider the negative result achieved in this experiment fully as 
important as the previous positive ones, because it disposes of several 
extremely plausible hypotheses on the cause and the significance of the 
smiling response. 

The first of these is that the smiling response is a conditioned reflex, 
established in response to the gratification of being satiated by food. 
Darwin (1) and, after him, Freud (2) state that smiling appears for the 
first time in infants who, satiated, release the nipple. From our observa- 
tions, smiling as facial movement appears independently of any peripheral 
stimulation. It does appear at a later stage in connection with the feeding 
situation; but whether as a result of feeding or of the other concomitant 
circumstances is a question which cannot be answered at the present stage 
of our knowledge. How are we to interpret, for instance, the behavior of 
an infant (Aurora), filmed during its nursing, who for several minutes 
nursed with complete absorption, then interrupted its nursing, smiled at 
its mother’s face, started nursing again and repeated the behavior about 
a dozen times, relinquishing the nipple and taking it back in its mouth 
each time, making smiling a game between itself and the mother? 

Gesell’s formulation of the child connecting its mother with innumerable 
situations of expectancy appears to be more to the point. But in this state- 
ment the concept of the conditioned reflex is implicit. But, if response- 
smiling were a conditioned reflex, it would have to occur at least as im- 
pressively in response to the perception of the conditioner, food, as in 
response to the perception of the conditioned, the human face. Nothing of 
the kind occurs. 

Translated into terms of Pavlov’s dogs, it is as if the dogs who learned 
to salivate at the tone of the buzzer did not salivate when beholding the 
meat. 

The other hypothesis we are now in a position to refute is the one which 
holds the smiling response to be the result of visceral excitation, the smile 
of another person being one of the adequate stimuli for such visceral mani- 
festations (3). It is not evident from these authors’ formulation whether 
by the visceral response they mean the response to food. If so, the hypothe- 
sis falls under the category discussed above. If, on the other hand, the 
authors mean by “visceral excitation” a syndrome of autonomous nervous 
system reaction plus glandular plus smooth muscle response, then we 
accept their hypothesis. In our opinion every emotional reaction of the 
living organism is concomitant with such visceral response, major or 
minor. In this respect the baby’s smile is not different from that of the 
adult, and no precedence can be established at our stage of knowledge 
either for “visceral excitation” or emotional experience. 
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Since the mask experiment yielded positive results, it became apparent 
that another factor should be considered in its capacity to induce the 
smile: the similarity of the stimulus to a human being. Isolating this 
criterion presented something of a problem, however. As far as the mask 
experiment was concerned, the problem of size was the one factor which 
lent itself to modification. We, therefore, offered each of the children a 
small rubber doll (10”) or one of the current 12” dolls, porcelain-headed. 
Neither of these dolls elicited the children’s smile. For the most part, they 
introduced the doll into their mouths up to the fifth month; after that, 
they played with it. 

Another problem intruded itself at this point. The films taken of the 
mask and of the scarecrow experiments are extremely convincing. Indeed, 
the joy of the infants on beholding the nodding mask, which for the 
grown-up would be a repulsive object, is so impressive in the films that one 
might feel inclined to conclude that the children find the mask funny and 
that they laugh for this reason. This assumption is disproved by two 
observations: (a) The child becomes serious when the nodding head of the 
adult with the mask on it is turned into profile (continuing to nod all the 
while). A mask in profile is not less “funny” than a mask “en face.” (b) 
Knowing from the findings of this and other studies that at this age the 
child does not laugh at its toys and that, therefore, we could present a 
toy-like object without risking spurious factors, we offered our subjects a 
hollow block (3% x 3”), which had funny faces depicted on each of the 
four sides. None of the children laughed. 
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Physique and Cultural Patterns * 


CHARLES MORRIS 


THE MOTIVES of power, domination, ambition, and success have a high 
place in the actions and ideologies of Western man. An understanding of 
the source of these motivations would throw light on the peculiar mingling 
of pride and discontent, of achievement and frustration, which is now our 
lot, and might suggest an explanation for the cultural dilemma which 
confronts the West. The problem is to gain some basic insight into our 
situation that can transform exhortation into intelligent action. 

The social anthropologists have done the descriptive job well. We now 
know much concerning the diverse cultural patterns which various per- 
sons in various places and times have built. We have not yet learned much 
concerning the cause of this diversity. There is a growing conviction that 
to gain such knowledge we must supplement the results of the social 
anthropologist by studies of the physical environment in which a given 
group of people live at a given time, and by studies of the-physiques and 
temperaments of the members of the society in question. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington’s Mainsprings of Civilization and William H. Sheldon’s Varieties 
of Human Physique and Varieties of Temperament are illustrations of 
this widening of our resources. The purpose of this paper is to bring to 
bear certain aspects of such material upon the question of the power moti- 
vation of our culture. The specific hypothesis to be suggested is less im- 
portant than the method of approach to the problem. For I am convinced 
that further significant progress in the social sciences requires the detailed 
study of particular individuals in a particular environment. Only in this 
way can we hope to pass from description of the diversity of cultural 


* Reprinted from Personality in nature, society and culture, by C. Kluckhohn and 


H. A. Murray (Eds.) by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1948 by 
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patterns within and between societies to their explanation—and to their 
evaluation. 

W. H. Sheldon’s terms “endomorphy,” “mesomorphy,” and “ecto- 
morphy” are becoming part of our common linguistic apparatus. So I 
shall merely recall that “endomorphy” refers to physiques insofar as they 
are characterized by soft roundedness, “mesomorphy” to physiques inso- 
far as they are dominated by bone, muscle, and connective tissue develop- 
ment, and “ectomorphy” to physiques insofar as they manifest linear 
fragility. Any given physique is described by three numbers which give 
the degree to which each of these three components is present; these 
numbers identify the somatotype of the person in question. There is high 
agreement between trained investigators in the assignment of somatotype 
numbers, so such numbers provide a convenient base from which to com- 
pare other similarities and differences between individuals. 

Sheldon further believes that there is a close relation between these 
bodily characteristics and temperamental characteristics. Thus he holds 
that degree of mesomorphy is highly correlated with “somatotonia,” that 
is, with the degree to which an individual is adventurous, physically ener- 
getic, dominating of things and persons, direct and “noisy” in manner, 
insensitive to motivations of himself and others. From this standpoint, as 
Sheldon has stressed, contemporary Western culture is highly somatotonic 
(extraverted in action); it is a culture in which the physically powerful 
mesomorphs have taken over. We shall, however, not ourselves make 
direct use here of Sheldon’s temperament studies (since some persons are 
bothered by the fact that Sheldon himself supplied both the physique 
and temperament data used in obtaining the correlations), but approach 
the problem in terms of new data. We will then attempt to relate such 
data to one of Huntington’s directive ideas. Our aim is to investigate the 
relation between the power motive of Western culture and mesomorphy. 

The appended questionnaire * was given to two groups of persons (one 
of 71 members, and one of 59 members). For the first group, no somato- 
type data was obtained; for the second group of 59 members, somatotype 
numbers were furnished by Dr. Sheldon. It is with this last group of 27 
men and 32 women that we shall be mainly concerned. These 59 persons 
averaged on a 7 point scale 4.1 in mesomorphy (3.1 in endomorphy, 3.3 
in ectomorphy); since Sheldon gives 3.5 (3.77 for males and 3.24 for 
females) as the mean in mesomorphy for his 6,500 subjects, our group is 
noticeably more mesomorphic than average in our culture (it is also 
slightly less endomorphic and ectomorphic). 

The percentage of the 59 persons giving first choice to the first six of 
the seven alternatives presented in the questionnaire, together with their 
corresponding average mesomorphy, is given in the following table: 


1 It should be consulted here for understanding of paths of life discussed. 
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Tase 1. Choices of Paths and Average Mesomorphy 


SEX PERCENTAGES 
FIRST —H———___ OF FIRST AVERAGE 
PATHS CHOICES FEMALE MALE CHOICES MESOMORPHY 
1 18 9 9 30.5 3.97 
2 4 2 2 7.0 3.55 
3 6 1 5 10.0 4.17 
4 8 4 4 13.5 3.87 
3 8 3 5 13.5 4.75 
6 15 8 7 25.5 4,33 


If we now arrange these figures in order of mesomorphy and add the 
percentage of choices given to the six paths by the 28 persons of 4.5 or 
above in mesomorphy and the 31 persons of 4 or less in mesomorphy, we 
secure the following: 


Taste 2. Choices of Paths Arranged in Order of Average Mesomorphy 


PERCENTAGE 


OF CHOICES PERCENTAGE 
BY SUBJECTS OF CHOICE 
4.5 or BY SUBJECTS 
PERCENTAGE ABOVE IN 4.0 OR LESS 
OF FIRST AVERAGE MESO- IN MESO- 
PATHS CHOICES MESOMORPHY MORPHY MORPHY 
5 13.5 4.75 87 13 
6 25.5 4,33 53 47 
3 10.0 4.17 66 34 
1 30.5 3.97 28 72 
4 13.5 3.87 38 62 
2 7.0 3.55 25 75 


A general direction is clear. As we descend the column of paths, the 
higher percentage of choices given to the paths changes from the more 
mesomorphic group to the less mesomorphic group. Indeed, if Paths 6 
and 3, and Paths 1 and 4, are reversed, this relation would be without 
exception; and it is interesting to note that when the same subjects were 
given choices of 10 paths instead of 7 the average mesomorphy does fol- 
low the path order 5, 3, 6, 4, 1, 2. Since the larger choice of paths gives 
more scope to expressions of individual differences, this last order would 
seem justifiable. For our purposes, however, either order shows that Paths 
5, 6, and 3 are preferred by the more mesomorphic persons, and Paths 1, 
4, 2 are preferred by the less mesomorphic persons. And in both cases a 
positive correlation with degree of mesomorphy is present, though it is 
somewhat higher in one case than in the other. And in both cases, 47.5 per 
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cent of the subjects were 4.5 or more in mesomorphy, and 49 per cent of 
the first choices were for Paths 5, 6, and 3. 

The question now is whether the order of the paths is significant with 
regard to the acceptance of the ideal of power. To answer this we must 
consider what kind of a life is favored in the various alternatives. If we 
think of the ideal of power as the ideal of initiating changes in the physical 
and social environment, and thus being able to determine the direction 
of physical happenings and the lives of other persons, then it seems clear 
that from Path 5 to Path 2 the power emphasis in general decreases. Path 
5 stresses participation in a community actively concerned with the reali- 
zation of its goals and willing to put pressure on those who do not share 
these goals; Path 6 stresses the continual reconstruction of society and the 
environment by the use of technology. These two paths are strongly power- 
oriented and they appeal strongly to those high in mesomorphy and not 
to those low in mesomorphy. Path 3 presents a problem to which we will 
return in a moment. 

Contrariwise, Path 2 deliberately renounces the ideal of power over 
things and persons; and those to whom it appeals are lowest in mesomor- 
phy. Path 4 emphasizes the note of festive abandonment rather than 
power. Path 1 is less opposed to power than Path 2, and perhaps less than 
Path 4; it is concerned, however, with the perpetuation of what men 
have attained rather than with the increase of power. And Paths 2, 1, and 
4 appeal most as a group to those low in mesomorphy and not to those 
high in mesomorphy. The attractiveness of the power ideal, therefore, 
seems to be in general proportional to the amount of mesomorphy. 

Path 3 does not fit so clearly into this picture. It stresses sympathetic 
concern for others, helping others, receptivity; it gives up aggressiveness 
and the search for power over persons and things. It accordingly seems 
not to stress the ideal of power—and yet it is preferred most by those 
high in mesomorphy. The opposite was expected. Hence the problem. 
And the problem is of interest since Path 3 is the nearest of the given 
alternatives to the historic Christian attitude. 

It may of course be that with more data those who choose Path 3 will 
be found to average lower in mesomorphy. But taking the data as they 
stand, there are a number of considerations which may reduce the apparent 
anomaly. In the first place, while 66 per cent of the votes for this path 
were given by the group higher in mesomorphy, only 4 out of the 28 
members of this group (14 per cent) chose this path. In order of prefer- 
ence, the high mesomorphic group put Path 3 in fourth place (the order 
being 6, 5, 1, 3, 4, 2). The high mesomorphs do not take easily to this 
path; this fits in with Sheldon’s view that the mesomorph is insensitive to 
the motivations of others. In the second place, of the 4 high mesomorphs 
who chose this path, three were women, and the one male vote was by a 
physically handicapped man who could not easily find an outlet for his 
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mesomorphy. Out of the six persons who gave first choice to Path 3, five 
were women. In no other path is there a significant difference with respect 
to sex. This may fit in with the fact that women in this culture do not 
have as easy an outlet for mesomorphic traits as do men. In the third 
place, the average endomorphy of the persons choosing Path 3 is the 
highest average for any of the six alternatives. If, as Sheldon says, the 
endomorph is especially tolerant of other people, it is natural that some 
mesomorphs with considerable endomorphy would be attracted to Path 3 
rather than to Paths 6 and 5. In the fourth place, the vote for Path 3 may 
be due in part to the fact that the attitude it expresses is strongly approved 
of in the educational and religious institutions of our culture. That it 
nevertheless received only 10 per cent of first choices is more remarkable 
than that cultural influences may have had some effect on those who 
accepted it. It may be worth mentioning that of five ministers of various 
denominations, none gave Path 3 as their first choice. 

Finally, Path 3 is not in fact so far from the power ideal as appears on 
the surface. For in advising sympathetic helpfulness to other persons it 
opens the door to power tactics. To do things for other people slips easily 
into attempts to make other persons do what one believes they should do. 
Advocating that other persons give up the ideal of power is one way of 
enhancing one’s own power over them. And believing that one has him- 
self rejected the ideal of power may hide from oneself one’s own power 
motivation. Path 3 is not as innocent as it seems to be. 

Let us now return to our main theme. So far we have argued that the 
strength of a power ideal in our culture seems to vary with the degree of 
mesomorphy. It does not follow, however, from the fact that people 
generally prefer power in proportion to their mesomorphy that “an activity. 
power, domination” complex should characterize a society as a whole or 
even be the major theme among others. For this to be true either high 
mesomorphy should be characteristic of the majority of persons in the 
society, or the minority high in mesomorphy must dominate the symbols 
and institutions of the society, or there must be a continuation of symbols 
and institutions from an earlier stage of mesomorphic dominance into a 
period when this dominance no longer exists. In my opinion it is likely 
that all three of these conditions apply to Western culture, though not 
all at the same time. 

Here we establish the link with Huntington. Huntington has shown 
that the selective factors in difficult migrations favor certain kinds of 
persons, We suggest that they favor the mesomorphic physique. It is 
reasonable to expect that the initial pioneers into this country (and into 
the northern regions of Europe and Asia) were of predominantly meso- 
morphic stock. As the mesomorphs gain control of a new land, the selec- 
tive factor is less rigorous, and by birth and immigration the endomorphic 
and ectomorphic elements in the population may be expected to increase. 


—— —__ 
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It is plausible because of the time factor that mesomorphy is still strong 
in our population in comparison with certain other populations with a 
longer history. Whether this is so or not could be determined by a study 
of various cultures, such as those of India or China. It seems likely that 
mesomorphy is still the strongest trait in our physiques. On Sheldon’s data 
it is the dominant trait in men, but not in women. The average for the 
population as a whole would need further study. In any case, men have 
certainly so far set the main pattern for our culture. 

Temperamental traits and habits of action congenial to the mesomorph 
would be favored by geographical factors in relatively northern regions 
where the climate required, stimulated, and rewarded continuous activity 
to provide food and shelter. In these circumstances, the mesomorphic 
selection involved in difficult migrations would be supplemented by a 
cultural selection which gives preferential status within such societies to 
its more mesomorphic members regardless of their numerical predomi- 
nance as such, This cultural selection would in fact continue for some 
time even if the proportion of dominantly mesomorphic physiques de- 
clined, and perhaps even if it became lower than that of other types of 
physiques. 

These factors, taken in connection with our data as to preferred patterns 
of living, are suggestive with respect to the history and present problems 
of Western civilization. 

Looked at in long perspective, Western civilization stands out as a 
great northern thrust of predominantly mesomorphic persons to the 
colder regions of Europe and North America. Its history has been that of 
struggle of migratory groups for the most favorable habitats, and of 
a struggle within each group to obtain control of its own environment. 
The favored path of life has been the Promethean note stressed in Path 6: 
by action, invention, foresight, Western man has continually extended his 
control of new sources of power—atomic energy is but his latest prize. 
With such power a group bands together for the subjection of other 
competing groups, and the “Mohammedan” Path 5—expressed in nation- 
alism—sanctions the step. After each such surge, the Apollonian way of 
life represented by Path 1 has made its appeal, nourished by the need to 
consolidate, stabilize, perpetuate the conquests of the Promethean and 
the Mohammedan. Uncovering new power, holding on to the life made 
possible by the new power: this is the main cycle of Western culture, 
uninterrupted to this day. It is to be expected that with such a history the 
symbols of power, domination, achievement, success should have become 
the major symbols of our society. 

Against this background the Christian churches have played a double 
and difficult role. Stemming from a doctrine which originally subordinated 
power to receptivity and detachment, European Christianity served in 
part as a protective haven for the endomorphic and ectomorphic needs so 
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sorely buffeted by the mesomorph’s triumph. But at the same time it 
inevitably became marked with the traits of its new mesomorphic cultural 
home, and became a participant in the struggle for power which its ex- 
emplar had forsworn. We have already seen how Path 3 lends itself to 
such utilization. Sheldon has shown that portrayals of Christ in art have 
progressively made Christ more mesomorphic. Periodically the Christian 
churches have attempted to revolt against their trucking with the (meso- 
morph’s) “world,” and to recover the initial stress on sympathy and 
humility. In doing so they have pillowed the mesomorph’s thrust, and 
given him a tinge of conscience, but they have not changed essentially 
his quest for power. The vote for Path 3 is still very low. I heard a dis- 
tinguished churchman say in public that the Sermon on the Mount by 
itself is not enough. The question is as to the more. 

It is the very extent of the mesomorph’s success which today forces 
us to reconstruct the foundational ideals of our culture. For in tapping 
sources of energy beyond man’s boldest former dreams the mesomorph 
has forced us to ask how this energy is to be used. In linking by his 
technology the various regions of the earth, he has drawn men into power 
units of such magnitude that war has become increasingly destructive and 
increasingly unprofitable in terms of power itself. And in creating a cul- 
tural environment in which types of physique other than his own can 
live and multiply, he has raised around him endomorphic and ectomorphic 
voices which more and more strongly call into question his own emphases 
and aspirations. This is why the traditional symbols of the earlier stages 
of our mesomorphic culture no longer answer to the later stages of this 
same culture; this is one form of our “cultural lag.” The mesomorphy in 
us is not to be denied, but it clearly needs supplementation by other long- 
subordinated forces in the human self, and it requires incorporation within 
some more comprehensive personality ideal. Otherwise the mesomorphy 
in us may destroy itself and the rest of our selves and many other selves on 
the earth. 

Our diagnosis and our data suggest the direction of an answer. In 
Paths of Life I argued that a life appropriate to man today must be a life 
of psychological abundance which acknowledges and makes place for all 
the needs of dependence, domination, and detachment implanted in our 
endomorphic, mesomorphic, and ectomorphic frames. This attitude was 
called the Maitreyan path of life. Path 7 in the appended questionnaire 
gives a simplified analogue of this attitude: “Life should contain enjoyment 
and action and contemplation in about equal amounts. When either is 
carried to extremes, we lose something important for our life. So we must 
cultivate flexibility, admit diversity in ourselves, accept the tension which 
this diversity produces, find a place for detachment in the midst of enjoy- 
ment and activity. The goal of life is found in the dynamic integration of 
enjoyment, action, and contemplation, and so in the dynamic interaction 
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of the previous six paths of life. One should use all of them—and no one 
alone.” 

In the group of 71 persons, 69 per cent gave it first choice; in the group 
of 59 persons, 69 per cent also gave it first choice. 

It is true that such figures must be taken with caution. But they do 
voice a demand for a more abundant psychological life than man has yet 
imagined or attained. And they are so much higher than the votes cast for 
any other alternative that they suggest a rallying point appropriate to our 
uneasy, confused, and aspiring culture. It is significant that they make the 
least appeal to the mesomorph, but a high appeal even to him. 

A society adequate to contemporary man must be pluralistic enough 
to permit diversified lives appropriate to the diversity of its members. It 
must be zealous in the protection of those psychological minorities which 
we now disregard and maim. It must continue to offer outlets for those 
drives which have been the source of Western man’s distinctive achieve- 
ments. It must have a place for power without letting the power drive 
run wild. It must have a new ideal of selfhood shared by enough persons 
to furnish the unity without which diversity becomes chaos. Our data 
suggest that this ideal is available. If clarified and dramatized, it may help 
to direct the imperative task of social reconstruction. Most of us do not 
wish to become solitary monks stopping time, or pampered marionettes 
cozened into contentment, or masters of the peoples of the earth. It is 
our full selves we want—no more, but no less. 


ADDED NOTE 


I wish to stress several points not adequately developed in the foregoing 
paper. First, the method used to study the relation of preferences and 
personalities can be extended to all cultural phenomena: preferences as to 
forms of social organization, paintings, literature, religions, philosophies, 
friends, mates, etc. It allows us further to isolate patterns of preference in 
such fields in relation to kinds of personality structure. 

Second, the method can be used for a study of social change by col- 
lecting data on the same subjects at various times. The data reported in 
the paper were obtained after the end of the war. For the same subjects 
Paths 2 and 3 had a significantly higher vote, and Path 5 a significantly 
lower vote, while the war was in progress. This makes clear that we must 
and can deal with both biological and cultural factors, and not merely 
biological ones. The restriction in the paper to a biological variable— 
mesomorphy—was for a special purpose, and is not inherent in the method. 
The introduction of bodily data does not of course oppose the view that 
the self is biosocial. 

Third, the method permits the comparison of various cultures. Pre- 
sumably all types of physique appear in all cultures but in varying pro- 
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portions. A knowledge of these differences might throw great light upon 
the differences of cultural patterns. It is my belief that a time will come 
when no study of a culture will be considered complete that does not 
contain a report on the physical constitutions of the members of the 
culture. 

Fourth, the present study may be compared with the study of psy- 
chotics by Drs. Wittman, Sheldon, and Katz (reported to the American 
Psychiatric Association in 1946). The psychoses may be regarded as 
“pathic” paths of life; the present study is with non-pathic paths. For 27 
of our subjects (9 dominant in each component) correlations obtained 
after the paper was written are as follows: 


Taste 3. Correlations of Physiques 
ee 


PATH ECTOMORPHY MESOMORPHY ENDOMORPHY 
1 —.16 —.25 .20 
2 19 —.32 27 
3 44 —.02 —.44 
4 .25 13 —.20 
05 57 —.40 


—.26 32 07 


These figures suggest a certain symmetry in the material, since there are 
three positive and three negative figures in each column. They indicate 
that mesomorphy may not be the relevant factor in the rating of Path 3, 
and that Path 4 may actually be more mesomorphic than Path 3. And 
finally they suggest a certain relation between the normal paths and the 
psychoses as reported in the Wittman, Sheldon, Katz study: the cycloid 
psychosis seems to parallel Path 4; paranoia, Path 5 (or Path 6 if average 
somatotypes are compared rather than the correlations); hebephrenia, 
Path 2. That the correlation with somatotype is higher in the case of 
psychotics is to be expected, since the psychotic has found his “way of 
life” while the non-psychotic can still experiment with alternatives. 


APPENDIX: QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THIS STUDY 
Paths of Life 


INSTRUCTIONS:—Below are described seven ways of living which various per- 
sons at various times have adopted. Indicate by numbers in the margin the 
extent to which you personally agree with them, thinking solely of the kind of 
life which you yourself would like to live. Use the following scale: 


7. highly sympathetic 

6. moderately sympathetic 
5. slightly sympathetic 

4. indifferent 
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3. slightly unsympathetic 
2. moderately unsympathetic 
1. highly unsympathetic 


Path 1:—In this “design for living” the individual actively participates in the 
social life of his community, not to change it primarily, but to understand, 
appreciate, and preserve the best that man has attained. Excessive desires should 
be avoided and moderation sought. One wants the good things of life but in an 
orderly way. Life is to have clarity, balance, refinement, control. Vulgarity, 
great enthusiasm, irrational behavior, impatience, indulgence are to be avoided. 
Friendship is to be esteemed but not easy intimacy with many people. Life is to 
have discipline, intelligibility, good manners, predictability. Social changes are 
to be made slowly and carefully, so that what has been achieved in human 
culture is not lost. The individual should be active physically and socially, but 
not in a hectic or radical way. Restraint and intelligence should give order to an 
active life. 


Path 2:—The individual should for the most part “go it alone,” assuring himself 
of privacy in living quarters, having much time to himself, attempting to control 
his own life. One should stress self-sufficiency, reflection and meditation, 
knowledge of himself. The direction of interest should be away from intimate 
associations with social groups, and away from the physical manipulation of 
objects or attempts at control of the physical environment. One should aim to 
simplify one’s external life, to moderate those desires whose satisfaction is 
dependent upon physical and social forces outside of oneself, and to concentrate 
attention upon the refinement, clarification, and self-direction of one’s self. 
Not much can be done or is to be gained by “living outwardly.” One must avoid 
dependence upon persons or things; the center of life should be found within 
oneself. 


Path 3:—This way of life makes central the sympathetic concern for other 
persons. Affection should be the main thing in life, affection that is free from 
all traces of the imposition of oneself upon others or of using others for one’s 
own purposes. Greed in possessions, emphasis on sexual passion, the search for 
power over persons and things, excessive emphasis upon intellect, and undue 
concern for oneself are to be avoided. For these things hinder the sympathetic 
love among persons which alone gives significance to life. If we are aggressive, 
we block our receptivity to the personal forces upon which we are dependent 
for genuine personal growth. One should accordingly purify oneself, restrain 
one’s self-assertiveness, and become receptive, appreciative, and helpful with 
respect to other persons. 


Path 4:—Life is something to be enjoyed—sensuously enjoyed, enjoyed with 
relish and abandonment. The aim in life should not be to control the course of 
the world or society or the lives of others, but to be open and receptive to 
things and persons, and to delight in them. Life is more a festival than a work- 
shop or a school for moral discipline. To let oneself go, to let things and persons 
affect oneself, is more important than to do—or to do good, Such enjoyment, 
however, requires that one be self-centered enough to be keenly aware of what 
is happening and free for new happenings. So one should avoid entanglements, 
should not be too dependent on particular people or things, should not be self- 
sacrificing; one should be alone a lot, should have time for meditation and 
awareness of oneself. Solitude and sociality together are both necessary in the 
good life. 
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Path 5:—A person should not hold on to himself, withdraw from people, keep 
aloof and self-centered. Rather merge oneself with a social group, enjoy CO- 
operation and companionship, join with others in resolute activity for the 
realization of common goals. Persons are social and persons are active; life 
should merge energetic group activity and co-operative group enjoyment. 
Meditation, restraint, concern for one’s self-sufficiency, abstract intellectuality, 
solitude, stress on one’s possessions all cut the roots which bind persons to- 
gether. One should live outwardly with gusto, enjoying the good things of 
life, working with others to secure the things which make possible a pleasant 
and energetic social life. Those who oppose this ideal are not to be dealt with 
too tenderly. Life can’t be too fastidious. 


Path 6:—Life continually tends to stagnate, to become “comfortable,” to be- 
come “sicklied over with the pale cast of thought.” Against these tendencies, 
a person must stress the need of constant activity—physical action, adventure, 
the realistic solution of specific problems as they appear, the improvement of 
techniques for controlling the world and society. Man’s future depends pri- 
marily on what he does, not on what he feels nor on his speculations. New 
problems constantly arise and always will arise. Improvements must always be 
made if man is to progress. We can’t just follow the past or dream of what the 
future might be. We have to work resolutely and continually if control is to be 
gained over the forces which threaten us. Man should rely on technical ad- 
vances made possible by scientific knowledge. He should find his goal in the 
solution of his problems. The good is the enemy of the better. 


Path 7:—From this point of view, none of the six preceding ways of life is 
completely satisfactory and yet all of them have attractive features—indeed, 
all are about equally attractive. Hence we should at various times and in various 
ways accept something from all of them, but give no one our exclusive al- 
legiance. At one moment one of them is the more appropriate; at another 
moment another is the most appropriate. Life should contain enjoyment and 
action and contemplation in about equal amounts, When either is carried to 
extremes we lose something important for our life. So we must cultivate flexi- 
bility, admit diversity in ourselves, accept the tension which this diversity 
produces, find a place for detachment in the midst of enjoyment and activity. 
The goal of life is found in the dynamic integration of enjoyment, action, and 
contemplation, and so in the dynamic interaction of the previous six paths of 
life. One should use all of them—and no one alone. 


Order of Preference:—I rank the seven paths of life in the following order of 
preference, putting the numbers of the paths in order in which I myself would 
prefer to live them: 

NAME: 


SEX AGE 
pc ee eS —WEIGHT 


B. Acquisition of Motives 
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Effectiveness of Token-Rewards for 


Chimpanzees p 


JOHN B. WOLFE 


INTRODUCTION 


EXTENSIVE INVESTIGATIONS have been made since the turn of the century 
on the relative effectiveness of various rewards as learning-producing and 
as work-eliciting agencies. Notable among the rewards used have been 
food, water, sex objects, and freedom from noxious stimuli. In the main 
the rewards have been objects or situations for which animals exhibit, from 
the observer’s point of view, unconditioned seeking or avoiding tendencies. 
Hence, they may be called primary rewards. 

One important aspect of rewards or incentives, however, has received 
little experimental attention, namely, secondary rewards. By secondary 
rewards are meant objects, external to the organism, which through use 
have become associated with a primary reward such as food, which evoke 
striving behavior, and which can serve as agents in establishing or in 
eliciting a distinctive sequence of acts leading to the secondary rewards. 
It is the writer’s contention that under certain conditions the elicitation 
of a previously established sequence of acts by means of an object associated 
with a primary reward is evidence that the object is a secondary reward. 
If an object, for example, which has previously been associated with food 
elicits a series of acts which have never before led to the object but have 

* Excerpted and reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Wolfe, 
J. B. Effectiveness of token-rewards for chimpanzees. Comparative Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1936, 12, No. 60. Pp. 2-3, 28-33, 42, 44, 60-63. 
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led to food, then the food-associated object has been established as a 
secondary reward. 

The problems investigated in the present study fall into the category of 
secondary or surrogate rewards. Attempts were made to determine in 
an exploratory fashion the effectiveness of such rewards for chimpanzees 
after it was evident that the objects used were secondary rewards. 

The particular objects used in this study were poker chips. It was felt 
that manipulatable and easily transportable objects such as poker chips 
would have certain advantages as surrogate rewards: they are especially 
advantageous in that they are small, compact, available in standard sizes 
and colors, and relatively indestructible; they can be used in a variety of 
ways in investigating complex behavior; they are objectively separable 
from the primary rewards; and they may be used conveniently in work 
with organisms of different species including the human, particularly the 
young and the feebleminded. 

The experiments herein reported concerning the effectiveness of chips 
(hereafter designated as tokens or token-rewards) for chimpanzees may 
be grouped around four central problems. The first problem reported is 
that of determining the relative effectiveness of tokens and food in eliciting 
a work-task. Certain performances rewarded by tokens were compared 
with similar performances rewarded immediately by food similar in kind 
and amount to that for which the tokens might be exchanged. A work 
technique was used inasmuch as it permitted the systematic variation of 
rewards while the task remained constant. 

The second group of experiments was designed to determine the influ- 
ence of token-rewards upon the effectiveness of delayed food rewards. In 
learning experiments with rats, chickens and human beings, it has been 
shown that a reward loses much of its effectiveness if the giving of it be 
postponed for an interval of time following the execution of the rewarded 
act. On the assumption that the same relationship would hold for chim- 
panzees in a work situation, i.e., that a delayed food reward would be less 
effective in eliciting a work-task than would an immediate food reward, 
token-rewards were introduced in certain delayed primary reward situa- 
tions and were not introduced in others. The effectiveness of the secondary 
reward would be displayed if the work were enhanced by the introduction 
of the object which could later be exchanged for food. 

The third group of experiments was undertaken to investigate the 
chimpanzees’ ability to discriminate between tokens having different ex- 
change values. Tokens of certain colors and sizes were assigned particular 
reward values including food, water, and activity-privileges. After the 
subjects had received training in associating the tokens with their par- 
ticular reward values, conditions were arranged to provide the subjects 
with specific drives or motives and then with opportunities to select and 
to use the tokens appropriate to those motives. 
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The final and fourth group of observations in this study was made upon 
the capacity of token-rewards to elicit competitive behavior in social 
situations. The animals when paired were presented with tokens which 
could be worked for, kept, or collected from the floor. These observations 
were made to determine whether or not tokens would elicit behavior 
similar to that elicited by food when given to groups of chimpanzees. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF TOKENS IN 
DELAYED REWARD SITUATIONS 


The experiment now to be described sought to ascertain the effect of 
tokens in situations wherein intervals of time were introduced between 
the execution of a work-task and the reception of a food-reward. Experi- 
ments in both maze-learning and discrimination situations have shown that 
as food-rewards are postponed for intervals of time which are progressively 
increased their effectiveness progressively decreases. On the assumption 
that the same thing would hold in work situations, that is, that food- 
rewards when postponed for various periods of time after the execution of 
a rewarded act would be less effective than immediate rewards as work- 
producing agencies, tokens were used in certain delayed reward situations 
and were not used in others in order to determine what influence they 
would have upon the effectiveness of delayed food-rewards in evoking 
a work-response. 


Limited work technique 


Four experimental conditions were used with the limited work technique. 
(1) The subject was allowed to work for a token but was not permitted to 
use it in getting food from a vender until the end of a period of delay. 
The delays were increased trial by trial, beginning at zero, and the measure 
of the effectiveness of the rewards was taken in terms of the length of 
delay beyond which the subject would not work. (2) The subject was 
allowed to execute the work-task, after which act a period of delay was 
introduced before a food-reward was given at the vender. This condition 
differed from the first in that no tokens were involved at all; the subject 
simply had to lift the handle of the work apparatus and presently food 
appeared at the vender. Again, as in the following conditions, the measure 
of the effectiveness of the reward was taken in terms of the length of delay 
beyond which the subject would not work. (3) This condition was identical 
with the second except that five brass, or valueless, tokens were in the 
restraining cage throughout all the delays. The valueless tokens were 
introduced to provide something with which the subjects could occupy 
themselves during the delays just as in the first condition when they had 
had the food-tokens. (4) The subject was permitted to work for and to 
deposit a token immediately and was then required to wait until the food 
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appeared at the end of the delay. This condition differed from the first in 
that the subject did not keep the tokens during the delays. 

As apparatus the circular restraining cage, the work machine, and a 
vender were used. Shutters before the two grilles of the cage could be 
opened or closed as the experimental conditions demanded. Grapes were 
used as the food-reward in all conditions. Moos, Bimba, Bula, and Velt 
served as subjects. The weight lifted in the work-task was always the same 
for a given subject; for Bimba, Bula, and Velt, it was 12 pounds; for 
Moos, it was 18 pounds. 

Procedure. The order in which the four experimental conditions were 
introduced was the same for each subject and corresponds to the sequence 
shown in the preceding section. The chimpanzees were familiarized with 
the acts involved in getting food under the particular condition before the 
delays were started. In each condition and with each subject eighty practice 
trials were given to insure the animals’ familiarity with the procedure. 

In all four conditions the order of increase of delay was the same. Until 
the delays reached one minute in length, the increase was five seconds per 
trial; from one minute to two minutes the increase was ten seconds per 
trial; from the two to three minute delays it was fifteen seconds per trial. 
Thereafter the delays, in order, were 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 45, and 60 
minutes, and 1.5, 2, 3, 5, and 24 hours. 

With delays over one hour it was not practicable to keep the animal in 
the experimental room throughout the entire period of delay. On such 
occasions the procedure was as follows: The subject was brought to the 
experimental room in the forenoon and was given opportunity to work for 
a token. Then after five minutes, leaving the token on the restraining 
cage floor, it was returned to the living quarters and was brought back to 
the experimental room five minutes before the end of the particular period 
of delay. The following trial was begun on the next experimental session 
when the procedure was repeated with the next longer delay. Since the 
experimental conditions necessarily had to be varied with delays beyond 
one hour, the results obtained under this variation are not comparable 
with those secured when the animals remained in the experimental room 
throughout the delay. 

The procedure may be made explicit by a description of the routine 
followed for one experimental session with condition 1. The subject was 
placed in the restraining cage with both grille shutters closed. After a token 
was placed in the reward-holder of the work machine, the shutter before 
that apparatus was opened. A stop watch was used to time the interval 
which elapsed between the opening of the shutter and the beginning of the 
work on the part of the subject. As soon as the subject had secured the 
reward, another stop watch was started and at the end of the particular 
delay interval being used the shutter before the vender was opened and 
the token could be exchanged for a grape. The shutter before the work 
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apparatus was always closed as soon as the animal had secured the token. 
After the food had been consumed, the apparatus was put into readiness 
for the next trial, and so on, until the subject stopped working, that is, 
until it failed to execute the work-task within five minutes after oppor- 
tunity had been given. The final limit of delay beyond which a subject 
would not work was not recorded until three failures had occurred. The 
greatest delay attained was the measure recorded fora subject. Only one 
experimental session was given per day except when the delays were over 
one hour (two subjects, condition 1). 

Results. In Table 1 the results obtained for the four subjects are presented 
in summary. It may be seen that without exception the condition most 
favorable to work was the first, the one in which the animal secured a 
token, kept it during the interval of delay and finally exchanged it for 
food. Little difference was shown in the performances under the other 
three conditions. 


Taste 1. Showing the Lengths of Delay beyond Which the Subjects Quit Working 
under the Four Experimental Conditions 


Condition 1 = work for token, delay, insert token and get food 

Condition 2 = work, delay, get food—no tokens involved 

Condition 3 = work, delay, get food—valueless tokens in cage 

Condition 4 = work for token, insert it, delay, get food 
a 


CONDITIONS 
SUBJECTS 
1 2 3 4 
DEE» 29 1. Ok Ee SS 
Moot. ngaes enn eee >1 hr. 3' 00” 2’ 00” 150” 
Biniba 6. ian A TE >l hr. 1’ 50” 50” 1’ 50” 
Bula 4004. a ES Y% hr. r 40” 1 40” 30” 
Velt 1 hr. *30' 00” 2’ 45” 2’ 30” 


* Two failures to work occurred before this delay was reached, one at forty-five 
seconds and the other at three minutes. 


The results of the observations in condition 4 indicate that if the tokens 
are to be effective in eliciting the work-task the interval of time elapsing 
between the moment of their insertion into the vender and the reception 
of the food must not be great. The effectiveness of the tokens as work- 
producing agencies declined with extreme rapidity if the food did not 
follow within one minute after their insertion into the vender. The results 
under this and the other conditions are described in more detail in the 
following accounts of the behavior of the individual subjects. 

Condition 1. Moos and Bimba, when allowed to keep the token during 
the delays, did not reach a point beyond which they refused to work. Moos 
continued to work after five delays of twenty-four hours each; Bimba, after 
ten delays of five hours each. During the delays shorter than one hour 
both of these subjects spent most of the time in toying with the token, 
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picking it up, dropping it, putting it in the mouth, and the like. During the 
ten, fifteen, and twenty minute delays Bula whined and ran about in the 
cage as if frustrated. She did not work after the delay of twenty minutes 
was introduced. Velt did not work after one hour delay. Following this 
third refusal to work in successive sessions, the token was removed from 
the reward-holder and was replaced with a grape. The grape was im- 
mediately secured, but not the token which was then put back into the 
holder. The same procedure was repeated and Velt again worked for the 
grape but not for the token. This suggests that the animal appreciated the 
delay situation and that the delayed reward was not strong enough to elicit 
work. 

None of the four subjects hesitated in beginning to work as the delays 
became longer. They worked for a token either immediately or not at all. 

Condition 2. Moos, Bimba, and Bula gave similar results when working 
with no tokens involved. Moos quit after a three minute delay, Bimba, after 
a one minute and fifty second delay, and Bula, after a one minute and 
forty second delay. All three animals showed progressive hesitancy in 
beginning work as the delays became longer although it was slight for 
Moos and Bula. Velt continued to work until the delay was thirty minutes. 
There were two failures, however, before that point was reached, one at 
forty-five seconds, the other at three minutes. The reason Velt attained a 
greater period of delay than did the other subjects may have been due to 
a regurgitation habit which he began when the delay was three minutes. 

Condition 3. The presence of brass (valueless) tokens in the restraining 
cage throughout all delays did not prolong the work for any subject. Moos 
and Bimba stopped working at a delay one minute less than the delays 
reached in condition 2. Bula quit work at the same delay reached in 
condition 2. Velt quit work at the two minute and forty-five second delay, 
a marked decrease from his performance in condition 2. He did not regur- 
gitate during the delays as black pepper had been lightly sprinkled over 
the floor to prevent it. Only Moos and Bimba played with the brass tokens 
during the delays. As the delays became longer all the subjects began work 
more slowly. 

Condition 4. When the subjects worked for a token, inserted it into the 
vender, and then waited until a delay interval ended before getting food, 
the results were very similar to those attained under condition 3. For all 
subjects the promptness with which work began decreased as the delay 
intervals increased. This hesitancy in beginning work was preceded by and 
coexistent with a hesitancy in inserting the tokens once they had been 
secured. Moos, Bimba, and Bula did not insert within five minutes the 
tokens which they had secured after the delay periods shown in Table 1, 
condition 4. This fact suggests that the tokens had acquired incentive value 
over and above that of a tool to be used in getting food. 

The behavior of Moos and Bimba when the delays were first introduced 
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in condition 4 varied considerably from any which they had previously 
displayed. Moos, upon inserting the token into the vender, extended his 
hand into the food cup and waited a moment. No food appeared. He then 
grasped the vender, one hand on each side, and began to shake it. Bimba’s 
reaction in the same situation was in contrast with that of Moos. She 
merely sat down, whimpering slightly, and looked toward the experi- 
menter. In anthropomorphic terms, it seemed that both subjects considered 
something to be wrong, and that Moos, the older subject, sought to do 
something about it himself while Bimba simply looked to the experimenter 
for aid. 


Unlimited Work Technique 


In a previous experiment it was shown that if a subject were free to 
work for ten minutes in a situation wherein one token at a time could 
be secured but not exchanged for food until 
the end of the session, the number of tokens 50. 
secured per minute decreased as the time 
passed. This suggested the possibility that 
the number of tokens in a subject’s posses- 40. 
sion might be one of the factors determining 
the gradient. To test this possibility, the two 
subjects which served in the previous ex- 
periment were given outright certain num- 
bers of tokens and were then permitted to 
work for more of them within fixed periods 
of time. 

Procedure. The experimental routine was 
identical with that in the previous experi- 
ment save that in the present instance the 
subject was given a definite number of 
tokens just before each work session began. 
These tokens, as well as those worked for 
during the ten-minute sessions, could not T aeta PENEN 
be used in getting food from the venders AE PAESE IES EAS of 
until the end of the period. With Moos tokens secured from work ap- 
determinations were made of the number paratus under ord of bes 
of tokens that he would work for when rsa apr choy rer Being 
he already had at the beginning of the pe- the total number of tokens se- 
tiod either five, fifteen, or thirty tokens. ae aoe Ge = ar sory" 
Five work periods of ten minutes each were sen minutes ench under each con- 
given under each of these three conditions. dition of work. 

With Bimba only one condition was used, 
that in which five tokens were given at the beginning of work. 
Results. The results for Moos are presented in Figure 1. In the first 
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condition the subject was given no tokens before the work began; in the 
second condition, five tokens; in the third, fifteen tokens; and in the fourth, 
thirty tokens. It can be seen that the subject worked in proportion to the 
number of tokens he had in his possession at the beginning of the session. 
The more tokens he had, the fewer he worked for. This work, or “token- 
satiation” gradient is represented graphically in Figure 1. The gradient 
is expressed in terms of the ratios of the number of tokens secured when 
the subject had in his possession none, five, fifteen, and thirty tokens to the 
total number of tokens secured under the four conditions. 


OBSERVATIONS OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
WITH RESPECT TO TOKENS 


It has long been known that when food is given to a group of chim- 
panzees in a cage a competitive element enters into gaining possession of 
and keeping the food. Stronger or older animals often take food from the 
less strong or younger ones. In some cases the more timid animals will 
not take food until the more dominant ones have collected what they will 
and have begun to consume it. In order to determine whether or not similar 
behavior would occur with respect to tokens, the observations now to be 
described were made in social situations with tokens present. 

Several different situations were used. In the first, pairs of subjects were 
confined in the large restraining cage and definite numbers of tokens were 
tossed into the cage. The tokens could not be used in getting food until the 
end of a fixed period of time. In the second situation the pairs of subjects 
were placed in the restraining cage and opportunity to work for tokens 
was given. Only one subject could work at a time, and a token could be 
used as soon as it was secured. In the third situation pairs of subjects were 
put in the restraining cage and a number of tokens given outright to one 
or the other member of the pair. As the tokens could not be used for five 
minutes, opportunity to keep them or to take them, as the case might be, 
was provided, 


A. Rivalry in collecting free tokens 


Three pairs of subjects were used in the experiment, Bimba and Bula, 
Velt and Bula, and Moos and Velt. Bimba and Bula were observed in 
thirteen successive sessions; Velt and Bula, and Moos and Velt, in five 
sessions each. In any session the subjects were allowed to remain in the 
restraining cage for about three minutes before ten tokens were tossed on 
the floor between them. The shutter before the vender was kept closed until 
five minutes after the tokens had been introduced; then it was opened and 
the subjects were allowed to use the tokens. 

The number of tokens possessed by each subject at the moment the 
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shutter was opened each session is given in Table 2. It will be remembered 
that Bimba and Bula were young females; Velt, a male some months older; 
and Moos, a male about two years older than Velt. 

Observation when the tokens were introduced showed fairly consistent 
behavior on the part of the subjects of a given pair throughout the sessions 
in which they were together. When Bula was with Bimba, the former 
usually waited until the latter had picked up several tokens before she 


TABLE 2. 
SESSION 
SUBJECT 
DL xe reaped Beatie fe fen ee Aad hoo 19 -rorat 
Bimba “J ..cee BG BTR See eer ARG, TT ee 
Bula fii eae 2g GY SSeS TS aa a Ow! Po) LT 1a.” Sra 
Melt: ait oleae 9.4 10..AR 9 44 
Bulat. aaa 1i isdi s 6 
Moos o eaka 10 10 10 10 10 50 
Welt o aa eee 0. W0 oO 0 


obtained any herself. In each of three sessions Bimba picked up nine 
tokens; Bula whined upon each of these occasions and extended her arm 
toward Bimba as if she were trying to obtain additional tokens. Bimba 
handed her one token in one of the sessions and two tokens in another. 
During the five-minute periods there was very little activity on the part of 
the subjects. After these periods were over, Bimba was always first in 
exchanging her tokens for food. Incidentally, on four occasions while she 
was so engaged Bula begged for food, i.e., whimpered and extended her 
hand toward the food which Bimba had secured. The food being vended 
was unpeeled orange slices, and when the begging occurred Bimba gave 
Bula the peels. 

Bula was even less aggressive when she was paired with Velt than when 
paired with Bimba. She always waited for Velt to pick up his tokens first; 
and, when the periods were over and after Velt had used his tokens she, 
at a look from Velt, dropped her token or tokens on the floor. Velt then 
used them in getting food. Bula did not beg for either tokens or food while 
paired with Velt. During the course of these observations Velt and Bula 
were cage mates in the living quarters. Frequently at lunch time Bula 
had waited to take her food until Velt had got his share. Also she had 
been noticed to drop part of her food after Velt had finished eating what 
he had been given. On such occasions Velt had picked up and had eaten 
the food dropped by Bula. The similarity between this behavior with 
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respect to food and the reactions to tokens in the experimental sessions is 
striking. 

Moos was entirely dominant in the sessions in which he was paired with 
Velt. On the first day when the tokens were introduced, Velt picked up one 
token; Moos very deliberately reached over and took it from Velt’s hand. 
In the remainder of the sessions Velt did not again pick up a token, nor 
did he get any of the food when the five-minute periods were completed. 
Some weeks prior to these observations Velt and Moos had been caged 
together in the living quarters, but had subsequently been separated due 
to the rough treatment which Moos had given Velt. 


B. Rivalry in working for tokens 


Another situation arranged to afford opportunity for rivalry with respect 
to tokens consisted in presenting a token in the reward-holder of the work 
apparatus when a pair of subjects were in the restraining cage. If the tokens 
were capable of eliciting rivalry in this situation, such should be shown in 
the subjects’ attempts to gain the position before the work apparatus. 
Five experimental sessions of working for tokens were given to the three 
pairs of subjects. The tokens were made available in this fashion: when 
the attention of both subjects of a pair had been obtained, a token was 
placed in the reward-holder of the work apparatus. After the token had 
been secured and exchanged for food, a second token, again with both 
subjects looking on, was placed in the reward-holder, and so on until the 
end of the session. Ten tokens were used per session. 

The observations disclosed results very similar to those obtained in the 
free token situation. Bimba crowded or pushed Bula away from the work 
apparatus in the first three sessions so that the latter subject got only one 
token. In the two remaining sessions, however, Bula got four and five 
tokens, respectively; she became more aggressive and resisted Bimba’s 
attempts to push her away from the work apparatus. When paired with 
Velt, Bula made no attempts to work for the tokens, and Velt, in turn, 
did no work when paired with Moos. So again it may be said that the 
tokens served as stimuli to competitive activity. 


C. Taking tokens from another subject 


Six tokens were handed by the experimenter to one or the other of the 
subjects in a pair, and then a five minute delay was imposed before the 
tokens could be exchanged for food. Observations were made on Bimba 
and Bula on five occasions when the six tokens were given to Bimba and 
on five occasions when they were given to Bula. When Velt and Bula and 
when Moos and Velt were together, each subject was given the tokens 
three times. 

During the observations of Bimba and Bula, Bimba succeeded in getting 
nine tokens of the total of thirty which were given to Bula. Bula got ten 
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of Bimba’s thirty tokens. The manner in which Bula got the tokens from 
Bimba was by whining and extending her hand, palm up, toward Bimba. 
This begging behavior on two occasions ceased after one token had been 
given her, twice after two tokens had been given her, and once after four 
tokens had been received. Bimba did not beg for the tokens. She would 
wrestle very playfully with Bula and, when opportunity presented itself, 
take a token. It appeared to the experimenter that for Bimba taking the 
tokens was secondary in importance to playing. In three of the periods 
Bimba secured only one token from Bula; in the fourth and fifth periods 
she obtained two and four tokens, respectively. 

When Velt was paired with Bula, he secured all of her tokens each 
time and in no instance did he let her have any of his. 
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An Experimental Analogue of 


Fear from a Sense of Helplessness * 


O. H. MOWRER AND PETER VIEK 


A PAINFUL STIMULUS never seems so objectionable if one knows how to 
terminate it as it does if one has no control over it. Presumably the reason 
for this is that in the one case one’s discomfort consists almost solely of 
the primary drive of pain, whereas in the other case there is the same 
element of pain but to this is added a fear that the pain may persist in- 
definitely. In a situation in which the pain can be terminated at will, there 
is presumably little or no admixture of such fear. 

One of the commonest yet most dramatic illustrations of this phe- 
nomenon is the relief experienced when a physician is consulted, One is ill 
and suffering from pain and inconvenience. The physician arrives, diagnoses 
the difficulty, prescribes treatment, and intimates that in a day or two one 
will be quite hale again. It is unlikely that the examination or the ensuing 
exchange of words has altered the physical condition of the patient in the 
least; yet he is likely to “feel a lot better” as a result of the doctor’s call. 
What obviously happens in such instances is that initially the patient’s 
physical suffering is complicated by concern lest his suffering continue 
indefinitely or perhaps grow worse. After a reassuring diagnosis, this 
concern abates; and if, subsequently, the same ailment recurs, one can 
predict that it will arouse less apprehension than it did originally (pro- 
vided, of course, that the physician’s reassurances were valid and his 
treatment effective ).” 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from the Journal of 
abnormal and social Psychology, 1948, 43, 193-200. 

1 Obviously we are here dealing with at least one of the phenomena commonly 
subsumed under the term “suggestion.” It is probably no accident that apprehension 
and suggestibility are frequently perceived as being in some way related. 
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Probably the same mechanism operates in the case of children who get 
spanked by their parents. Some parents seem to make a practice of stopping 
a spanking as soon as the child cries lustily, the assumption being that the 
spanking has then done its work. Other parents, by contrast, seem to have 
a preconceived notion of the amount of punishment that is needed and 
proceed to administer it without much regard for the child’s protestations. 
Although there are apparently no empirical data on this score, it is a safe 
guess that spankings of the latter kind are more dreaded, even though 
they last no longer and involve no more actual pain than do the former. 

Freud (1) has commented at length upon the relation between fear (or 
“anxiety”) and the feeling of helplessness, which he equates to trauma. 
The following passage gives a representative summary of his views: 


Having developed this series: anxiety—danger—helplessness (trauma), we 
may summarize the matter as follows: The danger situation is the recognized, 
remembered and anticipated situation of helplessness. Anxiety is the original 
reaction to helplessness in the traumatic situation, which is later reproduced 
as a call for help in the danger situation. (p. 150) 


Child play, Freud believes, is often motivated by a desire to master 
anxiety through a reproduction in miniature of a situation which was, in 
reality, traumatic but is now, through play, brought under control. He 
says: 


The ego, which has experienced the trauma passively, now actively repeats 
an attenuated reproduction of it with the idea of taking into its own hands the 
direction of its course. We know that the child behaves in such a manner to- 
wards all impressions which he finds painful, by reproducing them in play; 
through this method of transition from passivity to activity the child attempts 
to cope psychically with its impressions and experiences. If this is what is meant 
by “abreacting a trauma,” no objection can be made to it. (p. 150) 

“Spoiling” young children has the undesirable result that the danger of object 
loss—the object being the protection against all situations of helplessness—is 
overemphasized in comparison with all other dangers. It therefore encourages 
persistence in the childhood state of which both motor and psychic helplessness 


is characteristic. (p. 151) * 


Another plausible conjecture is that fear from a sense of helplessness is 
one of the very powerful motives for the learning of language. Even though 
an infant can indicate discomfort by crying, he cannot indicate which 
discomfort; and it must be with an enormous sense of relief that the small 
child discovers the wonderful power of language as a means of controlling 


2 In at least certain types of psychodrama, it seems likely that one of the principal 
gains comes from the opportunity thus afforded the individual to acquire some 
degree of competence and mastery in a “pretend” version of a situation which has 
previously been or is expected to be “traumatic.” This is perhaps only an extension 
of the not uncommon practice of “briefing” both children and adults concerning new 
or hazardous situations which they are about to enter. If realism can be engendered, 
“role taking” or “acting out” may carry this form of preparatory learning a step 
further than does mere verbal rehearsal. 
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the intensity of his drives. The muteness of the infant seems to dispose him 
to a pervasive insecurity, and the unique value of language in reducing 
this insecurity is suggested by the way in which the child, once he has 
caught the trick of speech, is enchanted by this new skill and exercises it, 
at least for a time, almost incessantly (6, 7). 

Many other examples, of both a casual and clinical nature, could be 
adduced to show that fear is commonly correlated with a sense of helpless- 
ness, but so far as the authors are aware no attempt has previously been 
made to demonstrate this correlation experimentally. It was surprising to 
discover how easy it is to reproduce this phenomenon under controlled 
conditions, in even so lowly an organism as the laboratory rat. 


APPARATUS AND SUBJECTS 


The subjects used in the research here reported were 20 male rats 
(Lashley strain), approximately 5 months of age. On a random basis they 
were divided into two equal groups, the Shock-Controllable (S-C) Group 
and the Shock-Uncontrollable (S-UnC) Group. Each of the 10 animals 
in the S-C Group was then, again randomly, paired with one of the 
animals in the S-UnC Group; and the resulting 10 pairs of animals received 
the same general experimental treatment, except that the two individuals 
constituting each of the pairs were differentially treated in the manner 
indicated below. 

The apparatus used in this investigation has been described in detail 
elsewhere (3). In essence, it is a rectangular box-like cage, the front of 
which is a piece of window-glass and the bottom of which is a metal grill 
which can be electrified so as to administer a shock to the feet of an 
animal standing upon the grill. The shock used in this study was supplied 
by 130 volts of 60-cycle alternating current, with a 200,000-ohm limiting 
resistance in series with the grill and subject (see 3). 

Before the experimentation was started all subjects were reduced to and 
were then held for the duration of the experiment at 15 per cent below 
normal body weight. A small amount of food was obtained during the 
procedure described below, but most of the animal’s food was obtained in 
individual feeding compartments, after they had been taken from the 
experimental apparatus but before they were put back into their common 
living quarters. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


Once each day for a period of 15 days, each of the 10 animals constitut- 
ing the S-C Group was put into the experimental apparatus. After a 
standard interval of 20 minutes, each animal was offered a bit of food 
(moist Purina Dog Chow) on the end of a small stick. This was inserted 
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upward through the floor-grill, directly in front of the subject, wherever 
the latter happened to be. If, within a period of 10 seconds after the food 
was presented, the animal ate, this was regarded as a response, and the 
shock was applied 10 seconds after this reaction occurred. The shock was 
then left on until the subject had, in the course of trial-and-error behavior, 
leaped vertically into the air. Usually such a leap carried the animal upward 
several inches, although all that was required was that the animal get all 
four feet off the grill simultaneously. If an animal did not eat the food 
within 10 seconds after it was presented, this was regarded as an inhibition 
and the food was withdrawn; but the shock was applied 10 seconds there- 
after, just as if the animal had at that point eaten. In either case, i.e., 
regardless of whether the animal responded or inhibited, it was left in the 
apparatus for 20 minutes after being shocked and was then taken from 
the experimental apparatus and fed in the manner described above.* Each 
animal thus received only one experimental “trial” per day, and this 
consisted, in essence, of the offering of food and of the administration of 
shock, both when the food was and was not taken. The shock could in 
either case be terminated by the subject’s leaping into the air. 

The procedure used with the experimental “twin” of each of the animals 
in the S-C Group was as follows. Each of these animals was put into the 
apparatus, left for 20 minutes, and then offered food, in the manner just 
described. And again, regardless of whether the animal ate or inhibited, 
it was shocked after a delay of 10 seconds, but with this difference. Instead 
of the shock remaining on until the subject leaped into the air, the shock 
was left on for a fixed length of time, without any reference to what the 
subject did in response to it. 

However, in order to insure that each animal in the S-UnC Group would 
receive the same amount of shock as its counterpart in the S-C Group, a 
special procedure was followed. This can be most quickly grasped by 
referring to Table 1. Here it will be seen that on the first day of experi- 
mentation it took Animal No. 6 of the S-C Group 14.3 sec. to leap into 
the air after the shock was applied. Therefore, this was taken as the length 
of time which Animal No. 6 of the S-UnC Group should be shocked on 
the first day. And the same procedure was followed on the remaining 14 
days of experimentation. 

In Table 1 the rows labeled “Eating Delay” give the time in seconds by 
which these two animals delayed in eating the food which was offered to 
them. If an animal delayed by 10 seconds, the food was then removed, 
which accounts for the fact that no delay which is longer than this period 
is recorded in Table 1. It will be seen that the S-C animal “inhibited” only 
twice in the course of 15 days, whereas the S-UnC animal, having received 
exactly the same amount of shock, inhibited 12 times. 


3 The reason for the protracted (20-minute) period in the apparatus before and 
after each daily trial has been discussed at length by the authors elsewhere (8). 
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That the results shown on Table 1 are more or less typical of those 
obtained with the other nine pairs of animals is indicated by the data 
shown in Table 2. Here the number of “inhibitions” for each day of experi- 
mentation for each of the two groups is indicated, along with the total 
number of inhibitions for the whole experiment for both groups. The 
difference between the 16 inhibitions (mean = 1.6) for the S-C Group 
and the 85 inhibitions (mean = 8.5) for the S-UnC Group is significant 
at the .002 level, by Fisher’s t-test. 

There is, of course, the possibility of analyzing these data, not in terms 
of “inhibitions,” but in terms of the total amount of delay which the animals 
in each group displayed before taking food or having it withdrawn. When 
this is done, the difference between the mean delay for the animals in the 
two groups is significant at the .006 level. 

By either of these modes of analysis, it is evident that the animals for 
which the shock was of fixed duration were much more “punished” by 
the shock than were the animals for which the duration of shock was under 
their control. These results provide surprisingly direct confirmation of the 
less rigorous types of observation reported at the outset of this paper. 


DISCUSSION 


Another way of describing the phenomenon here referred to as fear 
from a sense of helplessness is to say that living organisms are capable of 
being inhibited, not only by fear of physical punishment, but also— 
perhaps even more so—by fear of fear. Objectively there was no difference 
in the amount of physical pain experienced by the two groups of animals in 
the experiment just described, but those animals in which the physical 
pain was accompanied (presumably) by an element of fear found the total 
experience rauch more “punishing” than did those animals in which the 
physical pain was accompanied (presumably ) by little or no fear.* Here, 
then, would seem to be a clear-cut experimental paradigm of the concept 
of “fear of fear” about which William James used to talk and which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made a household by-word.° 
ishment is here conceived to operate 


seemingly trivial incident is that he has to face not only the realistic consequences 
of the incident but also the onslaught of pent-up recriminations from conscience. 
Thus the individual may become inhibited with respect to certain performances which 
h with equanimity. In other words, actions which 
are only slightly annoying or humiliating to the normal individual may be profoundly 
t only the objective realities but also the 
) which his conscience generates. Cf. 


Mowrer (5). 
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In an earlier publication (2) one of the present authors has taken the 
position that fear is a “conditioned form of the pain reaction.” It now 
seems sounder to assume that fear tends to occur as a direct reaction to 
pain itself, which may then be transferred, through conditioning or associa- 
tive shifting, to any stimulus which is premonitory of the pain (4). But 
if this assumption be sound, the question must be asked how it is possible 
for organisms to react to objectively identical pain-stimuli with very dif- 
ferent amounts of fear (and thus show different amounts of anticipatory 
fear) when a signal of this pain—in this case, food on a stick—is presented. 

Up to this point we have spoken of this problem only in very general and 
loose language, saying, for example, that a painful stimulus is less objec- 
tionable or punishing if one “knows how” to terminate it. But what, 
precisely, does this “knowing how” involve and how does it affect the fear? 
At the human level the effect is probably achieved by some such process 
as the following: the subject says, “There is that disagreeable stimulus 
again, but I need not be too much disturbed about it because I can stop 
it when I wish. I ‘know’ that I can do this because I have done so repeatedly 
in the past.” That such complex symbolic reactions can take place in the 
rat seems most improbable; but if something in the nature of a rudimentary 
equivalent does not occur, it is difficult to see how otherwise to explain 
the experimental findings here reported. 

Let us begin with the first response to shock, following eating, in the 
case of Animals No. 6 S-C and No. 6 S-UnC. In both cases the shock lasts 
for 14.3”, and in neither case, on this first trial, does the subject “know 
what to do about it.” Both animals engage in trial-and-error behavior, 
both animals presumably experience the same amount of fear; and in both 
cases the shock eventually terminates. On this first trial, the subjects have 
no way of “knowing” that in the one case the experimenter turned the 
shock off because of what he saw the subject do (i.e., leap into the air) 
and in the other case because of what he saw a stop watch do (i.e., register 
14.3”). 

But on the second and ensuing trials, the experiences of the two rats 
become quite different. When Rat No. 6 S-C reproduces the response 
(jumping) he made just before the shock went off on the preceding trial, 
he finds that the shock again goes off; but when Rat No. 6 S-UnC repro- 
duces the response (unrecorded) which occurred just before the shock 
went off on the preceding trial, nothing happens: the shock (probably) 
continues. 

Intuitively we can see at once that Rat No. 6 S-C will soon begin to 
have a “better attitude” toward the shock than will Rat No. 6 S-UnC. 
Rat No. 6 S-C will begin to be less frightened when the shock comes on 
and probably also less frightened lest it come on. But why, precisely, 
should this be the case? 

We conjecture that the answer may go something like this. In the case 


i; 
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of Rat No. 6 S-C, leaping soon becomes something that the rat is awfully 
glad he can do! Said less loosely, the leaping response gets connected with 
the experience of relief (from shock and fear), with a feeling of rather 
profound satisfaction. Now—and here is the hazardous step—if the rat 
can be assumed to have some symbol for leaping, a look upward, a tensing 
of certain muscles, or the like, we can then infer that when, on subsequent 
occasions, the rat is afraid (whether before or during shock), the making 
of this symbolic response, this equivalent of leaping, will somewhat alleviate 
his fear. By thus “thinking” of how the shock can be gotten rid of, the rat 
can presumably lessen the attendant fear of the shock.® 

If this reasoning is sound, we see that Rat No. 6 S-C will be less afraid 
when the shock is actually on, and less afraid lest it come on, than is Rat 
No. 6 S-UnC, which has no such “faith” in jumping (or any other response ) 
and no comparable way of “reassuring” itself that “everything is under 
control.” It follows, therefore, that objectively the same shock will be more 
punishing (as measured by its capacity to inhibit the eating response) in 
the case of Rat No. 6 S-UnC than in the case of Rat No. 6 S-C. 

From one point of view it might be supposed that a rat which had been 
taught to jump in response to the shock might be more readily deterred 
from eating than a rat which had not been taught to make any particular 
response to shock. It might be supposed, in other words, that the leaping 
response would be more likely to “interfere,” or “compete,” in some rather 
inexplicit way, with the eating response than would no such response. But 
our results show that things come out in just the reverse way: the animal 
which acquires a satisfactory technique for dealing with the shock is also 
the animal which is freest to make the response which enables him like- 
wise to deal with his hunger. This finding seems clearly to support the 
interpretation suggested above, that the animal which is best able to cope 
with the shock has less fear, both during and in anticipation of the shock, 
and is therefore less deterred from performing an action which has been 
followed by shock. 

It is interesting to note a special feature, not heretofore mentioned, of 
the data presented in Table 2. It will be seen that the number of inhibitions 
per day for the S-C Groups started at zero on day 1, rose to three on day 8, 
and then subsided again to zero on Day 15. In the S-UnC Group, on the 
other hand, the pattern is quite different: the number of inhibitions for 
day 1 was, likewise, zero; but it rose rather steadily during the first week 


o In a communication received by the senior author after the above was written, 
Dr. Viek remarks; “In reading over the paper. ..1 began to regret that I had not 
made more accurate observations during the trials concerning possible ‘symbolic 
movements’ in the S-C rats which might serve to alleviate their fear. I do recall that 
the behavior of the S-UnC animals throughout the experiment was more generalized, 
and involved much motion. The S-C rats in many instances would sit on their haunches 
and get ready for the leap. It seems to me to be rather a reasonable step than a 
hazardous one to suppose such a symbolic leaping.” 
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and remained high (around seven or eight) until the very end of the 
experiment. Thus we have another indication that an electric shock which 
can be controlled is much less fear-producing (and “punishing”) than is 
the same amount of shock administered in such a way that it cannot be 
controlled. That is to say, not only is there a striking difference in the total 
number of inhibitions in the two groups; there is also a suggestive differ- 
ence in the day-to-day incidence of inhibitions.’ The fact that the S-C 
animals showed no inhibitions on the last day, while the S-UnC animals 
showed seven, suggests that a kind of confidence, of security, based on 
“know how,” had developed in the former case, but not in the latter. 

It may occur to the reader to ask this question: Are the results here 
reported obtainable only if one uses an inhibitory index of fear? Should 
not the basic pattern also be demonstrable in a more “active” manner, as, 
for example, through the learning of a defense reaction of some sort? 
Elsewhere (8) we have indicated that, in principle, it makes little dif- 
ference whether one uses as an index of fear the fact that the subject does 
not do something which he otherwise would have done or the fact that 
the subject does something which he otherwise would not have done. But 
for the present purposes the first of these procedures possessed important 
advantages over the second. It will be recalled that if, in the present 
experiment, a subject refrained from eating the food which had been 
offered, shock followed anyway. We did not, in other words, provide an 
opportunity for the subject to avoid the punishment by being “good.” 
This somewhat paradoxical procedure was dictated by the fact that if we 
allowed a rat to avoid getting shocked by refraining from eating, then ` 
we would no longer be able to insure that the two animals constituting 
each of the 10 experimental “teams” would get exactly the same amount 
of shock, each day and during the experiment as a whole; for, with this 
latter procedure, whenever one animal inhibited and the other did not, 
we would have to shock the other and not the one. 

From a wide variety of studies (see, e.g., 4), we know that if one uses, 
not inhibition, but overt reaction as an index of fear, and if, under these 
circumstances, one does not allow the subject to avoid the traumatic 
stimulus whenever the reaction indicating the fear appears, then this reac- 
tion soon falls under inhibition (cf. the work on so-called “classical” 
conditioning) and is no longer a valid fear indicator. This difficulty seems 
to be less serious (though probably not altogether absent) when one is 
using an inhibitory index of fear. Furthermore, for reasons discussed in 
another connection (5), inhibitory indicators are probably, in general, 
more sensitive and subject to better experimental control. 


_ We are indebted to Mr. Ulysses E. Whiteis for calling our attention to this 
difference. 
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SUMMARY 


Both clinical and commonplace observations suggest that the fear 
aroused by a physical pain is a function of whether the pain is or is not 
under the subject’s control. A painful stimulus which is not controllable 
tends to arouse an apprehension that it may last indefinitely or get worse, 
whereas objectively the same stimulus, if subject to termination at will, 
arouses little or no such apprehension. The apprehension experienced in 
the former case is appropriately termed “fear from a sense of helplessness.” 

An experimental paradigm of this phenomenon is here reported, with 
laboratory rats as subjects. Using the inhibitory, or “punishing,” effects of 
objectively equal electric shocks as an index of the subjects’ anticipatory 
fear of these shocks, we have found that fear is much greater in rats 
which cannot terminate the shock than in rats which can do so. By a 
special experimental procedure it was possible to insure that the animals 
receiving these two treatments experienced not only the same intensity but 
also the same duration of shock. It was surprising how strikingly different 
the fear was in the two cases. 

Another way of characterizing this “fear from a sense of helplessness” is 
to say that it represents what William James referred to as “fear of fear.” 
Our results seem clearly to indicate that anticipatory fear, and the resultant 
inhibitory capacity, of a physically painful stimulus is markedly influenced 
by the amount of fear which accompanies that stimulus. It is thus apparent 
that we may come to fear not only physical pain but also fear itself. 
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Fear as Motivation and Fear-Reduction as 
Reinforcement in the Learning of 


New Responses * 


NEAL E. MILLER 


AN IMPORTANT role in human behavior is played by drives, such as fears, 
or desires for money, approval, or status, which appear to be learned during 
the socialization of the individual (1, 12, 16, 17, 18). While some studies 
have indicated that drives can be learned (2, 8, 15), the systematic ex- 
perimental investigation of acquired drives has been scarcely begun. A 
great deal more work has been done on the innate, or primary drives 
such as hunger, thirst, and sex. 

Fear is one of the most important of the acquirable drives because it 
can be acquired so readily and can become so strong. The great strength 
which fear can possess has been experimentally demonstrated in studies of 
conflict behavior. In one of these studies (3) it was found that albino rats, 
trained to run down an alley to secure food at a distinctive place and 
motivated by 46-hour hunger, would pull with a force of 50 gm. if they 
were restrained near the food. Other animals, that had learned to run 
away from the end of the same alley to escape electric shock, pulled with 
a force of 200 gm. when they were restrained near that place on trials 
during which they were not shocked and presumably were motivated only 
by fear. Furthermore, animals, that were first trained to run to the end 
of the alley to secure food and then given a moderately strong electric 
shock there, remained well away from the end of the alley, demonstrating 
that the habits motivated by fear were prepotent over those motivated by 

* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Journal of experi- 
mental Psychology, 1948, 38, 89-101. 
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46-hour hunger (9). This experimental evidence is paralleled by many 
clinical observations which indicate that fear (or anxiety as it is called 
when its source is vague or obscured by repression) plays a leading role 
in the production of neurotic behavior (5, 6). 

The purpose of the present experiment was to determine whether or 
not once fear is established as a new response to a given situation, it will 
exhibit the following functional properties characteristic of primary drives, 
such as hunger: (a) when present motivate so-called random behavior 
and (b) when suddenly reduced serve as a reinforcement to produce learn- 
ing of the immediately preceding response. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The apparatus used in this experiment is illustrated in Figure 1. It consisted 
of two compartments: one white with a grid as a floor and the other black with 
a smooth solid floor. Both of these had a glass front to enable the experimenter 
to observe the animal’s behavior. The two compartments were separated by a 


Fic. 1. Acquired drive apparatus. 


door which was painted with horizontal black and white stripes. This door was 
held up by a catch operated by a solenoid and could be caused to drop in any 
one of three different ways: (a) by the E pushing a button, (b) by the rat mov- 
ing a little cylindrical wheel made of horizontal rods stretched between bakelite 
disks and exposed above the right hand half of the door, (c) by a bar projecting 
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1% in. from the side of the apparatus in front of the upper left hand corner 
of the door. 

The support of the grid was pivoted at the end near the door and held slightly 
above a contact by a little spring at the far end. Placing the rat into the ap- 
paratus caused the grid to move down a fraction of an inch and close the con- 
tact. This started an electric clock. When the animal caused the door to drop by 
rotating the wheel a fraction of a turn or pressing the bar (depending upon the 
way the apparatus was set), he stopped the clock which timed his response. 
The wheel was attached to a ratchet in such a way that the part of it facing the 
rat could only be moved downward. A brush riding on a segment of the wheel 
which projected through the back of the apparatus was arranged in such a way 
that each quarter of a revolution was recorded on an electric counter. 

The animals used in this experiment were male albino rats approximately 
six months old. They had been tamed by handling but had not been used in any 
other experiment. They were allowed plenty of food and water in their home 
cages at all times. 

The procedure involved the following five steps: 


1. Test for initial response to apparatus.—The animals were placed in the 
apparatus for approximately one min. with the door between the two compart- 
ments open and their behavior was observed. 

2. Trials with primary drive of pain produced by electric shock.—The pro- 
cedure for administering shock was designed to attach the response of fear to 
as many as possible of the cues in the white compartment instead of merely to 
the relatively transient stimulus trace of just having been dropped in. This was 
done so that the animal would remain frightened when he was restrained in the 
compartment on subsequent non-shock trials. The strength of shock used was 
500 volts of 60 cycle AC through a series resistance of 250,000 ohms. The ani- 
mals were given 10 trials with shock. On the first trial they were allowed to re- 
main in the white compartment for 60 sec. without shock and then given a mo- 
mentary shock every five sec. for 60 sec. At the end of this period of time the E 
dropped the door and put a continuous shock on the grid. 

As soon as the animal had run into the black compartment, the door was 
closed behind him and he was allowed to remain there for 30 sec. Then he was 
taken out and placed in a cage of wire mesh approximately nine in. in diameter 
and seven in. high for the time between trials. Since the animals were run in 
rotation in groups of three, the time between trials was that required to run the 
other two animals, but was never allowed to fall below 60 sec. This procedure 
was followed on all subsequent trials. 

On the second trial the animal was placed into the center of the white com- 
partment facing away from the door, was kept there for 30 sec. without shock, 
at the end of which the shock was turned on and the door opened. On trials 3 
through 10 the grid was electrified before the animal was dropped on it and the 
door was opened before he reached it. On odd numbered trials the animal was 
dropped at the end of the compartment away from the door and facing it; on 
even numbered trials he was dropped in the center of the compartment facing 
away from the door. 

3. Non-shock trials with experimenter dropping door.—The purpose of these 
trials was to determine whether or not the animals would continue to perform 
the original habit in the absence of the primary drive of pain from electric 
shock, and to reduce their tendency to crouch in the white compartment and 
to draw back in response to the sound and movement of the door dropping in 
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front of them.’ Each animal was given five of these non-shock trials during 
which the E dropped the door before the animal reached it. As with the pre- 
ceding trials the animals were dropped in facing the door on odd numbered 
trials and facing away from it on even numbered ones; they were allowed to 
remain in the black compartment for 30 sec. and were kept in the wire mesh 
cage for at least 60 sec. between trials. 

4. Non-shock trials with door opened by turning the wheel.—The purpose 
of these trials was to determine whether the continued running without shock 
was the mere automatic persistence of a simple habit, or whether an acquired 
drive was involved which could be used to motivate the learning of a new habit. 
During these trials the Æ no longer dropped the door. The apparatus was set so 
that the only way the door could be dropped was by moving the wheel a small 
fraction of a turn. The bar was present but pressing it would not cause the door 
to drop. The animals that moved the wheel and caused the door to drop were 
allowed to remain 30 sec. in the black compartment. Those that did not move 
the wheel within 100 sec. were picked out of the white compartment at the 
end of that time. All animals remained at least 60 sec. between trials in the 
wire mesh cage. All animals were given 16 trials under these conditions. On 
each trial the time to move the wheel enough to drop the door was recorded on 
an electric clock and read to the nearest 10th of a sec. 

5. Non-shock trials with door opened by pressing the bar.—The purpose of 
these trials was to determine whether or not animals (a) would unlearn the first 
new habit of turning the wheel if this habit was no longer effective in dropping 
the door, and (b) would learn a second new habit, pressing the bar, if this would 
cause the door to drop and allow them to remove themselves from the cues 
arousing the fear. Animals that had adopted the habit of crouching in the white 
compartment till the end of the 100 sec. limit and so had not learned to rotate 
the wheel were excluded from this part of the experiment. These trials were 
given in exactly the same way as the preceding ones except that the apparatus 
was set so that turning the wheel would not cause the door to drop but pressing 
the bar would. During these trials there was no time limit; the animals were 
allowed to remain in the white compartment until they finally pressed the bar.* 


1 During the training in the next step (learning to rotate the wheel), crouching 
would interfere with the type of responses necessary in order to hit the wheel and 
withdrawing would prevent the animals from going into the black compartment and 
having their fear reduced immediately after hitting the wheel. Apparently crouching 
occupies a dominant position in the innate hierarchy of responses to fear. Similarly 
withdrawing seems to be either an innate or a previously learned response to the 
pattern of fear plus a sudden stimulus in front of the animal. During the shock trials 
the response of fear is learned to the pattern of shock plus white compartment and 
the responses of running are learned to the pattern of shock plus stimuli produced by 
the fear response plus the cues in the white compartment. When the shock stimulus 
drops out of the pattern, the generalized fear and running responses elicited by the 
remainder of the pattern are weaker. The innate crouching response to fear is then 
in conflict with the generalized running responses to the pattern of fear plus cues in 
the alley. If the door is closed, the extinction of running and other related responses 
may reduce their strength to the point where crouching becomes dominant. If the 
door is dropped in front of the animal so that he can immediately run out of the 
white compartment, the reduction in the strength of fear will be expected to strengthen 
the relative dominance of running and related responses to the stimulus of fear plus 
the cues in the white compartment and the sight and sound of the door dropping. 

2 One animal which did not hit the bar within 30 min. was finally discarded. 
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The time to press the bar was recorded on an electric clock to the nearest 10th 
of a sec. and the number of revolutions of the wheel was recorded on an electric 
counter in quarter revolutions. 


RESULTS 


In the test before the training with electric shock, the animals showed 
no readily discernible avoidance or preference for either of the two 
chambers of the apparatus. They explored freely through both of them. 

During the trials with primary drive of pain produced by electric shock, 
all of the animals learned to run rapidly from the white compartment 
through the door, which was dropped in front of them by the Æ, and into 
the black compartment. On the five trials without shock, and with the Æ 
still dropping the door, the animals continued to run. The behavior of the 
animals was markedly different from what it had been before the training 
with the primary drive of pain from electric shock. 

When the precedure of the non-shock trials was changed so that the Æ 
no longer dropped the door and it could only be opened by moving the 
wheel, the animals displayed variable behavior which tended to be con- 
centrated in the region of the door. They would stand up in front of it, 
place their paws upon it, sniff around the edges, bite the bars of the grid 
they were standing on, run back and forth, etc. They also tended to crouch, 
urinate, and defecate. In the course of this behavior some of the animals 
performed responses, such as poking their noses between the bars of the 
wheel or placing their paws upon it, which caused it to move a fraction of 
a turn and actuate a contact that caused the door to open. Most of them 
then ran through into the black compartment almost immediately, A few 
of them drew back with an exaggerated startle response and crouched. 
Some of these eventually learned to go through the door; a few seemed to 
learn to avoid it. Other animals abandoned their trial-and-error behavior 
before they happened to strike the wheel and persisted in crouching so 
that they had to be lifted out of the white compartment at the end of the 
100 sec. period. In general, the animals that had to be lifted out seemed 
to crouch sooner and sooner on successive trials. 

Thirteen of the 25 animals moved the wheel enough to drop the door 
on four or more out of their first eight trials. Since, according to theory, 
a response has to occur before it can be reinforced and learned, the results 
of these animals were analyzed separately and they were the only ones 
which were subsequently used in the bar-pressing phase of the experiment.” 
The average speed (reciprocal of time in seconds) with which these 
animals opened the door by moving the wheel on the 16 successive trials 

* In a subsequent experiment (13) in which further steps suggested by the theoreti- 
cal analysis were taken to get rid of the crouching, none of the 24 animals in the 


group which had received the strong shock had to be eliminated for crouching; all 
of them learned to perform the new response during the non-shock trials. 
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is presented in Figure 2. It can be seen that there is a definite tendency 
for the animals to learn to turn the wheel more rapidly on successive trials. 
Eleven out of the 13 individual animals turned the wheel sooner on the 
16th than on the first trial, and the two animals which did not show im- 
provement were ones which happened to turn the wheel fairly soon on 
the first trial and continued this performance throughout. The difference 
between the average speed on the first and 16th trials is of a magnitude 
(t = 3.5) which would be expected to occur in the direction predicted by 
theory, less than two times in 1000 by chance. Therefore, it must be 
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Fic. 2. Learning the first new habit, turning the wheel, during trials without primary 
drive. With mild pain produced by an electric shock as a primary drive, the animals 
have learned to run from the white compartment, through the open door, into the 
black compartment. Then they were given trials without any electric shock during 
which the door was closed but could be opened by turning a little wheel. Under 
these conditions the 13 out of the 25 animals which turned the wheel enough to drop 
the door on four or more of the first eight trials learned to turn it. This figure shows 
the progressive increase in the average speed with which these 13 animals ran up to 
the wheel and turned it enough to drop the door during the 16 non-shock trials. 


concluded that those animals that did turn the wheel and run out of the 
white compartment into the black one definitely learned to perform this 
new response more rapidly during the 16 trials without the primary drive 
of pain produced by electric shock. 

When the setting on the apparatus was changed so that the wheel would 
not open the door but the bar would, the animals continued to respond to 
the wheel vigorously for some time. It was obvious that they had learned 
a strong habit of responding to it. Eventually, however, they stopped 
reacting to the wheel and began to perform other responses. After longer 
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or shorter periods of variable behavior they finally hit the bar, causing the 
door to drop, and ran through rapidly into the black compartment. On the 
first trial the number of complete rotations of the wheel ranged from 
zero to 530 with a median of 4.75. On successive trials during which 
turning the wheel did not cause the door to drop, the amount of activity 
on it progressively dropped till by the tenth trial the range was from 0 to 
0.25 rotations with a median of zero. The progressive decrease in the 
amount of activity on the wheel is shown in Figure 3. It is plotted in 
medians because of the skewed nature of the distribution. Twelve out of 
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Fic. 3. Unlearning of the habit of turning the wheel during trials on which it no 

longer serves to reduce the acquired drive. When conditions were changed so that 

turning the wheel was ineffective (and pressing the bar was effective) in causing the 

door to drop and allowing the animal to run from the white into the black compart- 

ment, the animals showed a progressive decrement in the response of rotating the 
wheel. Each point is based on the median scores of 13 animals. 


the 13 rats which were used in this part of the experiment gave fewer 
rotations of the wheel on the tenth than on the first trial. From the binomial 
expansion it may be calculated that for 12 out of 13 cases to come out 
in the direction predicted by the theory is an event which would be ex- 
pected to occur by chance less than one time in 1000. Thus, it may be 
concluded that the dropping of the door, which is presumed to have pro- 
duced a reduction in the strength of fear by allowing the animals to escape 
from the cues in the white compartment which elicited the fear, was 
essential to the maintenance of the habit of rotating the wheel. 
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The results on bar pressing are presented in Figure 4. It can be seen 
that the speed of bar pressing increased throughout the 10 non-shock 
trials during which that response caused the door to drop. Since the last 
trial was faster than the first for 12 out of the 13 animals, the difference 
was again one which would be expected by chance less than one time in 
1000. 
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Fic. 4. Learning a second new habit, bar pressing, under acquired drive. Conditions 

were changed so that only pressing the bar would cause the door to drop and allow 

the animals to run from the white compartment where they had been previously 

shocked, into the black one where they had escaped shock. During non-shock trials 

under these conditions, the animals learned a second new habit, pressing the bar. 
Each point is based on the average speed of 13 animals. 


DISCUSSION 


On preliminary tests conducted before the training with electric shock 
was begun, the animals showed no noticeable tendency to avoid the white 
compartment. During training with the primary drive of pain produced 
by electric shock in the white compartment, the animals learned a strong 
habit of quickly running out of it, through the open door, and into the 
black compartment. 

On non-shock trials the animals persisted in running from the white 
compartment through the open door into the black one. On additional 
non-shock trials during which the door was not automatically dropped in 
front of the animals, they exhibited so-called random behavior and learned 
a new response, turning the wheel, which caused the door to drop and 
allowed them to escape into the black compartment. This trial-and-error 
learning of a new response demonstrated that the cues in the white com- 
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partment had acquired the functional properties of a drive and that escape 
from the white into the black compartment had acquired the functional 
properties of a reward. 

At this point the results of two later experiments which serve as controls 
should be briefly mentioned. One of these (13) demonstrated that the 
capacity of the cues in the two compartments to motivate and reinforce 
new learning was a function of the strength of the primary drive involved 
in the previous stage of the training. Animals put through the same pro- 
cedure in every respect except that the primary drive was a weak one 
produced by a 90 volt electric shock showed no tendency to learn a new 
habit (which in this case was bar pressing) on subsequent non-shock 
trials. Animals, given their initial training with a stronger primary drive 
produced by a 540 volt shock, showed rapid learning of the new response 
on subsequent non-shock trials. For these two groups all other features of 
the experiment were exactly the same including possible initial preferences 
for the different features of the two compartments and trials of running in 
the apparatus with the last response to the cues in the white compartment 
being going through the door into the black one, etc. Therefore, the dif- 
ference in learning during the non-shock trials must have been a function 
of the previous training, and more specifically a function of the strength of 
the primary drive involved in that training. 

The second experiment which serves as a control demonstrated that if 
the non-shock trials were continued long enough, the new habit of pressing 
the bar and the older response of running through the door would both 
eventually extinguish (11). Thus, in this situation the primary drive of 
pain is essential not only to the establishment of the acquired drive, but 
also to its maintenance. 

In the present experiment, when the animals were dropped into the white 
compartment on the non-shock trials following their training with shock, 
they exhibited urination, defecation, tenseness, and other forms of behavior 
which are ordinarily considered to be symptoms of fear. Furthermore, the 
procedure of having been given a number of moderately painful shocks 
in this compartment would be expected to produce fear. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the acquirable drive motivating the learning 
of the new response of turning the wheel was fear and that a reduction in 
the strength of this fear was the reinforcing agent. Thus, this experiment 
confirms Mowrer’s (14) hypothesis that fear (or anxiety) can play a role 
in learning similar to that of a primary drive such as hunger. 

In terms of the hypothesis put forward in Miller and Dollard (12) the 
cues in the white compartment acquire their drive value by acquiring the 
capacity to elicit an internal response which produces a strong stimulus. 
Whether this strong stimulus is produced by peripheral responses, such as 
those involved in the blanching of the stomach and the tendency for hair 
to stand on end, or by central impulses which travel from the thalamus to 
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sensory areas of the cortex is a matter of anatomical rather than func- 
tional significance. Fear may be called a stimulus-producing response if it 
shows the functional characteristics of such responses, in brief, obeys the 
laws of learning and serves as a cue to elicit learned responses such as the 
verbal report of fear. 

The general pattern of the fear response and its capacity to produce a 
strong stimulus is determined by the innate structure of the animal. The 
connection between the pain and the fear is also presumably innate. But 
the connection between the cues in the white compartment and the fear 
was learned. Therefore the fear of the white compartment may be called 
an acquired drive. Because fear can be learned, it may be called acquirable; 
because it can motivate new learning, it may be called a drive. 

Running through the door and into the black compartment removed the 
animal from the cues in the white compartment which were eliciting the 
fear and thus produced a reduction in the strength of the fear response 
and the stimuli which it produced. This reduction in the strength of the 
intense fear stimuli is presumably what gave the black compartment its 
acquired reinforcing value. 

If the reduction in fear produced by running from the white into the 
black was the reinforcement for learning the new habit of wheel turning, 
we would expect this habit to show experimental extinction when that 
reinforcement was removed. This is exactly what happened. During the 
first trial on which turning the wheel no longer dropped the door, the 
animals gradually stopped performing this response and began to exhibit 
other responses. As would be expected, the one of these responses, pressing 
the bar, which caused the door to drop and allowed the animal to remove 
himself from the fear-producing cues in the white compartment, was 
gradually learned in a series of trials during which the wheel turning was 
progressively crowded out. Thus, it can be seen that the escape from the 
white compartment, which presumably produced a reduction in the 
strength of the fear, played a crucial role, similar to that of a primary 
reward, in the learning and maintenance of the new habits. 

Some of the implications of the principles which this experiment has 
demonstrated should be mentioned briefly. It can be seen that being able 
to learn a response (fear of the white compartment) which in turn is able 
to motivate the learning and performance of a whole category of new 
responses (turning the wheel, pressing the bar, and any other means of 
escape from the white compartment) greatly increases the flexibility of 
learned behavior as a means of adapting to a changing environment. 

The present experiment has demonstrated the drive function of fear as 
a response which presumably produces a strong stimulus. But if fear is a 
strong response-produced stimulus, it will be expected to function, not 
only as a drive, but also as a cue mediating secondary generalization. Thus, 
when fear is learned as a new response to a given situation, all of the habits 
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which have been learned elsewhere in response to fear, as well as the 
innate responses to fear, should tend to be transferred to that new situation. 
Evidence supporting this deduction has been secured in a recent experi- 
ment by May (7). 

It seems possible that the potentialities of response-produced stimuli 
as mediators of secondary generalization and sources of acquirable drive 
may account in stimulus-response, law-of-effect terms for the type of 
behavior which has been described as “expectancy” and considered to be an 
exception to this type of explanation. If it should turn out that all of the 
phenomena of expectancy can be explained on the basis of the drive and 
cue functions of response-produced stimuli, expectancy will of course not 
vanish; it will be established as a secondary principle derivable from more 
primary ones. 

The mechanism of acquired drives allows behavior to be more adaptive 
in complex variable situations. It also allows behavior to appear more 
baffling and apparently lawless to any investigator who has not had the 
opportunity to observe the conditions under which the acquired drive was 
established. In the present experiment the learning and performance of the 
responses of turning the wheel and pressing the bar are readily under- 
standable. An E dealing with many rats, a few of which without his 
knowledge had been shocked in the white compartment, might be puzzled 
by the fact that these few rats became so preoccupied with turning the 
wheel or pressing the bar. In the present experiment, the white and black 
compartments are very obvious features of the animal’s environment. If 
more obscure external cues or internal ones had been involved, the habits 
of turning the wheel and pressing the bar might seem to be completely 
bizarre and maladaptive. One hypothesis is that neurotic symptoms, such 
as compulsions, are habits which are motivated by fear (or anxiety as it is 
called when its source is vague or obscured by repression) and reinforced 
by a reduction in fear.* 


SUMMARY 


Albino rats were placed in a simple apparatus consisting of two com- 
partments separated by a door. One was white with a grid as a floor; the 
other was black without a grid. Before training, the animals showed no 
marked preference for either compartment. Then they were placed in the 
white compartment, received an electric shock from the grid, and escaped 
into the black compartment through the open door. After a number of 
such trials, the animals would run out of the white compartment even if 
no shock was on the grid. 


* The author's views on this matter have been materially strengthened and sharp- 
ened by secing the way in which Dollard (4), working with symptoms of war 
neuroses, has independently come to a similar hypothesis and been able to apply it 
convincingly to the concrete details of the case material. 
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To demonstrate that an acquired drive (fear or anxiety) had been 
established, the animals were taught a new habit without further shocks. 
The door (previously always open) was closed. The only way that the 
door could be opened was by rotating a little wheel, which was above the 
door, a fraction of a turn. Under these conditions, the animals exhibited 
trial-and-error behavior and gradually learned to escape from the white 
compartment by rotating the wheel. 

If conditions were changed so that only pressing a bar would open the 
door, wheel turning extinguished, and a second new habit (bar pressing) 
was learned. 

Control experiments demonstrated that the learning of the new habits 
was dependent upon having received moderately strong electric shocks 
during the first stages of training. 

The following hypotheses were discussed: that responses which produce 
strong stimuli are the basis for acquired drives; that such responses may be 
the basis for certain of the phenomena of learning which have been 
labeled “expectancy,” thus reducing this from the status of a primary to a 
secondary principle and that neurotic symptoms, such as compulsions, may 
be motivated by anxiety and reinforced by anxiety-reduction like the two 
new responses learned in this experiment. 
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C. Theoretical Considerations 


oA 
Mice, Monkeys, Men, and Motives ` 


HARRY F. HARLOW 


Many oF psychology’s theoretical growing pains—or, in modern termi- 
nology, conditioned anxieties—stem from the behavioral revolution of 
Watson. The new psychology intuitively disposed of instincts and painlessly 
disposed of hedonism. But having completed this St. Bartholomew-type 
massacre, behavioristic motivation theory was left with an aching void, a 
nonhedonistic aching void, needless to say. 

Before the advent of the Watsonian scourge the importance of external 
stimuli as motivating forces was well recognized. Psychologists will always 
remain indebted to Loeb’s (21) brilliant formulation of tropistic theory, 
which emphasized, and probably over-emphasized, the powerful role of 
external stimulation as the primary motivating agency in animal behavior. 
Unfortunately, Loeb’s premature efforts to reduce all behavior to overly 
simple mathematical formulation, his continuous acceptance of new 
tropistic constructs in an effort to account for any aberrant behavior not 
easily integrated into his original system, and his abortive attempt to 
encompass all behavior into a miniature theoretical system doubtless led 
many investigators to underestimate the value of his experimental contribu- 
tions, 

Thorndike (30) was simultaneously giving proper emphasis to the role 
of external stimulation as a motivating force in learning and learned per- 
formances. Regrettably, these motivating processes were defined in terms 
of pain and pleasure, and it is probably best for us to dispense with such 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Psychological 
Review, 1953, 60, 23-32. 
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lax, ill-defined, subjective terms as pain, pleasure, anxiety, frustration, 
and hypotheses—particularly in descriptive and theoretical rodentology. 

Instinct theory, for all its terminological limitations, but proper em- 
phasis on the motivating power of external stimuli; for, as so brillantly 
described by Watson (31) in 1941, the instinctive response was elicited 
by “serial stimulation,” much of which was serial external stimulation. 

The almost countless researches on tropisms and instincts might well 
have been expanded to form a solid and adequate motivational theory for 
psychology—a theory with a proper emphasis on the role of the external 
stimulus and an emphasis on the importance of incentives as opposed to 
internal drives per se. 

Tt is somewhat difficult to understand how this vast and valuable litera- 
ture was to become so completely obscured and how the importance of the 
external stimulus as a motivating agent was to become lost. Pain-pleasure 
theory was discarded because the terminology had subjective, philosophical 
implications. Instinct theory fell into disfavor because psychologists re- 
jected the dichotomized heredity-environment controversy and, also, be- 
cause the term “instinct” had more than one meaning. Why tropistic 
theory disappeared remains a mystery, particularly inasmuch as most of 
the researches were carried out on subprimate animal forms. 

Modern motivation theory apparently evolved from an overpopulariza- 
tion of certain experimental and theoretical materials. Jennings’ (14) 
demonstration that “physiological state” played a role in determining the 
behavior of the lower animal was given exaggerated importance and 
emphasis, thereby relegating the role of external stimulation to a secondary 
position as a force in motivation. The outstanding work in the area of 
motivation between 1920 and 1930 related to visceral drives and drive 
cycles and was popularized by Richter’s idealized theoretical paper on 
“Animal Behavior and Internal Drives” (26) and Cannon’s The Wisdom 
of the Body (8). 

When the self-conscious behavior theorists of the early thirties looked 
for a motivation theory to integrate with their developing learning con- 
structs, it was only natural that they should chose the available tissue- 
tension hypotheses. Enthusiastically and uncritically the S-R theorists 
swallowed these theses whole. For fifteen years they have tried to digest 
them, and it is now time that these theses be subjected to critical examina- 
tion, analysis, and evaluation. We do not question that these theses have 
fertilized the field of learning, but we do question that the plants that have 
developed are those that will survive the test of time. 

It is my belief that the theory which describes learning as dependent 
upon drive reduction is false, that internal drive as such is a variable of 
little importance to learning, and that this small importance steadily de- 
creases as we ascend the phyletic scale and as we investigate learning 
problems of progressive complexity. Finally, it is my position that drive- 
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reduction theory orients learning psychologists to attack problems of 
limited importance and to ignore the fields of research that might lead us 
in some foreseeable future time to evolve a theoretical psychology of 
learning that transcends any single species or order. 

There can be no doubt that the single-celled organisms such as the 
amoeba and the paramecium are motivated to action both by external and 
internal stimuli. The motivation by external stimulation gives rise to 
heliotropisms, chemotropisms, and rheotropisms. The motivation by in- 
ternal stimulation produces characteristic physiological states which have, 
in turn, been described as chemotropisms. From a phylogenetic point of 
view, moreover, neither type of motive appears to be more basic or more 
fundamental than the other. Both types are found in the simplest known 
animals and function in interactive, rather than in dominant-subordinate, 
roles. 

Studies of fetal responses in animals from opossum to man give no 
evidence suggesting that the motivation of physiological states precedes 
that of external incentives. Tactual, thermal, and even auditory and visual 
stimuli elicit complex patterns of behavior in the fetal guinea pig, although 
this animal has a placental circulation which should guarantee against thirst 
or hunger (4). The newborn opossum climbs up the belly of the female 
and into the pouch, apparently in response to external cues; if visceral 
motives play any essential role, it is yet to be described (20). The human 
fetus responds to external tactual and nociceptive stimuli at a develop- 
mental period preceding demonstrated hunger or thirst motivation. Cer- 
tainly, there is no experimental literature to indicate that internal drives 
are ontogenetically more basic than exteroceptive motivating agencies. 

Tactual stimulation, particularly of the cheeks and lips, elicits mouth, 
head, and neck responses in the human neonate, and there are no data 
demonstrating that these responses are conditioned, or even dependent, 
upon physiological drive states. Hunger appears to lower the threshold for 
these responses to tactual stimuli. Indeed, the main role of the primary 
drive seems to be one of altering the threshold for precurrent responses. 
Differentiated sucking response patterns have been demonstrated to 
quantitatively varied thermal and chemical stimuli in the infant only hours 
of age (15), and there is, again, no reason to believe that the differentiation 
could have resulted from antecedent tissue-tension reduction states. Taste 
and temperature sensations induced by the temperature and chemical com- 
position of the liquids seem adequate to account for the responses. 

There is neither phylogenetic nor ontogenetic evidence that drive states 
elicit more fundamental and basic response patterns than do external 
stimuli; nor is there basis for the belief that precurrent responses are more 
dependent upon consummatory responses than are consummatory responses 
dependent upon precurrent responses. There is no evidence that the dif- 
ferentiation of the innate precurrent responses is more greatly influenced 
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by tissue-tension reduction than are the temporal ordering and intensity 
of consummatory responses influenced by conditions of external stimula- 
tion. 

There are logical reasons why a drive-reduction theory of learning, a 
theory which emphasizes the role of internal, physiological-state motiva- 
tion, is entirely untenable as a motivational theory of learning. The internal 
drives are cyclical and operate, certainly at any effective level of intensity, 
for only a brief fraction of any organism's waking life. The classical 
hunger drive physiologically defined ceases almost as soon as food—or 
nonfood—is ingested. This, as far as we know, is the only case in which 
a single swallow portends anything of importance. The temporal brevity 
of operation of the internal drive states obviously offers a minimal oppor- 
tunity for conditioning and a maximal opportunity for extinction. The 
human being, at least in the continental United States, may go for days 
or even years without ever experiencing true hunger or thirst. If this 
complex conditioned responses were dependent upon primary drive re- 
duction, one would expect him to regress rapidly to a state of tuitional 
oblivion. There are, of course, certain recurrent physiological drive states 
that are maintained in the adult. But the studies of Kinsey (17) indicate 
that in the case of one of these there is an inverse correlation between 
presumed drive strength and scope and breadth of learning, and in spite 
of the alleged reading habits of the American public, it is hard to believe 
that the other is our major source of intellectual support. Any assumption 
that derived drives or motives can account for learning in the absence of 
primary drive reduction puts an undue emphasis on the strength and 
permanence of derived drives, at least in subhuman animals. Experimental 
studies to date indicate that most derived drives (24) and second-order 
conditioned responses (25) rapidly extinguish when the rewards which 
theoretically reduce the primary drives are withheld. The additional 
hypothesis of functional autonomy of motives, which could bridge the 
gap, is yet to be demonstrated experimentally. 

The condition of strong drive is inimical to all but very limited aspects 
of learning—the learning of ways to reduce the internal tension. The 
hungry child screams, closes his eyes, and is apparently oblivious to most 
of his environment. During this state he eliminates response to those aspects 
of his environment around which all his important learned behaviors will 
be based. The hungry child is a most incurious child, but after he has eaten 
and becomes thoroughly sated, his curiosity and all the learned responses 
associated with his curiosity take place. If this learning is conditioned to 
an internal drive state, we must assume it is the resultant of backward 
conditioning. If we wish to hypothesize that backward conditioning is 
dominant over forward conditioning in the infant, it might be possible to 
reconcile fact with S-R theory. It would appear, however, that alternate 
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theoretical possibilities should be explored before the infantile backward 
conditioning hypothesis is accepted. 

Observations and experiments on monkeys convinced us that there was 
as much evidence to indicate that a strong drive state inhibits learning as 
to indicate that it facilitates learning. It was the speaker’s feeling that 
monkeys learned most efficiently if they were given food before testing, 
and as a result, the speaker routinely fed his subjects before every training 
session. The rhesus monkey is equipped with enormous cheek pouches, 
and consequently many subjects would begin the educational process with 
a rich store of incentives crammed into the buccal cavity. When the monkey 
made a correct response, it would add a raisin to the buccal storehouse 
and swallow a little previously munched food. Following an incorrect 
response, the monkey would also swallow a little stored food. Thus, both 
correct and incorrect responses invariably resulted in S-R theory drive 
reduction. It is obvious that under these conditions the monkey cannot 
learn, but the present speaker developed an understandable skepticism of 
this hypothesis when the monkeys stubbornly persisted in learning, learn- 
ing rapidly, and learning problems of great complexity. Because food was 
continuously available in the monkey’s mouth, an explanation in terms 
of differential fractional anticipatory goal responses did not appear attrac- 
tive. It would seem that the Lord was simply unaware of drive-reduction 
learning theory when he created, or permitted the gradual evolution of, 
the rhesus monkey. 

The langurs are monkeys that belong to the only family of primates with 
sacculated stomachs. There would appear to be no mechanism better 
designed than the sacculated stomach to induce automatically prolonged 
delay of reinforcement defined in terms of homeostatic drive reduction. 
Langurs should, therefore, learn with great difficulty. But a team of 
Wisconsin students has discovered that the langurs in the San Diego Zoo 
learn at a high level of monkey efficiency. There is, of course, the alterna- 
tive explanation that the inhibition of hunger contractions in multiple 
stomachs is more reinforcing than the inhibition of hunger contractions in 
one. Perhaps the quantification of the gastric variable will open up great 
new vistas of research. 

Actually, the anatomical variable of diversity of alimentary mechanisms 
is essentially uncorrelated with learning to food incentives by monkeys and 
suggests that learning efficiency is far better related to tensions in the 
brain than in the belly. 

Experimental test bears out the fact that learning performance by the 
monkey is unrelated to the theoretical intensity of the hunger drive. Meyer 
(23) tested rhesus monkeys on discrimination-learning problems under 
conditions of maintenance-food deprivation of 1.5, 18.5, and 22.5 hours 
and found no significant differences in learning or performance. Subse- 
quently, he tested the same monkeys on discrimination-reversal learning 
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following 1, 23, and 47 hours of maintenance-food deprivation and, again, 
found no significant differences in learning or in performance as measured 
by activity, direction of activity, or rate of responding. There was some 
evidence, not statistically significant, that the most famished subjects were 
a bit overeager and that intense drive exterted a mildly inhibitory effect on 
learning efficiency. 

Meyer’s data are in complete accord with those presented by Birch (1), 
who tested six young chimpanzees after 2, 6, 12, 24, and 48 hr. of food 
deprivation and found no significant differences in proficiency of per- 
formance on six patterned string problems. Observational evidence led 
Birch to conclude that intense food deprivation adversely affected problem 
solution because it led the chimpanzee to concentrate on the goal to the 
relative exclusion of the other factors. 

It may be stated unequivocally that, regardless of any relationship that 
may be found for other animals, there are no data indicating that intensity 
of drive state and the presumably correlated amount of drive reduction 
are positively related to learning efficiency in primates. 

In point of fact there is no reason to believe that the rodentological data 
will prove to differ significantly from those of monkey, chimpanzee, and 
man. Strassburger (29) has recently demonstrated that differences in food 
deprivation from 5 hours to 47 hours do not differentially affect the habit 
strength of the bar-pressing response as measured by subsequent resistance 
to extinction. Recently, Sheffield and Roby (28) have demonstrated learn- 
ing in rats in the absence of primary drive reduction. Hungry rats learned 
to choose a maze path leading to a saccharin solution, a non-nutritive 
substance, in preference to a path leading to water. No study could better 
illustrate the predominant role of the external incentive-type stimulus on 
the learning function. These data suggest that, following the example of the 
monkey, even the rats are abandoning the sinking ship of reinforcement 
theory. 

The effect of intensity of drive state on learning doubtless varies as we 
ascend the phyletic scale and certainly varies, probably to the point of 
almost complete reversal, as we pass from simple to complex problems, 
a point emphasized some years ago in a theoretical article by Maslow (22). 
Intensity of nociceptive stimulation may be positively related to speed of 
formation of conditioned avoidance responses in the monkey, but the use 
of intense nociceptive stimulation prevents the monkey from solving any 
problem of moderate complexity. This fact is consistent with a principle 
that was formulated and demonstrated experimentally many years ago as 
the Yerkes-Dodson law (32). There is, of course, no reference to the 
Yerkes-Dodson law by any drive-reduction theorist. 

We do not mean to imply that drive state and drive-state reduction are 
unrelated to learning; we wish merely to emphasize that they are relatively 
unimportant variables. Our primary quarrel with drive-reduction theory 
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is that it tends to focus more and more attention on problems of less and 
less importance. A strong case can be made for the proposition that the 
importance of the psychological problems studied during the last fifteen 
years has decreased as a negatively accelerated function approaching an 
asymptote of complete indifference. Nothing better illustrates this point 
than the kinds of apparatus currently used in “learning” research. We have 
the single-unit T-maze, the straight runway, the double-compartment grill 
box, and the Skinner box. The single-unit T-maze is an ideal apparatus for 
studying the visual capacities of a nocturnal animal; the straight runway 
enables one to measure quantitatively the speed and rate of running from 
one dead end to another; the double-compartment grill box is without 
doubt the most efficient torture chamber which is still legal; and the 
Skinner box enables one to demonstrate discrimination learning in a 
greater number of trials than is required by any other method. But the 
apparatus, though inefficient, give rise to data which can be splendidly 
quantified. The kinds of learning problems which can be efficiently meas- 
ured in these apparatus represent a challenge only to the decorticate animal. 
It is a constant source of bewilderment to me that the neobehaviorists 
who so frequently belittle physiological psychology should choose ap- 
paratus which, in effect, experimentally decorticate their subjects. 

The Skinner box is a splendid apparatus for demonstrating that the 
rate of performance of a learned response is positively related to the period 
of food deprivation, We have confirmed this for the monkey by studying 
rate of response on a modified Skinner box following 1, 23, and 47 hr. of 
food deprivation. Increasing length of food deprivation is clearly and posi- 
tively related to increased rate of response. This functional relationship 
between drive states and responses does not hold, as we have already seen, 
for the monkey’s behavior in discrimination learning or in acquisition of 
any more complex problem. The data, however, like rat data, are in 
complete accord with Crozier’s (6) finding that the acuteness of the radial 
angle of tropistic movements in the slug Limax is positively related to 
intensity of the photic stimulation. We believe there is generalization in 
this finding, and we believe the generalization to be that the results from 
the investigation of simple behavior may be very informative about even 
simpler behavior but very seldom are they informative about behavior of 
greater complexity. I do not want to discourage anyone from the pursuit 
of the psychological Holy Grail by the use of the Skinner box, but as far 
as I am concerned, there will be no moaning of farewell when we have 
passed the pressing of the bar. 

In the course of human events many psychologists have children, and 
these children always behave in accord with the theoretical position of their 
parents, For purposes of scientific objectivity the boys are always referred 
to as “Johnny” and the girls as “Mary.” For some eleven months I have 
been observing the behavior of Mary X. Perhaps the most striking char- 
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acteristic of this particular primate has been the power and persistence of 
her curiosity-investigatory motives. At an early age Mary X demonstrated 
a positive valence to parental thygomotatic stimulation. My original inter- 
pretation of these tactual-thermal erotic responses as indicating parental 
affection was dissolved by the discovery that when Mary X was held in 
any position depriving her of visual exploration of the environment, she 
screamed; when held in a position favorable to visual exploration of the 
important environment, which did not include the parent, she responded 
positively. With the parent and position held constant and visual explora- 
tion denied by snapping off the electric light, the positive responses changed 
to negative, and they returned to positive when the light was again 
restored. This behavior was observed in Mary X, who, like any good 
Watson child, showed no “innate fear of the dark.” 

The frustrations of Mary X appeared to be in large part the results of 
physical inability to achieve curiosity-investigatory goals. In her second 
month, frustrations resulted from inability to hold up her head indefinitely 
while lying prone in her crib or on a mat and the consequent loss of visual 
curiosity goals. Each time she had to lower her head to rest, she cried 
lustily. At nine weeks attempts to explore (and destroy) objects anterior 
resulted in wriggling backward away from the lure and elicited violent 
negative responses. Once she negotiated forward locomotion, exploration 
set in, in earnest, and, much to her parents’ frustration, shows no sign of 
diminishing. 

Can anyone seriously believe that the insatiable curiosity-investigatory 
motivation of the child is a second-order or derived drive conditioned upon 
hunger or sex or any other internal drive? The S-R theorist and the 
Freudian psychoanalyst imply that such behaviors are based on primary 
drives. An informal survey of neobehaviorists who are also fathers (or 
mothers) reveals that all have observed the intensity and omnipresence of 
the curiosity-investigatory motive in their own children. None of them 
seriously believes that the behavior derives from a second-order drive. 
After describing their children’s behavior, often with a surprising en- 
thusiasm and frequently with the support of photographic records, they 
trudge off to their laboratories to study, under conditions of solitary con- 
finement, the intellectual processes of rodents. Such attitudes, perfectly 
in keeping with drive-reduction theory, no doubt account for the fact 
that there are no experimental or even systematic observational studies 
of curiosity-investigatory-type external-incentive motives in children. 

A key to the real learning theory of any animal species is knowledge of 
the nature and organization of the unlearned patterns of response. The 
differences in the intellectual capabilities of cockroach, rat, monkey, chim- 
panzee, and man are as much a function of the differences in the inherent 
patterns of response and the differences in the inherent motivational 
forces as they are a function of sheer learning power. The differences in 
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these inherent patterns of response and in the motivational forces will, I 
am certain, prove to be differential responsiveness to external stimulus 
patterns. Furthermore, I am certain that the variables which are of true, 
as opposed to psychophilosophical, importance are not constant from 
learning problem to learning problem even for the same animal order, 
and they are vastly diverse as we pass from one animal order to another. 

Convinced that the key to human learning is not the conditioned 
response but, rather, motivation aroused by external stimuli, the speaker 
has initiated researches on curiosity-manipulation behavior as related to 
learning in monkeys (7, 10, 12). The justification for the use of monkeys 
is that we have more monkeys than children. Furthermore, the field is so 
unexplored that a systematic investigation anywhere in the phyletic scale 
should prove of methodological value. The rhesus monkey is actually a 
very incurious and nonmanipulative animal compared with the anthropoid 
apes, which are, in turn, very incurious nonmanipulative animals com- 
pared with man. It is certainly more than coincidence that the strength 
and range of curiosity-manipulative motivation and position within the 
primate order are closely related. 

We have presented three studies which demonstrate that monkeys can 
and do learn to solve mechanical puzzles when no motivation is provided 
other than presence of the puzzle. Furthermore, we have presented data 
to show that once mastered, the sequence of manipulations involved in 
solving these puzzles is carried out relatively flawlessly and extremely 
persistently. We have presented what we believe is incontrovertible evidence 
against a second-order drive interpretation of this learning. 

A fourth study was carried out recently by Gately at the Wisconsin labo- 
ratories. Gately directly compared the behavior of two groups of four 
monkeys presented with banks of four identical mechanical puzzles, each 
utilizing three restraining devices. All four food- plus puzzle-rewarded 
monkeys solved the four identical puzzles, and only one of the four 
monkeys motivated by curiosity alone solved all the puzzles. This one 
monkey, however, learned as rapidly and as efficiently as any of the food- 
rewarded monkeys. But I wish to stress an extremely important observa- 
tion made by Gately and supported by quantitative records. When the 
food-rewarded monkeys had solved a puzzle, they abandoned it. When 
the nonfood-rewarded animals had solved the puzzle, they frequently 
continued their explorations and manipulations. Indeed, one reason for the 
nonfood-rewarded monkeys’ failure to achieve the experimenter’s concept 
of solution lay in the fact that the monkey became fixated in exploration 
and manipulation of limited puzzle or puzzle-device components. From 
this point of view, hunger-reduction incentives may be regarded as motiva- 
tion-destroying, not motivation-supporting, agents. 

Twenty years ago at the Vilas Park Zoo, in Madison, we observed an 
adult orangutan given two blocks of wood, one with a round hole, one with 
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a square hole, and two plungers, one round and one square. Intellectual 
curiosity alone led it to work on these tasks, often for many minutes at a 
time, and to solve the problem of inserting the round plunger in both 
holes. The orangutan never solved the problem of inserting the square peg 
into the round hole, but inasmuch as it passed away with perforated ulcers 
a month after the problem was presented, we can honestly say that it died 
trying. And in defense of this orangutan, let it be stated that it died working 
on more complex problems than are investigated by most present-day 
learning theorists. 

Schiller? has reported that chimpanzees solve multiple-box-stacking 
problems without benefit of food rewards, and he has presented observa- 
tional evidence that the joining of sticks resulted from manipulative play 
responses. 

The Cebus monkey has only one claim to intellectual fame—an ability 
to solve instrumental problems that rivals the much publicized ability of 
the anthropoid apes (11, 18). It can be no accident that the Cebus mon- 
key, inferior to the rhesus on conventional learning tasks, demonstrates 
far more spontaneous instrumental-manipulative responses than any old- 
world form. The complex, innate external-stimulus motives are variables 
doubtlessly as important as, or more important than, tissue tensions, 
stimulus generalization, excitatory potential, or secondary reinforcement. 
It is the oscillation of sticks, not cortical neurons, that enables the Cebus 
monkey to solve instrumental problems. 

No matter how important may be the analysis of the curiosity-manipula- 
tive drives and the learning which is associated with them, we recognize 
the vast and infinite technical difficulties that are inherent in the attack on 
the solution of these problems—indeed, it may be many years before we 
can routinely order such experiments in terms of latin squares and factorial 
designs, the apparent sine qua non for publication in the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology and the Journal of Comparative and Physiological 
Psychology. 

There is, however, another vast and important area of external-stimulus 
incentives important to learning which has been explored only superficially 
and which can, and should, be immediately and systematically attacked by 
rodentologists and primatologists alike. This is the area of food incentives 
—or, more broadly, visuo-chemo variables—approached from the point 
of view of their function as motivating agents per se. This function, as the 
speaker sees it, is primarily an affective one and only secondarily one of 
tissue-tension reduction. To dispel any fear of subjectivity, let us state 
that the affective tone of food incentives can probably be scaled by pref- 
erence tests with an accuracy far exceeding any scaling of tissue tensions. 
Our illusion of the equal-step intervals of tissue tensions is the myth that 
length of the period of deprivation is precisely related to tissue-tension 
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intensity, but the recent experiments by Koch and Daniel (19) and 
Horenstein (13) indicate that this is not true, thus beautifully confirming 
the physiological findings of thirty years ago. 

Paired-comparison techniques with monkeys show beyond question that 
the primary incentive variables of both differential quantity and differential 
quality can be arranged on equal-step scales, and there is certainly no 
reason to believe that variation dependent upon subjects, time, or experi- 
ence is greater than that dependent upon physiological hunger. 

In defense of the rat and its protagonists, let it be stated that there are 
already many experiments on this lowly mammal which indicate that its 
curiosity-investigatory motives and responsiveness to incentive variables 
can be quantitatively measured and their significant relationship to learning 
demonstrated. The latent learning experiments of Buxton (2), Haney 
(9), Seward, Levy, and Handlon (27), and others have successfully 
utilized the exploratory drive of the rat. Keller (16) and Zeaman and 
House (35) have utilized the rat’s inherent aversion to light, or negative 
heliotropistic tendencies, to induce learning. Flynn and Jerome (8) have 
shown that the rat’s avoidance of light is an external-incentive motivation 
that may be utilized to obtain the solution of complex learned performances. 
For many rats it is a strong and very persistent form of motivation. The 
importance of incentive variables in rats has been emphasized and re- 
emphasized by Young (33), and the influence of incentive variables on 
rat learning has been demonstrated by Young (33), Zeaman (34), Crespi 
(5), and others. I am not for one moment disparaging the value of the rat 
as a subject for psychological investigation; there is very little wrong with 
the rat that cannot be overcome by the education of the experimenters. 

It may be argued that if we accept the theses of this paper, we shall be 
returning to an outmoded psychology of tropisms, instincts, and hedonism. 
There is a great deal of truth to this charge. Such an approach might be a 
regression were it not for the fact that psychology now has adequate 
techniques of methodology and analysis to attack quantifiably these im- 
portant and neglected areas. If we are ever to have a comprehensive 
theoretical psychology, we must attack the problems whose solution offers 
hope of insight into human behavior, and it is my belief that if we face 
our problems honestly and without regard to, or fear of, difficulty, the 
theoretical psychology of the future will catch up with, and eventually 
even surpass, common sense. 
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Notes for a Revised 
Theory of Motivation * 


DAVID C. McCLELLAND 


Now THAT WE HAVE surveyed both the clinical and experimental evidence 
on the nature of motivation, can we bring together our findings in brief 
summary form? To attempt to do so will help to show how far we have 
come and will perhaps indicate the way in which further thinking about 
motivation might proceed. Suppose, to begin with, we try to define motiva- 
tion. In terms of our previous discussion a motive becomes a strong 
affective association, characterized by an anticipatory goal reaction and 
based on past association of certain cues with pleasure or pain. Such a 
definition has a number of important implications which should be explored 
a little. 

1. All motives are learned. That is, they are based on affective arousal, 
but they are not the occurrence of affective arousal itself. Apparently what 
happens is that certain cues (either in the affective state or in the external 
conditions producing it) get associated with the affective state so that they 
can partially redintegrate it on a later occasion. It is this anticipation of 
change in affective state which is here defined as a motive. What, then, is 
the state of affective arousal itself, when it occurs? Subjectively we would 
call it an emotion. Thus according to this view emotions are not motives 
but are the basis for motives. To make the point clearer, suppose we con- 
sider happiness or pleasure for a moment. When the person is experiencing 
it we call it an emotion, but if it or the conditions producing it give rise 
simultaneously to anticipations of a change in affective state (either an 
increase or decrease in pleasure, or increase or decrease in pain), then a 

* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from McClelland, D. Cc. 
Personality. New York: Sloane, 1951. Pp. 466-475. 
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motive may be said to be involved. In short, it is the anticipatory goal 
response or redintegrated change in affective state which is the motive 
and which gives the motive its directing power as compared with an 
emotion which is an affective arousal now with no associated reference to 
another affective state. 

Consider the other side of the picture for a moment. What happens 
when pain fibers are stimulated? At least theoretically when the stimulation 
first enters the brain, a motive has not been aroused as yet, although the 
pain may produce a central excitatory state which in turn results in diffuse 
bodily changes and perhaps also in some overt reflex behavior. It is not 
until the pain cues off through past association anticipated changes in 
affective level (either pain reduction or pain increase) that a motive can 
properly be said to have been aroused according to our definition. Landis 
and Hunt’s work (3) on the startle pattern illustrates the two phases in 
this sequence. First, a sudden strong stimulus like a pistol shot will evoke 
a pattern of reflex crouching responses of very short latency which they 
named the startle pattern. Second, some time after this, avoidance responses 
like prolonged blinking of the eyes or withdrawal will appear. These latter 
we would consider to be the product of an avoidance motive cued off by 
the loud stimulus—a motive which takes longer to produce its effects on 
behavior than the strong stimulus because association fibers are involved. 
The reflex startle responses, on the other hand, are not, strictly speaking, 
motivated but are produced reflexly by the central state of affective 
arousal resulting from the impact of the strong stimulus. Thus we cannot 
speak of a strong stimulus as a motive, although for all practical purposes 
strong stimuli like pain become associated so frequently and early in life 
with decreases (or even increases) in pain that they come to cue off 
motivational associations with great dependability. To summarize once 
more: every motive is learned, it must involve two points on an affective 
continuum: a present state (either positive, negative, or neutral) which 
redintegrates through past learning a second state involving an increase or 
decrease in pleasure or pain over the present state. It is this redintegrated 
change which we are referring to when we speak in the general motive 
definition of an “anticipatory goal reaction.” 

2. What are the conditions which give rise innately to the states of 
affective arousal, anticipation of which is assumed to be motivating? There 
are several possibilities. A simple, but apparently inadequate, notion is 
the one adopted by Troland (7) to the effect that there is beneception 
(sensory processes indicating a condition favorable to survival of the 
individual or species) and nociception (sensory processes indicating a 
condition detrimental to survival). These correspond roughly to receptor 
activities giving rise to pleasure and pain and, in a sense, attempt to 
define pleasure and pain objectively in terms of the relation of sensations 
to survival. (Cf. Young, 9.) Another possibility is Miller and Dollard’s 
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assumption (5) that any stimulation, if it is strong enough, will produce 
the affective arousal which is necessary for a motivational association. We 
have objected to this idea not because it is wrong but because it seems 
incomplete and does not do justice to the pleasure-secking activities of 
the organism, which suggests still a third possibility—namely, that a 
moderate increase in stimulus intensity in any sense modality may lead to 
pleasure and a further increase to pain. Figure 1, reproduced from Wood- 
worth (8, p. 498), illustrates the idea, using some data from Engel on the 
effect of stimulus intensity on judgments of pleasantness-unpleasantness 
for various tastes. Although at present such an inference would be highly 
speculative, we might adopt the hypothesis that these results could be 
generalized to any sense modality. If so, it would mean, for instance, that 
stimulation of the eyes or the ears would be pleasurable and sought by the 
organism up to a point, until at very high intensities pain would appear 
and avoidance motives aroused. The actual curves would presumably 
differ for various sense modalities just as they do for the different tastes in 
Figure 1. Pain would presumably look something like the “bitter” curve 
showing a very narrow range of pleasurable intensities (“tickle”). 

While such a notion is intriguing and would explain readily certain 
apparently paradoxical phenomena like the drive for activity (to get stimu- 
lation from proprioceptors), our case for approach and avoidance drives 
need not depend on its ultimate validity. For all we know now there may 
be other conditions such as hormonal effects on the central nervous system 
or certain patterns of neural activity (cf. Hebb, 2) which give rise to 
pleasure and pain. Essentially, the problem is the old one of trying to 
discover what the conditions are for producing emotion. Whatever explana- 
tion finally turns out to be correct, it should include the notion that reward, 
approval, etc. (perhaps initially derived from contact gratifications) leads 
to one type of motivational association and punishment to another. That 
is, both positive (approach) and negative (avoidance) motives should be 
distinguished because they have different effects on behavior. 

The argument for this position has already been given. It need only be 
added here that in practice we may distinguish these two kinds of motives 
by the symbols n for need and f for fear. Thus we speak of n Achievement 
when the person’s primary goal is to enjoy the glories of success, and of f 
Failure when a person’s primary goal is to avoid the misery and disgrace 
of failure. Note that we do not speak of n Failure-relief, although such 
terminology would be consistent with our general view of motivation. The 
reason for this is that while approach motives are named most easily in 
terms of the goal which terminates a behavior sequence, avoidance motives 
are named most easily in terms of the “origins” of a behavior sequence. 
Relief from tension may be obtained in such a variety of ways that it is 
easier to name the need in terms of the source of tension rather than in 
terms of the mode of relief adopted. It is probable that theorists like Miller 
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and Dollard (5) and Mowrer (6) have been led to stress the drive stimulus 
aspect of motivation rather than its goal aspect largely because they have 
been dealing with avoidance motives where it is easier to define the drive 
in terms of the cue aspect of the affective association involved. It is possible 
to recognize the important differences between these two kinds of motives 
and yet to see how, they both arise from affective associations which may 
be named in terms of the cue aspect of the association for avoidance drives 
and in terms of the goal aspect of the association for approach drives. 
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Fic. 1. The pleasantness—unpleasantness of taste sensations as a function of stimulus 
intensity. 


Preponderance of “pleasant” or “unpleasant” judgments in relation to the concentra- 
tion of a sapid solution. The ordinate gives percent “pleasant” minus percent “un- 
pleasant.” The abscissa is proportional to the concentration, the full length of the 
baseline standing for 40% cane sugar, for 1.12% tartaric acid, for 10% salt, and for 
004% quinine sulphate (all by weight). The two parallel lines just above and below 
the zero level signal the fact that there is typically a neutral zone between pleasant 
and unpleasant. t 

Bitter, as shown by its curve, gave at best only a slight preponderance of “pleasant” 
over “unpleasant” judgments. Sweet always gave a preponderance of pleasant 
except at a very low concentration. Sour and salt are intermediate. The curve for sour 
has been slightly smoothed. 

(Reproduced by permission from R. S. Woodworth. Experimental Psychology [data 
of K. Engel]. Copyright 1938 The Macmillan Co.) 
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3. An aroused anticipatory goal state (motive) may be disrupted by 
the occurrence (a) of cues which no longer give rise to an anticipated 
change in affective level or (b) of cues that give rise to interfering associa- 
tions. Somehow motives have got to be terminated. In the case of approach 
drives, the occurrence of the anticipated state of affective arousal is ap- 
parently sufficient to break up the association. One possible reason for 
this is that the sensations which accompany eating (for example) are not 
associated with further changes in affective level. That is, eating is seldom 
followed after a point by an increase in pleasure, possibly because of some 
adaptation effects in the sense modalities producing pleasure. It may even 
be associated with pain from overeating, if with anything, so that in time 
it will set off an interfering anticipation of pain which will produce other 
(avoidance) behavior. This illustrates again why a state of affective arousal 
is not itself a motive (though it may cue off one). A satiated animal may be 
in a state of affective arousal (pleasurable internal sensations) but not 
be motivated because anticipated goal states are not being tripped off. 
But how about the other side of the picture? Why doesn’t the occurrence of 
anticipated pain lead to disruption of the fear motive? To some extent it 
does: a person may actually experience some relief (reduction in motiva- 
tion) when a feared event occurs. But the difficulty is that the feared event, 
if it is itself painful, will continue to cue off anticipations of relief from pain 
by transfer from past similar situations in which pain has been repeatedly 
followed by reduction in pain. Thus new motivating associations are 
aroused when the pain actually occurs in a way which does not happen 
when pleasure actually occurs. 

From all this we might infer that there are certain anticipated goal states 
which are so vague and generalized that it would be impossible for them 
to occur in such a way as to provide cues that would no longer arouse 
anticipations of further changes in affective level. It is for this reason that 
motives like n Achievement may be so insatiable. A sub-goal success may 
actually cue off new associations of further success and pleasure, particu- 
larly if the cues which give rise to anticipated success were not very 
specific to begin with (see below). On the other hand, of course, n 
Achievement may be disrupted not by actual achievement, but by other 
“distractors,” e.g., by other motivational associations or perhaps by frustra- 
tion. Frustration is a mechanism which seems to act as a kind of safety 
valve to prevent a need from dominating central processes too long. That 
is, if an anticipatory goal state is aroused for a sufficient length of time 
without at least partial fulfillment (or disruption), the effect is painful and 
the pain itself will in time disrupt the motive state, primarily by introducing 
a new motivational association, namely, the need for tension reduction 
or avoidance of pain. This may also explain why very intense motives may 
be self-defeating and insatiable. If they are intense they should build up to 
the frustration-disruption threshold sooner and the organism becomes 
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mobilized around avoiding pain rather than attaining the original goal. 
Thus a vicious circle may be set up in which a person has very little op- 
portunity to display the instrumental responses which might have fulfilled 
the original motive directly. 

4. What has become of the traditional notion that all psychogenic 
motives are built on primary biological drives? Strictly speaking we should 
no longer think in this fashion. States of biological need have no unique 
function in producing motives; they are merely one of the conditions which 
dependably (in all individuals) give rise to motivational associations. The 
crucial factor in all motives is the association of certain cues with affective 
arousal of various sorts. Thus sight of food becomes a means of arousing 
the hunger motive through frequent association with the pleasurable sensa- 
tions and the relief from tension that accompany eating. Consequently we 
can see how the cues that arise from deprivation and from the biological 
needs it produces are not qualitatively different from any cues (like sight 
of food) which may get associated with the goal response of eating. That 
is, the class of cues resulting from states of tissue need is not essential for 
the formation of motives in any special way. But it may lead with greater 
dependability to the formation of a motivational association because 
deprivation cues are always followed by eating (unless the animal dies) 
whereas with a cue like sight of food there may not be 100 per cent rein- 
forcement, since the animal may have his eyes closed when he eats, etc. 
Deprivation or biological need cues are also more persistent than other 
cues and may in fact continue to bombard the organism until the biological 
need is removed. This does not operate to increase drive strength directly, 
as have often been assumed, but it has the same effect indirectly since the 
affective eating associations evoked by these cues will be aroused over and 
over again until the condition which produces the cues is terminated by 
eating or by death. That is, the function of the biological cues is to arouse 
eating associations with increasing frequency as deprivation increases until 
these associations engage the entire attention of the organism and com- 
peting associations are driven out. It is theoretically just as possible, al- 
though considerably less likely, that cues in the external environment 
should serve to arouse a motivational association to the exclusion of all 
others (as when a man is completely absorbed in winning the 100-yard 
dash). If we put the cues arising from food needs in the same class as 
other cues that may get associated with eating, the “paradox” of the 
“salted nut phenomenon” disappears. Hebb puts it this way: “Consider the 
salted nut phenomenon. Ordinarily, one can take salted nuts or let them 
alone—until one has eaten a mouthful, when it becomes much harder to 
let them alone, Hunger has increased: but how? A lack of food cannot be 
increased by eating something, and stomach contractions are stopped by 
chewing and swallowing. If, however, we consider hunger to be neither a 
particular condition of the body, nor a set of sensations from the stomach, 
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but an organized neural activity that can be aroused (like any other con- 
ceptual process) in several ways, the puzzle disappears.” (2, pp. 199-200.) 
In short, sensations from the stomach or from heat loss in a state of food 
need have no special motivating properties: they get associated like any 
other set of cues, though more dependably, with the pleasure and relief 
accompanying eating and thus are capable of arousing the hunger motive 
like any other set of cues. The advantage of this interpretation is that it 
makes complex motives like n Achievement in no way dependent on 
continued satisfaction of biological needs like hunger. The hunger motive 
and the achievement motive have exactly the same status theoretically: 
they are both learned and both based on the formation of associations 
between certain cues and changes in states of affective arousal. 

5. The persistence of a motive throughout the life history of an indi- 
vidual is a function of a number of variables, among which are the follow- 
ing: (a) the absolute frequency of occurrence of the cue-pleasure (pain) 
association: hunger is a reliable motive because the association between 
certain sensations (stomach contractions, sight of food) and eating occurs 
several times a day throughout the lifetime; (b) the generality of the asso- 
ciation and ease with which it may be extinguished; (c) the stress (intensity 
of pleasure-pain) involved in the association at the time it is formed; (d) 
the age at which the affective association is formed—the earlier it is 
formed the likelier conditions (b) and (c) are to obtain. Hence the most 
persistent motives are more likely to be laid down early in childhood, 
especially at the preverbal level, although there is no reason why they 
could not be formed at any time in life. These points are all drawn from 
the previous discussion of the generality of affective associations and the 
difficulty of extinguishing them if laid down early in life. 

6. The presence of a motive may be inferred either (a) indirectly 
based on knowledge of past cue-affective arousal associations or (b) 
directly based on imaginal goal states. Our inferences under condition (a) 
may be based on our direct knowledge of the particular individual we are 
studying (as when we infer that the rat has acquired a hunger motive based 
on the association during habituation of being handled by the experimenter 
and being fed) or by extrapolation from the experience of other individuals 
(as when we infer that this individual has an n Achievement because we 
have observed that he has been exposed to the same conditions which have 
led to the development of n Achievement in other members of his group). 
Working with antecedent conditions from which inferences about motive 
states are drawn is difficult, especially with human beings, and we do 
better to work directly with their anticipated goal states as measured in 
imagination (cf. 4). That is, the simplest measure we can obtain of the 
strength of the achievement motive in a human individual is to observe 
the frequency with which he thinks about achievement as measured 
through imaginative productions. These measures are “purer” than others 
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like a consciously stated level of aspiration which is usually a joint product 
of a number of motives. Thus, for instance, when a person explicitly sets 
or chooses an achievement goal in a level of aspiration situation, it is not 
clear whether he is motivated primarily by n Achievement, f Failure, or a 
desire to be accurate in his judgments in forecasting. Other techniques of 
measuring motivation, such as increased sensitivity to perceptually related 
words, explicit conscious estimates of motivational strength, answers to 
questions, etc., all seem relatively less pure than imaginal goal states 
largely because they are relatively more influenced by other factors in 
addition to the motive to be measured. 

7. Motives are individually acquired but certain situations will produce 
pleasure or pain with such regularity either through biological or cultural 
arrangements that the probability of certain common motives developing 
in all people is very high. As we have seen, Allport objects (1) to thinking 
in terms of “a few motives common to all men.” Since all motives are 
learned, is it not likely that each person will learn a different set? While in 
general this is true, the degrees of freedom are in fact considerably re- 
duced by certain invariants in the process of adjustment. The first invariant 
is obviously the biological arrangement for making certain sensations 
innately pleasurable and painful. For instance, if we argue that certain 
sweet tastes are pleasurable, and certain aches and pains are unpleasurable, 
the likelihood of strong affective associations getting formed around eating 
is very high indeed. In short, the probability of certain internal cues 
arousing anticipated pleasure or relief from tension in eating is, practically 
speaking, 1.00. We can therefore speak of a motive common to all men. 
But what about motives where the arrangements are cultural rather than 
biological? The situation is not essentially different. Socialization occurs 
in all cultures for all individuals and it involves certain common problems 
in all cultures. Thus the likelihood of certain cues getting associated with 
reward or punishment is fairly high for all men. Take the matter of 
achievement, for instance. All individuals in all cultures must learn to 
some extent to do things for themselves—e.g., learn to walk, talk, eat by 
themselves, fish, hunt, read, or whatever. In the course of mastering these 
various problems, it is highly likely that certain mastery cues (effort, 
difficulty, incompletion, etc.) will get associated with affective arousal and 
will produce in time centrally motivating anticipations of success or 
failure. These associations may be relatively weak in cultures which do not 
stress independence training early, or relatively strong in other cultures 
where great stress is placed on early achievement. They may be pre- 
dominantly hopes of enormous achievement, as in middle-class America, 
or fears of failure and inadequacy, as in Bali or Alor. But whatever the 
variations in the strength or kind of n Achievement associations, the fact 
remains that some associations of this sort are laid down in all individuals 
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in all cultures, at all times, simply because with very few exceptions every- 
body is faced at one time or another with achievement problems. 
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Gains of Lower-Class Negroes 
in the South * 


JOHN DOLLARD 


IN DISCUSSING the reaction of the Negro to caste as a constant frustration 
situation we have pointed out that one course of action is to abandon 
aggression as a mode of changing the reality situation and to accept sub- 
stitutive gratification. That is the theme of this chapter: the relatively 
indulgent behavior permitted to Negroes in lieu of the struggle to achieve 
higher social status. The Negro makes the best of his situation and 
exploits his freedom from onerous responsibility and renunciation; as a 
realist there is nothing else he can do. This does not mean, however, that 
he is biologically anchored to the gains which we shall discuss. It does 
mean that he has accessible pleasure possibilities which are abandoned in 
large degree by the better socialized, in particular by middle-class white 
people. His impulse expression is less burdened by guilt and less threatened 
by his immediate social group; the essence of the gain lies in the fact that 
he is more free to enjoy, not merely free to act in an external physical sense, 
but actually freer to embrace important gratifying experiences. 

We shall discuss three gains of the lower-class Negro: first, greater 
ability to enjoy the sexual freedom possible in his own group; second, 
greater freedom of aggression and resentment within his own group; and 
third, the luxury of his dependence relationship to the white caste. All 
these types of freedom represent primitive biological values and none of 

* Reprinted by permission from Caste and class in a southern town by John 


Dollard, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. Pp. 391-405. Some footnotes have 
been omitted. 
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them is constrained to the degree customary in white middle-class society. 
If it is confusing to shift the point of view so suddenly, let us remember 
that it is impossible to present all relevant perspectives at the same time. 

It must be clear from data already presented that the white sex mores 
are not deeply riveted in Negroes so far as behavior within their own caste 
is concerned. Not only are more sexual objects available to any given 
person, but the inner barriers against sexual enjoyment are not set up 
within the lower-class Negro personality to the same degree. The latter 
fact is crucial. For Negro women there is, in addition, the possibility of 
gratification without, as well as within, the caste. 

This idea of the Negroes’ also making a sexual gain may seem puzzling: 
hence the contrast between it and the white sexual gain must immediately 
be discussed. It is true that white men have a wider range of sexual objects 
available, but my observation is that they also have inner taboos operating 
which tend to lessen their enjoyment of these objects; what at first seems 
like a great gain may be, again from the primitive pleasure standpoint, a 
relatively minor one. It is argued that inner control of drive expression has 
progressed to such a point in the white group that genuine sexual satisfac- 
tion is greatly limited. It seems likely that the whites repair this damage 
by adding a sadistic component to their sexual enjoyment. If the sexual 
pleasure itself is lessened by inner prohibition, it is possible to humiliate 
and despise the Negro and have the satisfactions of mastery and superiority. 
Lower-class Negroes, on the other hand, seem to have a sexuality much 
less checked by the mores and therefore capable of more complete actual 
expression. The gain from the Negro standpoint would then consist simply 
in not being so highly acculturated to impulse renunciation. The gain from 
the white standpoint would consist in adding the pleasures of mastery and 
control in the sex act to the diminished actual sexual gratification. We are 
talking here about the type of personality developed by the social forms 
as they exist; there may, of course, be individual exceptions to the freedom 
of the Negroes and the relative intimidation of the whites; it is apparently 
impossible to standardize a culture in any absolute sense. 

It seems that already in slavery days there was a kind of intuitive balance 
operating in the minds of the masters of the white caste, and there is 
evidence for thinking that impulse freedom was allowed to Negroes and 
even encouraged as a compensation for deprivation on other scores. If 
80, this informalized substitution is still operating in the present caste 
situation. Not only that, it is now often used as a proof that Negroes are 
innately inferior and incapable of accepting the white mores as guides to 
conduct. What was once a concession has become a means of rebuke. 

Middle-class Negro people, as will be shown, are trying to differentiate 
themselves from lower-class Negroes, and they are able to point out what 
characteristics of the lower-class Negroes they do not like. One woman told 
of a young people’s party she gave at which there was dancing. The next 
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day one of the “sisters” from her church remonstrated with her for allow- 
ing dancing in her house. Informant asked the sister what boys she had 
recognized at the party. The sister named half a dozen. “Do you know,” 
informant asked, “that all of these boys have been going to prostitutes 
down in the slums?” The sister had to admit that she did. Informant told 
her to go and reform this situation and, when she had done so, to come 
back and talk again; she might then think of forbidding them to dance. 
This woman, herself governed by middle-class standards, was pointing 
out the lower-class patterns she deplored and at the same time ridiculing 
the contradictory prohibitions of the church. 

It is hard to be balanced in describing Negroes’ sexuality. One can err, 
for instance, in two ways: by making it seem too enviable and discounting 
the misery often associated with it, or by positing the restraints which are 
automatic in the middle group of the white caste. Southerners are more 
likely to do the former? and northerners the latter. Actually, a much 
easier temper is observable among Negroes than among whites. The fol- 
lowing is one of those uncensored incidents which offers the very best 
proof. It is a joke which was told repeatedly at meetings of Negroes and 
which was said invariably to “bring down the house.” Informant, who him- 
self used the story, said that it always warmed up the meeting and that the 
people sometimes laughed at it for twenty minutes. For the sake of contrast, 
consider how it would be received by the middle-class white group. There 
was an old brother who was going down to a frolic one evening with his 
“gittar” under his arm. As he went along, he noticed that there was a 
service going on in the church. He was a little early; so he tucked his 
“gittar” under the church steps, went in, and sat down in the back seat. As 
he entered, the preacher said, “The judgment of the Lord is beginning in 
the house of God one of these mornings.” He understood the preacher to 
say, “The judgment of the Lord is beginning tomorrow morning in the 
house of God.” This disturbed the old fellow and he slipped out of the 
church at once. He did not go to the frolic because he figured that his 
house was right close to the church and, if the judgment of the Lord was 
beginning at the house of God in the morning, it would not be long before _ 
it got to his house too. So he decided to go home and straighten things out 
with his “ole ’oman.” He went home and said, “Ole ‘oman, the judgment 
of the Lord is beginning in the morning and I want to make my peace with 
you. You know that ham I said was stolen from the back porch? Well, it 
wasn’t stolen, I gave that to sister Jane. You known that money I said 
I lost? Well, I didn’t lose it, I gave it to sister Lize.” And he went on telling 
his wife about various of his doings with the sisters. “Well,” said his wife, 
“If the judgment of the Lord is beginning in the morning, I have something 
to tell you too. You see these little chaps running around here? Well, 
they ain’t none of ‘em yours.” “Well,” said the man, “the judgment of the 


1 Page, T. N. The Negro: The Southerner’s Problem New York, 1904, p. 82. 
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Lord ain’t goin’ to wait until morning.” The frankness with which infidelity 
is treated in this story must represent a low level of social denunciation 
of it; the double standard, though, does seem to be indicated as a Negro 
ideal, if not a fact. 

On another occasion I hazarded an opinion to a Negro about the 
reasons why tenants move so frequently; I guessed that in many cases 
they get into sexual entanglements and then find some other man or woman 
hating them, so that they become uncomfortable where they are. He 
agreed, with some surprise that I should have suspected it, and added a 
point of his own, that in some cases tenants may move to another planta- 
tion to get a new field for erotic operations. 

The confirmation given by Negro informants of the large degree of 
sexual freedom among lower-class Negroes is most convincing, although, 
to be sure, whenever it comes from a middle-class Negro it is accompanied 
by a derogatory valuation. A Negro teacher complained about the “dis- 
organization” in the Negro home. The Negro man does not seem to care 
how many women he has relations with; the woman does not care whether 
she has relations with various men. Informant said that he did not see how 
a race could advance in the face of this kind of behavior. He was despond- 
ent about his school children. In his grade school he has had dozens of 
girls passing through and being graduated from the eighth grade in the last 
four years. He thought that hardly one of them had escaped sexual contact 
and a great number of them were now on the streets as prostitutes. He 
complained that he did not seem to be able to do anything for them in 
school that would help them to maintain personal restraint; probably, he 
thought, the trouble was that the parents at home either encouraged the 
children or winked at deviant behavior. The same situation has been 
reported by other observers of lower-class Negroes. This informant, how- 
ever, was distinctly valuational in his judgment and did not take into 
account the different historical circumstances and present social position 
of his Negro families; actually they seem to be sexually expressive in a 
manner very similar to, but to a greater degree than, peasant white com- 
munities in other parts of the world. 

Another Negro man, in talking about his family life, said that his wife 
was quite strict with him; whenever he went downtown she warned him 
against drinking and to keep away from the girls. He admitted that he 
was greatly tempted because the Negroes “raise Cain” every Saturday 
night, Sunday, and Sunday night; and they are all up to some kind of 
“corrupt” behavior, He added that a Negro man, or woman, did not 
think well of himself unless he had three or four sex partners on the string. 
His wife bullied him a good deal on this score; he conceded that he was 
not strong enough always to meet her higher standards. 

It is difficult to get the truth about the lower-class patterns from 
middle-class Negro people since they are anxious to deny that they them- 
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selves share the freer attitudes toward sexuality and would prefer also to 
exclude the fact that lower-class Negroes have such attitudes. Lower-class 
Negroes, on the contrary, if they can be made to talk, are much franker. 
I have already mentioned a conversation I once overheard, by chance, 
between two Negro girls who were discussing men. One of them complained 
that Negro men lack consideration for their women and often come to 
them “for pleasure” all sweaty from the day’s work. The other said that 
a Negro man always has about ten women beside his wife on the string— 
one never satisfies him. One of the girls said that a friend of hers was a 
“sporting lady” but that there was nothing in this business any more; the 
market is glutted and customers so impudent as to offer fifty cents for 
sexual favors. The difference between this moral atmosphere and the con- 
ventional middle-class attitudes is quite striking. In any case it is clear that 
social patterns governing sexual behavior are much less restrictive than 
they are among middle-class people and that as a consequence actual 
impulse freedom for Negroes is much greater. It is, of course, especially 
among poorer rural Negroes that these differing mores prevail. 

If there are “gains” on the part of Negroes, there should be a sense of 
such gains by whites; and occasionally we should note the envy which 
accompanies a perception that others have something that they have not. 
Such envy is an unquestioned fact with many white people. One evidence 
of it is that there is a continuous interest in Negro sexuality and a certain 
nostalgic longing for such inner freedom to enjoy as the lower-class Negroes 
have. White people, in South, and North, show a marked interest in the 
sexual behavior of Negroes and there is huge enjoyment of the many jokes 
which show the lack of moral discrimination among them.*? These jokes 
also illustrate very frequently the potency of Negroes and their unbounded, 
unfettered sexuality. The truth is that by telling and enjoying these jokes 
white people get an imaginative measure of the freedom from inner limita- 
tion which Negroes enjoy. There is even more direct evidence of envy 
which crops up occasionally. On one of the man hunts referred to earlier, 
the posse had to go through a cotton field and came upon a Negro couple 
having intercourse. As soon as the Negroes saw them coming, they jumped 
up and ran in opposite directions. When the men came back, they were 
laughing at this and one of them said, “That is another good reason for 
being a nigger!” 

To be sure, it is only in unusual circumstances that this envy is made 
clear, but undoubtedly it exists. Northerners, for example, are quite prone 
to think of the Negro section in a town as one where the social barriers 
against impulse expression are less and where the example of the freer 

2 A case in point, and one of a long series, is the famous rape joke. A Negro 
woman brings a Negro man into court on the serious charge of rape. The judge ques- 
tions her as to various circumstances of the crime and finally asks her when it oc- 


curred. “Well, Jedge,” she answers, “I don’t rightly remember but it seems like it was 
jes rape, rape, rape all during June, July, and August.” 
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Negroes has a vivifying effect. New Yorkers undoubtedly have this sense 
about Harlem cabarets. Interpreters of the caste system in the South often 
indicate very directly their sense of the correlation between sexual freedom 
and low status, and sexual limitation and higher status. The future of the 
Negro is then said to be bound up with the acquisition of personal restraint 
on the white model and the rejection of impulse freedom. It is clear that 
an envious attitude is displayed here, and the claim of the Negro to have 
both high status and impulse freedom is rejected. We shall pass for the 
moment the question as to whether it is a necessity of our social structure 
that this sacrifice be made to attain high social usefulness. 

A very important claim is made by Evarts in respect to the behavior of 
Negro dementia praecox patients. Sexual perversions are said to be less 
frequent among Negroes, masturbation rarer, and smearing and self- 
mutilations less common than among white patients. The reason alleged 
is that the direct genital expression of Negro sexuality is less prohibited and 
the inner pressures which might drive Negroes to substitutive forms of 
sexual gratification do not exist. This is only an hypothesis, but it is one 
which should be carefully checked in mental hospitals. Against it stands 
the fact that mental disease among Negroes is more common than among 
white people when the proper qualifications are made. The reconciliation 
of this paradox, if the first statement of fact is correct, might add much to 
our theory of psychosis. We might find, for example, that the type of strain 
precipitating psychosis among Negroes is different from the type found to 
be effective among white patients; or our conviction about constitutional 
factors might be strengthened. Our analysis permits us to see the problem 
with some degree of clarity; we know that a psychosis must be a different 
kind of fact in a middle-class Negro from what it would be in a lower-class 
Negro, since the social pressure on individuals in the two classes is not 
the same. 

‘It hardly needs arguing that there is much greater aggressive freedom 
within the Negro caste than within the white caste. The whites are “solid,” 
that is, they are an in-group and have made an out-group of the Negro 
caste; Negroes, on the contrary, are split within themselves and accom- 
modated to the whites. The material on aggression within the Negro caste 
has already been given and will not be repeated here. We shall note only 
two things, that such freedom is a luxury in social life and that those who 
lack it must do something else with their renounced aggression. Very often 
the result is that it hangs like a noxious mist in the personality and cripples 
the expressiveness and spontaneity of the individual. To give up the freedom 
of open resentment is no small price to pay for civilized life. Negroes are 
the gainers, in that it is not socially advantageous or necessary for them 
to renounce this freedom, nor does it seem that the persistent attempts of 
the white caste to prohibit such aggression, at least against whites, have 
been effective in extirpating it. A second consideration is that sexual 
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freedom and aggressive freedom are not unconnected but, on the contrary, 
seem to have a close relationship, at least in the Negro caste. Lower-class 
Negroes are known to be notably aggressive, both in family and other types 
of relationships, and this aggression frequently centers around sexual 
rivalry. It is usually the function of the family to stamp into the growing 
child the inhibitory structure which limits freedom in this respect. Ap- 
parently the Negro family in the lower-class group does not achieve this 
end, very likely because it is not able to set the indispensable good 
example of renunciation. Further, since it is sexual rivalry that calls out 
hostility in its strongest forms, we would expect to find more aggression 
accompanying the greater sexual freedom of the Negroes. If we ask why 
it is that the Negroes enjoy greater freedom in these respects, we can 
answer confidently that this is so because their institutional controls are 
defective and not because they are abandoned or intemperate through 
extraordinary biological excitation. The proof lies in the fact that middle- 
class Negroes, more fully within the restraining set of white American 
society, achieve the necessary renunciation. 

When white people say that Negroes get the best of it, they usually 
refer consciously to the economic dependence of the Negro tenant on 
his white boss, and they imply that the white man has to do the organiza- 
tional work and to endure the worry attendant upon long-range planning 
and financing. They mean that the Negro lives from day to day, or at 
worst year to year; whereas the white man has to “live” by longer time 
spans, sustain attention over indefinite periods, and forego, thoughtlessness 
and irresponsible living. The foresight of the white owner, manager, and 
businessman is admitted to be a costly virtue from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual comfort, and the Negroes who do not have to pay this price are 
recognized as the gainers. It is sometimes even alleged with a groan, when 
the cares of life are heavy and the cotton business precarious, that the cost 
is too high and that it would be preferable to be a Negro without responsi- 
bility than a white man with responsibility for Negroes. 

Responsible individuals will inevitably sympathize with this state of 
mind and recognize justice in the white-caste claim. It can be said, of 
course, that the Negroes have not elected their mode of life but have been 
adequately trained to irresponsibility through the slavery system and its 
lineal descendant, the plantation-share-crop system. The bountiful com- 
missary and the Santa Claus planter offer all that is needed to live until 
the next year. The human organism is such a thing that under these cir- 
cumstances it will accept the immediate pleasure gain and avoid the rigors 
of impulse renunciation. It must be noted that this dependence of Negroes 
is not regressive, but seems, on the contrary, a straight gratification of an 
infantile wish, a gratification continuing without break from childhood on. 
Culture, operating like an inclined plane, ordinarily forces people away 
from such gratification in our society and demands that they assume an 
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independent competitive status. With the Negro the plane is but little 
inclined and he does not have to take the burden of internalizing restric- 
tions on impulse in anything like the degree that is demanded of his white- 
caste superior. It seems very likely that the share-crop system imposes 
more responsibility on the Negro than slavery did and that the reluctance 
to assume it is the source of some of the longing that older Negroes have 
for slavery days. There are, however, advantages to the white caste in 
Negro dependence; one of them, as we have already indicated, is that it 
guarantees a secure labor supply, one of the prime considerations in 
cotton farming. 

Middle-class Negro informants uniformly deplored the passivity of 
lower-class Negroes and often reproached them with it. One said he 
believed that many tenant farmers do not care much whether they make 
money out of a crop or not. They are satisfied with a secure furnish, take 
it easy, and let the white man worry. Another stated that an owner who 
tried to encourage thrift by cutting down the furnish or the Christmas 
money so that the tenant would get more money in the fall might even get 
along less well with his tenants than the dishonest one who allowed a 
larger furnish and cheated the Negro mercilessly in the settlement. A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush to lower-class Negroes. Informant 
believed that habits which might lead to advancement are especially 
weakened by the security of the furnish. So long as they have a living, 
however meagre, and the indefinite guarantee of this living, Negroes are 
not forced to save; they always know that they will be furnished a. house 
the year around and food for six or seven months while the crop is grow- 
ing. Under these circumstances the Negro cropper experiences none of 
that institutional pressure which produces an ambitious and aggressive 
attitude toward economic life. Another educated Negro with intimate 
plantation experience had a clear perception of the cultivation of depend- 
ence among lower-class Negroes; he was trying to explain to me why 
tenants do not move off a place where they receive bad treatment. He 
said that the landlord who uses them badly is generally the kind who is 
willing to advance money, say, at Christmas. This point is important. 
Christmas money makes Negroes feel they are well taken care of; often the 
landlord who settles honestly will not advance amounts at times outside 
the regular furnish season. He expects his tenants to save their money and 
use it during the months when they are not furnished. The dishonest land- 
lord will settle for “twenty-five dollars” and never give a statement. The 
croppers will not know how much they are charged with, or how much 
cotton is sold for; they just receive the news that they have earned a 
specified amount. Because of their caste position they dare not press for 
details for fear of getting into “trouble.” At the same time the dishonest 
landlord will say, “You know I have always taken care of you; so come 
around if you need anything.” Actually the tenant gets as a loan the money 
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he should have received as a settlement. Informants said, however, that 
the lower-class Negroes are very ignorant and careless and do not figure 
things out any too clearly. Most of them are illiterate and believe what 
they hear rather than what they read. The landlord’s paternalistic assur- 
ances have more meaning for them than their own actual experience. If 
they are attached to him personally, they may continue to remain as a 
result of this attachment, even though they can see that they fare less well 
than their neighbors. A tenant of this sort will simply charge up a better 
settlement to the fact that his neighbor has had “luck.” 

The furnish system is a kind of permanent dole which appeals to the 
pleasure principle and relieves the Negro of responsibility and the necessity 
of forethought. Very important in the above account are the personal 
dependence and attitude of passive expectation of the tenant toward his 
landlord, and, quite in line with this attitude, the interpretation of the 
furnish and Christmas money as a kind of gift. The analogy between this 
attitude and that of the child in the family is clear; it is not realistic, of 
course, because the Negro actually works hard for his money, but this 
seems to be one of the cases where the illusion of having a loving parent 
is more valuable than an effective analysis of the actual situation which 
would serve to discredit this belief. One can think of the lower-class 
Negroes as bribed and drugged by this system. The effect of the social 
set-up seems to be to keep Negroes infantile, to grant them infantile types 
of freedom from responsibility, and also to exercise the autocratic control 
over them which is the prerogative of the patriarchal father. The shift 
from a clinging, dependent adjustment to parents over to an independent 
attitude toward the world is always perceived as slightly traumatic by 
children. Parents at least are careful to enjoin the child to “act like a big 
boy,” and so on, as a means of persuading him to abandon infantile ad- 
justments. The southern caste set-up, on the other hand, encourages the 
lower-class Negro to “act like a little boy”; and this in fact he does. ; 

A concomitant feature of the dependence of the lower-class Negro is 
the fact that he works only under compulsion. The furnish, while secure, 
is given in consideration of the Negro’s labor, soon to be performed, or 
actually being performed, while the furnish is forthcoming. The compulsion 
is direct and bears on the Negro’s wishes for shelter, food, and security in 
his dependence. In éxchange for these values he offers his work. The 
historical reference to the slave milieu is obvious, and the form of com- 
pulsion has indeed changed very little. This arrangement does not, how- 
ever, especially suit the lower-class Negro for types of work other than 
that in the plantation system to which he is adjusted. The evidence is 
unmistakable that the moral indolence allowed to Negroes is perceived by 
them and by their white caste-masters as a compensating value and gain. 
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and Professional Activities * 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY of the social structures of the most important civiliza- 
tions shows that the professions occupy a position of importance in our 
society which is, in any comparable degree of development, unique in 
history. Perhaps the closest parallel is the society of the Roman Empire 
where, notably, the Law was very highly developed indeed as a profession. 
But even there the professions covered a far narrower scope than in the 
modern Western world. There is probably in Rome no case of a particular 
profession more highly developed than in our own society, and there was 
scarcely a close analogy to modern engineering, medicine or education in 
quantitative importance, though all of them were developed to a consider- 
able degree, 

It seems evident that many of the most important features of our society 
are to a considerable extent dependent on the smooth functioning of the 
professions. Both the pursuit and the application of science and liberal 
learning are predominantly carried out in a professional context. Their 
results have become so closely interwoven in the fabric of modern society 
that it is difficult to imagine how it could get along without basic structural 
changes if they were seriously impaired. 

There is a tendency to think of the development and application of 
science and learning as a socially unproblematical process. A vague sort 
of “curiosity” and beyond that mere possession of the requisite knowledge 
are held to be enough. This is evidenced by the air of indignant wonder 

* Excerpted and reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Par- 


sons, T., Essays in sociological theory: pure and applied. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1949. Pp. 185-187; 194-197, 
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with which technologically minded people sometimes cite the fact that 
actual technical performance is well below the theoretical potentialities of 
100 per cent efficiency. Only by extensive comparative study does it be- 
come evident that for even a moderate degree either of the development 
or the application of science there is requisite a complex set of social con- 
ditions which the “technologically minded” seldom think of, but incline to 
take for granted as in the nature of things. Study of the institutional frame- 
work within which professional activities are carried on should help 
considerably to understand the nature and functions of some of these 
social “constants.” 

The professions do not, however, stand alone as typical or distinctive 
features of modern Western civilization. Indeed, if asked what were the 
most distinctive features, relatively few social scientists or historians would 
mention the professions at all. Probably the majority would unhesitatingly 
refer to the modern economic order, to “capitalism,” “free enterprise,” 
the “business economy,” or however else it is denominated, as far more 
significant. Probably the only major exception to this would be the 
relatively prominent attention given to science and technology, but even 
these would not be thought of mainly in relation to the professional frame- 
work, but rather as handmaidens of economic interests. 

Not only is there a tendency for empirical concentration on the business 
world in characterizing this society, but this is done in terms which tend 
to minimize the significance of the professions. For the dominant keynote 
of the modern economic system is almost universally held to be the high 
degree of free play it gives to the pursuit of self-interest. It is the “acquisi- 
tive society,” or the “profit system” as two of the most common formulas 
run. But by contrast with business in this interpretation the professions 
are marked by “disinterestedness.” The professional man is not thought 
of as engaged in the pursuit of his personal profit, but in performing 
services to his patients or clients, or to impersonal values like the advance- 
ment of science. Hence the professions in this context appear to be a-typical, 
to some even a mere survival of the mediaeval guilds. Some think that 
these spheres are becoming progressively commercialized, so that as dis- 
tinctive structures they will probably disappear. 

There are various reasons for believing that this way of looking at the 
“essence” of modern society is a source of serious bias in the sociological 
interpretation of the situation. The fact that the professions have reached 
a uniquely high level of development in the same society which is also 
characterized by a business economy suggests that the contrast between 
business and the professions which has been mainly stated in terms of the 
problem of self-interest, is not the whole story. Possibly there are elements 
common to both areas, indeed to our whole occupational system, which 
are at least as important to their functioning as is self-interest to business, 
disinterestedness to the professions. The concrete interpenetration of the 
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two, as exemplified in the role of engineers and lawyers in the conduct of 
business enterprises would suggest that. The study of the professions, by 
eliminating the element of self-interest in the ordinary sense, would seem 
to offer a favorable approach to the analysis of some of these common 
elements. This paper will deal with three of them which seem to be of 
particular importance to the modern occupational structure as a whole, 
including business, the professions, and government. 

But before entering on their discussion a further point may be noted. 
In much of traditional thought about human action the most basic of all 
differences in types of human motivation has been held to be that between 
“egoistic” and “altruistic” motives. Correlative with this there has been the 
tendency to identify this classification with the concrete motives of different 
spheres of activity: the business man has been thought of as egoistically 
pursuing his own self-interest regardless of the interests of others, while the 
professional man was altruistically serving the interests of others regardless 
of his own. Seen in this context the professions appear not only as 
empirically somewhat different from business, but the two fields would 
seem to exemplify the most radical cleavage conceivable in the field of 
human behavior. 

If it can be shown that the difference with respect to self-interest does 
not preclude very important institutional similarities in other respects, a 
further possibility suggests itself. Perhaps even in this respect the difference 
is not so great as our predominantly economic and utilitarian orientation of 
thought would lead us to believe. Perhaps even it is not mainly a difference 
of typical motive at all, but one of the different situations in which much 
the same commonly human motives operate. Perhaps the acquisitiveness 
of modern business is institutional rather than motivational. 


* a * * + 


Returning to the professions, however, study of the relation of social 
structure to individual action in this field can, as it was suggested earlier, 
by comparison throw light on certain other theoretically crucial aspects of 
the problem of the role of self-interest itself, In the economic and related 
utilitarian traditions of thought the difference between business and the 
professions in this respect has strongly tended to be interpreted as mainly 
a difference in the typical motives of persons acting in the respective 
occupations. The dominance of a business economy has seemed to justify 
the view that ours was an “acquisitive society” in which every one was an 
“economic man” who cared little for the interests of others. Professional 
men, on the other hand, have been thought of as standing about these 
sordid considerations, devoting their lives to “service” of their fellow men. 

There is no doubt that there are important concrete differences. Business 
men are, for instance, expected to push their financial interests by such 
aggressive measures as advertising. They are not expected to sell to cus- 
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tomers regardless of the probability of their being paid, as doctors are 
expected to treat patients. In each immediate instance in one sense the 
doctor could, if he did these things according to the business pattern, gain 
financial advantages which conformity with his own professional pattern 
denies him. Is it not then obvious that he is “sacrificing” his self-interest 
for the benefit of others? 

The situation does not appear to be so simple. It is seldom, even in 
business, that the immediate financial advantage to be derived from a 
particular transaction is decisive in motivation. Orientation is rather to a 
total comprehensive situation extending over a considerable period of time. 
Seen in these terms the difference may lie rather in the “definitions of the 
situation” than in the typical motives of actors as such. 

Perhaps the best single approach to the distinction of these two elements 
is in the question, in what do the goals of ambition consist? There is a 
sense in which, in both cases, the dominant goal may be said to be the 
same, “success.” To this there would appear to be two main aspects, a 
satisfactory modicum of attainment of the technical goals of the respective 
activities, such as on the one hand increasing the size and improving the 
business portion of the firm for which the individual is in whole or in part 
responsible, or attaining a good proportion of cures or substantial im- 
provement in the condition of patients. The other aspect is the attainment 
of high standing in one’s occupational group, “recognition” in Thomas’ 
term. In business this will involve official position in the firm, income, 
and that rather intangible but none the less important thing “reputation,” 
as well as perhaps particular “honors” such as election to clubs and the 
like. In medicine it will similarly involve size and character of practice, 
income, hospital and possibly medical school appointments, honors, and 
again reputation. The essential goals in the two cases would appear to be 
substantially the same, objective achievement and recognition: the dif- 
ference lies in the different paths to the similar goals, which are in turn 
determined by the differences in the respective occupational situations. 

There are two particularly important empirical qualifications to what 
has been said. In the first place certain things are important not only as 
symbols of recognition, but in other contexts as well. This is notably true 
of money. Money is significant for what it can buy, as well as in the role 
of a direct symbol of recognition. Hence in so far as ways of earning money 
present themselves in the situation which are not strictly in the line of 
institutionally approved achievement, there may be strong pressure to 
resort to them so long as the risk of loss of occupational status is not too 
great. 

This leads to the second consideration. The above sketch applies literally 
only to a well-integrated situation. In so far as the actual state of affairs 
deviates from this type the two main elements of success, objective achieve- 
ment which is institutionally valued, and acquisition of the various recogni- 
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tion-symbols, may not be well articulated. Actual achievement may fail to 
bring recognition in due proportion and vice versa achievements either of 
low quality or in unapproved lines may bring disproportionate recognition. 
Such lack of integration inevitably places great strains on the individual 
placed in such a situation and behavior deviant from the institutional 
pattern results on a large scale. It would seem that, seen in this perspective, 
so-called “commercialism” in medicine and “dishonest” and “shady” 
practices in business have much in common as reactions to these strains. 

Even in these cases, however, it is dubious whether such practices result 
primarily from egoistic motivation in the simple sense of utilitarian theory. 
The following seems a more adequate account of the matter: “normally,” 
i.e., in an integrated situation, the “interests” in self-fulfillment and realiza- 
tion of goals, are integrated and fused with the normative patterns current 
in the society, inculcated by current attitudes of approval and disapproval 
and their various manifestations. The normal individual feels satisfaction 
in effectively carrying out approved patterns and shame and disappoint- 
ment in failure. For instance courage in facing physical danger is often far 
from “useful” to the individual in any ordinary egoistic sense. But most 
normal boys and men feel intense satisfaction in performing courageous 
acts, and equally intense shame if they have been afraid. Correlatively 
they are approved and applauded for courageous behavior and severely 
criticized for cowardice. The smooth functioning of the mechanisms of 
such behavior which integrates individual satisfactions and social expecta- 
tions is dependent upon the close correspondence of objective achievement 
and the bases and symbols of recognition. Where this correspondence is 
seriously disturbed the individual is placed in a conflict situation and is 
hence insecure. If he sticks to the approved objective achievements his 
desires for recognition are frustrated; if on the other hand he sacrifices this 
to acquisition of the recognition symbols he has guilt-feelings and asks 
disapproval in some important quarters. Commercialism and dishonesty 
are to a large extent the reactions of normal people to this kind of conflict 
situation. The conflict is not generally a simple one between the actor’s 
self-interest and his altruistic regard for others or for ideals, but between 

, different components of the normally unified goal of “success” each of 
which contains both interested and disinterested motivation elements. 

If this general analysis of the relation of motivation to institutional 
patterns is correct two important correlative conclusions follow: On the 
one hand the typical motivation of professional men is not in the usual 
sense “altruistic,” nor is that of business men typically “egoistic.” Indeed 
there is little basis for maintaining that there is any important broad 
difference of typical motivation in the two cases, or at least any of sufficient 
importance to account for the broad differences of socially expected 
behavior. On the other hand there is a clear-cut and definite difference on 
the institutional level. The institutional patterns governing the two fields 
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of action are radically different in this respect. Not only are they different; 
it can be shown conclusively that this difference has very important func- 
tional bases. But it is a difference in definition of the situation. Doctors 
are not altruists, and the famous “‘acquisitiveness” of a business economy 
is not the product of “enlightened self-interest.” The opinion may be 
hazarded that one of the principal reasons why economic thought has failed 
to see this fundamentally important fact is that it has confined its empirical 
attention to the action of the market place and has neglected to study its 
relations to other types of action. Only by such comparative study, the 
sociological equivalent of experimentation, is the isolation of variables 
possible. 
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WHAT IS THE RELATION between social character and society? How is it 
that every society seems to get, more or less, the social character it “needs”? 
Erik H. Erikson writes, in a study of the social character of the Yurok 
Indians, that “...systems of child training... represent unconscious 
attempts at creating out of human raw material that configuration of at- 
titudes which is (or once was) the optimum under the tribe’s particular 
natural conditions and economic-historic necessities.” 2 

From “economic-historic necessities” to “systems of child training” is a 
long jump. Much of the work of students of social character has been 
devoted to closing the gap and showing how the satisfaction of the largest 
“needs” of society is prepared, in some half-mysterious way, by its most 
intimate practices. Erich Fromm succinctly suggests the line along which 
this connection between society and character training may be sought: 
“In order that any society may function well, its members must acquire 
the kind of character which makes them want to act in the way they have 
to act as members of the society or of a special class within it. They have 
to desire what objectively is necessary for them to do, Outer force is 
replaced by inner compulsion, and by the particular kind of human energy 
which is channeled into character traits.” * 

* Reprinted by permission of the authors and by arrangement with the publisher, 
the Yale University Press, from Riesman, D., with Glazer, N., and Denney, R., The 
Lonely Crowd, Doubleday abridged edition, 1953, Pp. 19-38. 

1 “Observations on the Yurok: Childhood and World Image,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1943, 35, iv. 

? Individual and Social Origins of Neurosis,” Am. soc. Rev., 1944, 9, 380; reprinted 


in Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, C. Kluckhohn and H. Murray (Eds.). 
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Thus, the link between character and society—certainly not the only 
one, but one of the most significant, and the one I choose to emphasize in 
this discussion—is to be found in the way in which society ensures some 
degree of conformity from the individuals who make it up. In each society, 
such a mode of ensuring conformity is built into the child, and then either 
encouraged or frustrated in later adult experience. (No society, it would 
appear, is quite prescient enough to ensure that the mode of conformity it 
has inculcated will satisfy those subject to it in every stage of life.) I shall 
use the term “mode of conformity” interchangeably with the term “social 
character’—though certainly conformity is not all of social character: 
“mode of creativity” is as much a part of it. However, while societies and 
individuals may live well enough—if rather boringly—without creativity, 
it is not likely that they can live without some mode of conformity—even 
be it one of rebellion. 

My concern in this book is with two revolutions and their relation to the 
“mode of conformity” or “social character” of Western man since the 
Middle Ages. The first of these revolutions has in the last four hundred 
years cut us off pretty decisively from the family- and clan-oriented tradi- 
tional ways of life in which mankind has existed throughout most of history; 
this revolution includes the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Counter- 
Reformation, the Industrial Revolution, and the political revolutions of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. This revolution is, of 
course, still in process, but in the most advanced countries of the world, 
and particularly in America, it is giving way to another sort of revolution 
—a whole range of social developments associated with a shift from an 
age of production to an age of consumption. The first revolution we under- 
stand moderately well; it is, under various labels, in our texts and our 
terminology; this book has nothing new to contribute to its description, but 
perhaps does contribute something to its evaluation. The second revolution, 
which is just beginning, has interested many contemporary observers, in- 
cluding social scientists, philosophers, and journalists. Both description 
and evaluation are still highly controversial; indeed, many are still pre- 
occupied with the first set of revolutions and have not invented the cate- 
gories for discussing the second set. In this book I try to sharpen the 
contrast between, on the one hand, conditions and character in those social 
strata that are today most seriously affected by the second revolution, and, 
on the other hand, conditions and character in analogous strata during the 
earlier revolution; in this perspective, what is briefly said about the tradi- 
tional and feudal societies which were overturned by the first revolution is 
in the nature of backdrop for these later shifts. 


One of the categories I make use of is taken from demography, the 
science that deals with birth rates and death rates, with the absolute and 
relative numbers of people in a society, and their distribution by age, sex, 
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and other variables, for I tentatively seek to link certain social and char- 
acterological developments, as cause and effect, with certain population 
shifts in Western society since the Middle Ages. 

It seems reasonably well established, despite the absence of reliable 
figures for earlier centuries, that during this period the curve of population 
growth in the Western countries has shown an S-shape of a particular 
type (as other countries are drawn more closely into the net of Western 
civilization, their populations also show a tendency to develop along the 
lines of this S-shaped curve). The bottom horizontal line of the S repre- 
sents a situation where the total population does not increase or does so 
very slowly, for the number of births equals roughly the number of deaths, 
and both are very high. In societies of this type, a high proportion of the 
population is young, life expectancy is low, and the turnover of generations 
is extremely rapid. Such societies are said to be in the phase of “high 
growth potential”; for should something happen to decrease the very high 
death rate (greater production of food, new sanitary measures, new 
knowledge of the causes of disease, and so on), a “population explosion” 
would result, and the population would increase very rapidly. This in effect 
is what happened in the West, starting with the seventeenth century. This 
spurt in population was most marked in Europe, and the countries settled 
by Europeans, in the nineteenth century. It is represented by the vertical 
bar of the S. Demographers call this the stage of “transitional growth,” 
because the birth rate soon begins to follow the death rate in its decline. 
The rate of growth then slows down, and demographers begin to detect in 
the growing proportion of middle-aged and aged in the population the 
signs of a third stage, “incipient population decline.” Societies in this stage 
are represented by the top horizontal bar of the S, again indicating, as in 
the first stage, that total population growth is small—but this time because 
births and deaths are low. 

The S-curve is not a theory of population growth so much as an empirical 
description of what has happened in the West and in those parts of the 
world influenced by the West. After the S runs its course, what then? The 
developments of recent years in the United States and other Western 
countries do not seem to be susceptible to so simple and elegant a summing 
up. “Incipient population decline” has not become “population decline” 
itself, and the birth rate has shown an uncertain tendency to rise again, 
which most demographers think is temporary.’ 

It would be very surprising if variations in the basic conditions of 
reproduction, livelihood, and survival chances, that is, in the supply of and 
demand for human beings, with all it implies in change of the spacing of 
people, the size of markets, the role of children, the society's feeling of 

* The terminology used here is that of Frank W. Notestein. See his “Population— 


The Long View,” in Food for the World, Theodore W. Schultz (Ed.). Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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vitality or senescence, and many other intangibles, failed to influence 
character. My thesis is, in fact, that each of these three different phases on 
the population curve appears to be occupied by a society that enforces 
conformity and molds social character in a definably different way. 

The society of high growth potential develops in its typical members a 
social character whose conformity is insured by their tendency to follow 
tradition: these I shall term tradition-directed people and the society in 
which they live a society dependent on tradition-direction. 

The society of transitional population growth develops in its typical 
members a social character whose conformity is insured by their tendency 
to acquire early in life an internalized set of goals. These I shall term 
inner-directed people and the society in which they live a society dependent 
on inner-direction. 

Finally, the society of incipient population decline develops in its 
typical members a social character whose conformity is insured by their 
tendency to be sensitized to the expectations and preferences of others. 
These I shall term other-directed people and the society in which they live 
one dependent on other-direction. 

Let me point out, however, before embarking on a description of these 
three “ideal types” of character and society, that I am not concerned here 
with making the detailed analysis that would be necessary before one could 
prove that a link exists between population phase and character type. 
Rather, the theory of the curve of population provides me with a kind of 
shorthand for referring to the myriad institutional elements that are also 
—though usually more heatedly—symbolized by such words as “industrial- 
ism,” “folk society,” “monopoly capitalism,” “urbanization,” “rationaliza- 
tion,” and so on. Hence when I speak here of transitional growth or 
incipient decline of population in conjunction with shifts in character and 
conformity, these phrases should not be taken as magical and comprehen- 
sive explanations. 

My reference is as much to the complex of technological and institutional 
factors related—as cause or effect—to the development of population as 
to the demographic facts themselves. It would be almost as satisfactory, 
for my purposes, to divide societies according to the stage of economic 
development they have reached. Thus, Colin Clark’s distinction between 
the “primary,” “secondary,” and “tertiary” spheres of the economy (the 
first refers to agriculture, hunting and fishing, and mining; the second to 
manufacturing; the third to trade, communications, and services) cor- 
responds very closely to the division of societies on the basis of demographic 
characteristics. In those societies which are in the phase of “high growth 
potential,” the “primary” sphere is dominant (for example, India); in those 
that are in the phase of “transitional” growth, the “secondary” sphere is 
dominant (for example, Russia); in those that are in the phase of 
“incipient decline,” the “tertiary” sphere is dominant (for example, the 
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United States). And of course, no nation is all of a piece, either in its 
population characteristics or its economy—different groups and different 
regions reflect different stages of development, and social character reflects 
these differences. 


HIGH GROWTH POTENTIAL: 
TRADITION-DIRECTED TYPES 


The phase of high growth potential characterizes more than half the 
world’s population: India, Egypt, and China (which have already grown 
immensely in recent generations), most preliterate peoples in Central 
Africa, parts of Central and South America, in fact most areas of the 
world relatively untouched by industrialization. Here death rates are so 
high that if birth rates were not also high the population would die out. 

Regions where the population is in this stage may be either sparsely 
populated, as are the areas occupied by many primitive tribes and parts 
of Central and South America; or they may be densely populated, as are 
India, China, and Egypt. In either case, the society achieves a Malthusian 
bargain with the limited food supply by killing off, in one way or another, 
some of the potential surplus of births over deaths—the enormous trap 
which, in Malthus’ view, nature sets for man and which can be peaceably 
escaped only by prudent cultivation of the soil and prudent uncultivation 
of the species through the delay of marriage. Without the prevention of 
childbirth by means of marriage postponement or other contraceptive 
measures, the population must be limited by taking the life of living beings. 
And so societies have “invented” cannibalism, induced abortion, organized 
wars, made human sacrifice, and practiced infanticide (especially female) 
as means of avoiding periodic famine and epidemics. 

Though this settling of accounts with the contradictory impulses of 
hunger and sex is accompanied often enough by upheaval and distress, 
these societies in the stage of high growth potential tend to be stable at 
least in the sense that their social practices, including the “crimes” that keep 
population down, are institutionalized and patterned. Generation after 
generation, people are born, are weeded out, and die to make room for 
others. The net rate of natural increase fluctuates within a broad range, 
though without showing any long-range tendency, as is true also of societies 
in the stage of incipient decline. But unlike the latter, the average life 
expectancy in the former is characteristically low: the population is heavily 
weighted on the side of the young, and generation replaces generation far 
more rapidly and less “efficiently” than in the societies of incipient popu- 
lation decline. 

In viewing such a society we inevitably associate the relative stability 
of the man-land ratio, whether high or low, with the tenacity of custom 
and social structure. However, we must not equate stability of social 
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structure over historical time with psychic stability in the life span of an 
individual: the latter may subjectively experience much violence and dis- 
organization. In the last analysis, however, he learns to deal with life by 
adaptation, not by innovation. With certain exceptions conformity is 
largely given in the “self-evident” social situation. Of course nothing in 
human life is ever really self-evident; where it so appears it is because 
perceptions have been narrowed by cultural conditioning. As the precarious 
relation to the food supply is built into the going culture, it helps create 
a pattern of conventional conformity which is reflected in many, if not in 
all, societies in the stage of high growth potential. This is what I call 
tradition-direction. 


A definition of tradition-direction. Since the type of social order we have 
been discussing is relatively unchanging, the conformity of the individual 
tends to be dictated to a very large degree by power relations among the 
various age and sex groups, the clans, castes, professions, and so forth— 
relations which have endured for centuries and are modified but slightly, 
if at all, by successive generations. The culture controls behavior minutely, 
and, while the rules are not so complicated that the young cannot learn 
them during the period of intensive socialization, careful and rigid etiquette 
governs the fundamentally influential sphere of kin relationships. Moreover, 
the culture, in addition to its economic tasks, or as part of them, provides 
ritual, routine, and religion to occupy and to orient everyone. Little 
energy is directed toward finding new solutions of the age-old problems, 
let us say, of agricultural technique or “medicine,” the problems to which 
people are acculturated. 

It is not to be thought, however, that in these societies, where the 
activity of the individual member is determined by characterologically 
grounded obedience to traditions, the individual may not be highly prized 
and in many instances encouraged to develop his capabilities, his initiative, 
and even, within very narrow time limits, his aspirations. Indeed, the 
individual in some primitive societies is far more appreciated and respected 
than in some sectors of modern society. For the individual in a society 
dependent on tradition-direction has a well-defined functional relationship 
to other members of the group. If he is not killed off, he “belongs”—he is 
not “surplus,” as the modern unemployed are surplus, nor is he expend- 
able as the unskilled are expendable in modern society. But by very virtue 
of his “belonging,” life goals that are his in terms of conscious choice 
appear to shape his destiny only to a very limited extent, just as only to a 
limited extent is there any concept of progress for the group. 

In societies in which tradition-direction is the dominant mode of insuring 
conformity, relative stability is preserved in part by the infrequent but 
highly important process of fitting into institutionalized roles such deviants 
as there are. In such societies a person who might have become at a later 
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historical stage an innovator or rebel, whose belonging, as such, is marginal 
and problematic, is drawn instead into roles like those of the shaman or 
sorcerer. That is, he is drawn into roles that make a socially acceptable 
contribution, while at the same time they provide the individual with a 
more or less approved niche. The medieval monastic orders may have 
served in a similar way to absorb many characterological mutations. 

In some of these societies certain individuals are encouraged toward a 
degree of individuality from childhood, especially if they belong to families 
of high status. But, since the range of choice, even for high-status people, 
is minimal, the apparent social need for an individuated type of character 
is also minimal. It is probably accurate to say that character structure in 
these societies is very largely “adjusted,” in the sense that for most people 
it appears to be in tune with social institutions. Even the few misfits “fit” 
to a degree; and only very rarely is one driven out of his social world. 

This does not mean, of course, that the people are happy; the society 
to whose traditions they are adjusted may be a miserable one, ridden with 
anxiety, sadism, and disease. The point is rather that change, while never 
completely absent in human affairs, is slowed down as the movement of 
molecules is slowed down at low temperatures; and the social character 
comes as close as it ever does to looking like the matrix of the social forms 
themselves. 

In Western history the Middle Ages can be considered a period in which 
the majority were tradition-directed. But the term tradition-directed refers 
to a common element, not only among the people of precapitalist Europe 
but also among such enormously different types of people as Hindus and 
Hopi Indians, Zulus and Chinese, North African Arabs and Balinese. There 
is comfort in relying on the many writers who have found a similar unity 
amid diversity, a unity they express in such terms as “folk society” (as 
against “civilization”), “status society” (as against “contract society”), 
“Gemeinschaft” (as against “Gesellschaft”), and so on. Different as the 
societies envisaged by these terms are, the folk, status, and Gemeinschaft 
societies resemble each other in their relative slowness of change, their 
dependence on family and kin organization, and—in comparison with 
later epochs—their tight web of values. And, as is now well recognized 
by students, the high birth rate of these societies in the stage of high 
growth potential is not merely the result of a lack of contraceptive knowl- 
edge or techniques. A whole way of life—an outlook on chance, on 
children, on the place of women, on sexuality, on the very meaning of 
existence—lies between the societies in which human fertility is allowed 
to take its course and toll and those which prefer to pay other kinds of 
toll to cut down on fertility by calculation, and, conceivably, as Freud and 
other observers have suggested, by a decline in sexual energy itself. 
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Except for the West, we know very little about the cumulation of small 
changes that can eventuate in a breakup of the tradition-directed type of 
society, leading it to realize its potential for high population growth. As 
for the West, however, much has been learned about the slow decay of 
feudalism and the subsequent rise of a type of society in which inner- 
direction is the dominant mode of insuring conformity. 

Critical historians, pushing the Renaissance ever back into the Middle 
Ages, seem sometimes to deny that any decisive change occurred at all. 
On the whole, however, it seems that the greatest social and charactero- 
logical shift of recent centuries did indeed come when men were driven 
out of the primary ties that bound them to the western medieval version 
of tradition-directed society. All later shifts, including the shift from inner- 
direction to other-direction, seem unimportant by comparison, although of 
course this latter shift is still under way and we cannot tell what it will 
look like when—if ever—it is complete. 


A change in the relatively stable ratio of births to deaths, which char- 
acterizes the period of high growth potential, is both the cause and con- 
sequence of other profound social changes. In most of the cases known 
to us a decline takes place in mortality prior to a decline in fertility; hence 
there is some period in which the population expands rapidly. The drop 
in death rate occurs as the result of many interacting factors, among them 
sanitation, improved communications (which permit government to operate 
over a wider area and also permit easier transport of food to areas of 
shortage from areas of surplus), the decline, forced or otherwise, of 
infanticide, cannibalism, and other inbred kinds of violence. Because of 
improved methods of agriculture the land is able to support more people, 
and these in turn produce still more people. 

Notestein’s phrase, “transitional growth,” is a mild way of putting it. 
The “transition” is likely to be violent, disrupting the stabilized paths of 
existence in societies in which tradition-direction has been the principal 
mode of insuring conformity. The imbalance of births and deaths puts 
pressure on the society’s customary ways. A new slate of character struc- 
tures is called for or finds its opportunity in coping with the rapid changes 
—and the need for still more changes—in the social organization. 


A definition of inner-direction. In western history the society that 
emerged with the Renaissance and Reformation and that is only now 
vanishing serves to illustrate the type of society in which inner-direction 
is the principal mode of securing conformity. Such a society is characterized 
by increased personal mobility, by a rapid accumulation of capital (teamed 
with devastating technological shifts), and by an almost constant expan- 
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sion: intensive expansion in the production of goods and people, and 
extensive expansion in exploration, colonization, and imperialism. The 
greater choices this society gives—and the greater initiatives it demands 
in order to cope with its novel problems—are handled by character types 
who can manage to live socially without strict and self-evident tradition- 
direction. These are the inner-directed types. 

The concept of inner-direction is intended to cover a very wide range 
of types. Thus, while it is essential for the study of certain problems to 
differentiate between Protestant and Catholic countries and their character 
types, between the effects of the Reformation and the effects of the 
Renaissance, between the puritan ethic of the European north and west and 
the somewhat more hedonistic ethic of the European east and south, while 
all these are valid and, for certain purposes, important distinctions, the 
concentration of this study on the development of modes of conformity 
permits their neglect. It allows the grouping together of these otherwise 
distinct developments because they have one thing in common: the source 
of direction for the individual is “inner” in the sense that it is implanted 
early in the life by the elders and directed toward generalized but none- 
theless inescapably destined goals. 

We can see what this means when we realize that, in societies in which 
tradition-direction is the dominant mode of insuring conformity, attention 
is focused on securing external behavioral conformity. While behavior is 
minutely prescribed, individuality of character need not be highly developed 
to meet prescriptions that are objectified in ritual and etiquette—though to 
be sure, a social character capable of such behavioral attention and 
obedience is requisite. By contrast, societies in which inner-direction be- 
comes important, though they also are concerned with behavioral con- 
formity, cannot be satisfied with behavioral conformity alone. Too many 
novel situations are presented, situations which a code cannot encompass 
in advance. Consequently the problem of personal choice, solved in the 
earlier period of high growth potential by channeling choice through rigid 
social organization, in the period of transitional growth is solved by chan- 
neling choice through a rigid though highly individualized character. 

This rigidity is a complex matter. While any society dependent on inner- 
direction seems to present people with a wide choice of aims—such as 
money, possessions, power, knowledge, fame, goodness—these aims are 
ideologically interrelated, and the selection made by any one individual 
remains relatively unalterable throughout his life. Moreover, the means 
to those ends, though not fitted into as tight a social frame of reference 
as in the society dependent on tradition-direction, are nevertheless limited 
by the new voluntary associations—for instance, the Quakers, the Masons, 
the Mechanics’ Associations—to which people tie themselves. Indeed, the 
term “tradition-direction” could be misleading if the reader were to 
conclude that the force of tradition has no weight for the inner-directed 
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character. On the contrary, he is very considerably bound by traditions: 
they limit his ends and inhibit his choice of means. The point is rather that 
a splintering of tradition takes place, connected in part with the increasing 
division of labor and stratification of society. Even if the individual's 
choice of tradition is largely determined for him by his family, as it is in 
most cases, he cannot help becoming aware of the existence of competing 
traditions—hence of tradition as such. As a result he possesses a somewhat 
greater degree of flexibility in adapting himself to ever changing require- 
ments and in return requires more from his environment. 

As the control of the primary group is loosened—the group that both 
socializes the young and controls the adult in the earlier era—a new 
psychological mechanism appropriate to the more open society is “in- 
vented”: it is what I like to describe as a psychological gyroscope.* This 
instrument, once it is set by the parents and other authorities, keeps the 
inner-directed person, as we shall see, “on course” even when tradition, as 
responded to by his character, no longer dictates his moves. The inner- 
directed person becomes capable of maintaining a delicate balance between 
the demands upon him of his life goal and the buffetings of his external 
environment. 

This metaphor of the gyroscope, like any other, must not be taken 
literally. It would be a mistake to see the inner-directed man as incapable 
of learning from experience or as insensitive to public opinion in matters 
of external conformity. He can receive and utilize certain signals from 
outside, provided that they can be reconciled with the limited maneuver- 
ability that his gyroscope permits him. His pilot is not quite automatic. 

Huizinga’s The Waning of the Middle Ages gives a picture of the 
anguish and turmoil, the conflict of values, out of which the new forms 
slowly emerged. Already by the late Middle Ages people were forced to 
live under new conditions of awareness. As their self-consciousness and 
their individuality developed, they had to make themselves at home in the 
world in novel ways. They still have to. 


INCIPIENT DECLINE OF POPULATION: 
OTHER-DIRECTED TYPES 


The problem facing the societies in the stage of transitional growth is 
that of reaching a point at which resources become plentiful enough or are 
utilized effectively enough to permit a rapid accumulation of capital. This 
rapid accumulation has to be achieved even while the social product is 
being drawn on at an accelerated rate to maintain the rising population 
and satisfy the consumer demands that go with the way of life that has 
already been adopted. For most countries, unless capital and techniques 


4 Since writing the above I have discovered Gardner Murphy’s use of the same 
metaphor in his volume Personality. New York: Harper, 1947. 
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can be imported from other countries in still later phases of the population 
curve, every effort to increase national resources at a rapid rate must 
actually be at the expense of current standards of living. We have seen 
this occur in the U.S.S.R., now in the stage of transitional growth. For 
western Europe this transition was long-drawn-out and painful. For 
America, Canada, and Australia—at once beneficiaries of European 
techniques and native resources—the transition was rapid and relatively 
easy. 

The tradition-directed person, as has been said, hardly thinks of him- 
self as an individual. Still less does it occur to him that he might shape his 
own destiny in terms of personal, lifelong goals or that the destiny of his 
children might be separate from that of the family group. He is not suffi- 
ciently separated psychologically from himself (or, therefore, sufficiently 
close to himself), his family, or group to think in these terms. In the phase 
of transitional growth, however, people of inner-directed character do gain 
a feeling of control over their own lives and see their children also as 
individuals with careers to make. At the same time, with the shift out of 
agriculture and, later, with the end of child labor, children no longer 
become an unequivocal economic asset. And with the growth of habits of 
scientific thought, religious and magical views of human fertility—views 
that in an earlier phase of the population curve made sense for the culture 
if it was to reproduce itselfi—give way to “rational,” individualistic attitudes. 
Indeed, just as the rapid accumulation of productive capital requires that 
people be imbued with the “Protestant ethic” (as Max Weber characterized 
one manifestation of what is here termed inner-direction), so also the 
decreased number of progeny requires a profound change in values—a 
change so deep that, in all probability, it has to be rooted in character 
structure. 

As the birth rate begins to follow the death rate downward, societies 
move toward the epoch of incipient decline of population. Fewer and 
fewer people work on the land or in the extractive industries or even in 
manufacturing. Hours are short. People may have material abundance and 
leisure besides, They pay for these changes however—here, as always, the 
solution of old problems gives rise to new ones—by finding themselves in 
a centralized and bureaucratized society and a world shrunken and agitated 
by the contact—accelerated by industrialization—of races, nations, and 
cultures. 

The hard enduringness and enterprise of the inner-directed types are 
somewhat less necessary under these new conditions, Increasingly, other 
people are the problem, not the material environment. And as people mix 
more widely and become more sensitive to each other, the surviving tradi- 
tions from the stage of high growth potential—much disrupted, in any 
case, during the violent spurt of industrialization—become still further 
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attenuated. Gyroscopic control is no longer sufficiently flexible, and a 
new psychological mechanism is called for. 

Furthermore, the “scarcity psychology” of many inner-directed people, 
which was socially adaptive during the period of heavy capital accumula- 
tion that accompanied transitional growth of population, needs to give 
way to an “abundance psychology” capable of “wasteful” luxury con- 
sumption of leisure and of the surplus product. Unless people want to 
destroy the surplus product in war, which still does require heavy capital 
equipment, they must learn to enjoy and engage in those services that are 
expensive in terms of manpower but not of capital—poetry and philos- 
ophy, for instance.’ Indeed, in the period of incipient decline, nonproduc- 
tive consumers, both the increasing number of old people and the diminish- 
ing number of as yet untrained young, form a high proportion of the 
population, and these need both the economic opportunity to be prodigal 
and the character structure to allow it. 

Has this need for still another state of character types actually been 
acknowledged to any degree? My observations lead me to believe that in 
America it has. 


A definition of other-direction. The type of character I shall describe 
as other-directed seems to be emerging in very recent years in the upper 
middle class of our larger cities: more prominently in New York than in 
Boston, in Los Angeles than in Spokane, in Cincinnati than in Chillicothe. 
Yet in some respects this type is strikingly similar to the American, whom 
Tocqueville and other curious and astonished visitors from Europe, even 
before the Revolution, thought to be a new kind of man. Indeed, travelers 
reports on America impress us with their unanimity. The American is said 
to be shallower, freer with his money, friendlier, more uncertain of himself 
and his values, more demanding of approval than the European, It all adds 
up to a pattern which, without stretching matters too far, resembles the 
kind of character that a number of social scientists have seen as develop- 
ing in contemporary, highly industrialized, and bureaucratic America: 
Fromm’s “marketer,” Mills’s “fixer,” Arnold Green’s “middle class male 
child.” ° Y 

It is my impression that the middle-class American of today is decisively 
different from those Americans of Tocqueville's writings who nevertheless 


strike us as so contemporary, and much of this book will be er s 
discussing these differences. It is also my impression that the conditions 


believe to be responsible for other-direction are affecting increasing num- 


® These examples are given by Allan G. B. Fisher, The Clash of Progress and 
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bers of people in the metropolitan centers of the advanced industrial 
countries. My analysis of the other-directed character is thus at once an 
analysis of the American and of contemporary man. Much of the time I 
find it hard or impossible to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Tentatively, I am inclined to think that the other-directed type does find 
itself most at home in America, due to certain unique elements in American 
society, such as its recruitment from Europe and its lack of any feudal 
past. As against this, I am also inclined to put more weight on capitalism, 
industrialism, and urbanization—these being international tendencies— 
than on any character-forming peculiarities of the American scene. 

Bearing these qualifications in mind, it seems appropriate to treat con- 
temporary metropolitan America as our illustration of a society—so far, 
perhaps, the only illustration—in which other-direction is the dominant 
mode of insuring conformity. It would be premature, however, to say that 
it is already the dominant mode in America as a whole. But since the other- 
directed types are to be found among the young, in the larger cities, and 
among the upper income groups, we may assume that, unless present trends 
are reversed, the hegemony of other-direction lies not far off. 

If we wanted to cast our social character types into social class molds, 
we could say that inner-direction is the typical character of the “old” 
middle class—the banker, the tradesman, the small entrepreneur, the 
technically oriented engineer, etc.—while other-direction is becoming the 
typical character of the “new” middle class—the bureaucrat, the salaried 
employee in business, etc. Many of the economic factors associated with 
the recent growth of the “new” middle class are well known. They have 
been discussed by James Burnham, Colin Clark, Peter Drucker, and others. 
There is a decline in the numbers and in the proportion of the working 
population engaged in production and extraction—agriculture, heavy 
industry, heavy transport—and an increase in the numbers and the propor- 
tion engaged in white-collar work and the service trades. People who are 
literate, educated, and provided with the necessities of life by an ever more 
efficient machine industry and agriculture, turn increasingly to the “tertiary” 
economic realm. The service industries prosper among the people as a 
whole and no longer only in court circles, 

Education, leisure, services, these go together with an increased con- 
sumption of words and images from the new mass media of communica- 
tions, While societies in the phase of transitional growth begin the process 
of distributing words from urban centers, the flow becomes a torrent in 
the societies of incipient population decline. This process, while modulated 
by profound national and class differences, connected with differences in 
literacy and loquacity, takes place everywhere in the industrialized lands. 
Increasingly, relations with the outer world and with oneself are mediated 
by the flow of mass communication. For the other-directed types political 
events are likewise experienced through a screen of words by which the 
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events are habitually atomized and personalized—or pseudo-personalized. 
For the inner-directed person who remains still extant in this period the 
tendency is rather to systematize and moralize this flow of words. 

These developments lead, for large numbers of people, to changes in 
paths to success and to the requirement of more “socialized” behavior 
both for success and for marital and personal adaptation. Connected with 
such changes are changes in the family and in child-rearing practices. In 
the smaller families of urban life, and with the spread of “permissive” 
child care to ever wider strata of the population, there is a relaxation of 
older patterns of discipline. Under these newer patterns the peer-group 
(the group of one’s associates of the same age and class) becomes much 
more important to the child, while the parents make him feel guilty not so 
much about violation of inner standards as about failure to be popular or 
otherwise to manage his relations with these other children. Moreover, the 
pressures of the school and the peer-group are reinforced and continued 
—in a manner whose inner paradoxes I shall discuss later—by the mass 
media: movies, radio, comics, and popular culture media generally. Under 
these conditions types of character emerge that we shall here term other- 
directed. To them much of the discussion in the ensuing chapters is devoted. 
What is common to all the other-directed people is that their contemporaries 
are the source of direction for the individual—either those known to him 
or those with whom he is indirectly acquainted, through friends and through 
the mass media. This source is of course “internalized” in the sense that 
dependence on it for guidance in life is implanted early. The goals toward 
which the other-directed person strives shift with that guidance: it is only 
the process of striving itself and the process of paying close attention to the 
signals from others that remain unaltered throughout life. This mode of 
keeping in touch with others permits a close behavioral conformity, not 
through drill in behavior itself, as in the tradition-directed character, but 
rather through an exceptional sensitivity to the actions and wishes of others. 

Of course, it matters very much who these “others” are: whether they 
are the individual’s immediate circle or a “higher” circle or the anonymous 
voices of the mass media; whether the individual fears the hostility of 
chance acquaintances or only of those who “count.” But his need for 
approval and direction from others—and contemporary others rather 
than ancestors—goes beyond the reasons that lead most people in any 
era to care very much what others think of them. While all people want 
and need to be liked by some of the people some of the time, it is only 
the modern other-directed types who make this their chief source of 
direction and chief area of sensitivity.’ 


7 This picture of the other-directed person has been stimulated by, and developed 
from, Erich Fromm's discussion of the “marketing orientation” in Man for Himself, 
Pp. 67-82. I have also drawn on my portrait of “The Cash Customer,” Common 


Sense, 1942, 11, 183. 
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Characteristics of the Super-Ego * 


J. C. FLUGEL 


IN ITS CLASSICAL FORM four main elements or sources of the super-ego 
can be conveniently distinguished. As their relationships make it difficult 
to consider them in entire independence of one another, we shall first 
indicate the general nature of these four elements and then return in the 
following chapters to deal with them in greater detail. 

(1) In an earlier paper * of great importance in the history of psycho- 
analytic thought Freud had modified his first and provisional antithesis 
between libido or the sexual impulse on the one harț (it will be remem- 
bered that Freud used this concept in an exceptionally wide sense) and 
the vaguely conceived ego impulses upon the other. The modification 
consisted in asserting that not all of the libido was connected with primi- 
tive bodily satisfactions or directed on to outer objects, but that some 
portion of it was, or in the process of development came to be, directed 
to the self (conceived as an enduring bodily and mental whole). Thus, 
he maintained, we love ourselves in the same way that we love outer 
objects, and the portion of the libido so directed to ourselves could be 
conveniently referred to as the narcissistic libido. In the course of further 
development this portion of the libido itself undergoes differentiation. A 
part remains directed to ourselves as we really are, or at least as we 
conceive ourselves to be, the “real self.” But this “real self” does not per- 
manently satisfy our narcissism; as we develop, we become all too painfully 

* The selection is from Flugel, J. C., Man, morals and society. Copyright 1945 by 
International Universities Press, Inc. and used with author's and publisher's permission. 


1 “On Narcissism: An introduction.” Collected Papers, iv (1925). Originally pub- 
lished in 1914, 
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aware of its defects and limitations, physical, mental, and moral; and we 
compensate by building up in imagination a sort of ideal self, which we 
would like to attain. This is the Ego-Ideal and to this another portion of 
our narcissistic libido (the so-called “secondary narcissism”) in turn be- 
comes directed. It is as though we refused to stay contented with our real 
self as a love object, once its deficiencies become apparent, and set out 
to construct a better and more worthy object, but one that still has some 
recognizable resemblance to the self. This process of direction of the 
narcissistic libido to the ego-ideal is the first source from which the super- 
ego is derived. 

(2) The second source is from the process of “introjection” or incorpora- 
tion into one’s own mind of the precepts and moral attitudes of others, 
particularly of one’s parents or of other persons in loco parentis in one’s 
youth. As a result of this process, the attitudes of impressive persons in 
one’s early environment (and to some extent throughout life) become a 
permanent part of one’s own mental structure, become “second nature,” 
as the popular expression has it. Through this process, too, moral 
standards and conventions become handed on from one generation to 
another, thus giving permanence and stability to the codes and traditions 
of society. 

(3) The super-ego is, as we have already noted, no direct copy of the 
moral standards of the community—in particular, it is apt to be in many 
respects more severe. This greater severity, in virtue of which the super- 
ego often seems to behave aggressively and cruelly towards the ego, is 
traceable to various causes. But in particular it is due to a recoil against 
the self of aggression aroused by frustrating objects in the outer world. 
The wishes of the young child are frequently and inevitably frustrated— 
and frustration of our desires, as all psychologists agree, tends naturally to 
arouse anger and aggression (the biological purpose of which is no doubt 
to overcome or remove the obstacles to our desire). But in the young 
child aggression is very likely to be unsuccessful: first because he is too 
weak, and secondly because (as he learns a little later) the very persons 
against whom his aggression is aroused, his parents or others who are 
tending him, are also persons whom he loves and on whom he is de- 
pendent. If he expresses his aggression too freely they punish him, and 
withdraw their help, love, and approval. Indeed it is man’s unique and 
inevitable tragedy (due to his long period of helpless infancy ) that he is 
compelled to hate those whom also he most loves—a condition which is 
to some extent continued throughout life in his relations with his own 
super-ego, which is a centre to which both love and hate are directed and 
from which both love and hate emanate. But this will become clearer as 
we proceed. For the moment we are only concerned with the young child 
who cannot express his aggression towards its natural objects, the frustrat- 
ing parents. What is he to do with it? He cannot bang the door, kick the 
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cat, behave rudely to some third person, or use any of the other numerous 
methods of discharge which will be available to him in later life. But he 
always has himself as a possible object for his anger; and it was one of 
the remarkable discoveries of psycho-analysis that, among the various lines 
of displacement along which an impulse can be re-directed, turning inwards 
or turning against the self occupies an important place. This is what 
appears to happen in the present case. But the precise form in which the 
turning against the self here occurs (i.e., that it adds to the forces of the 
super-ego) is probably determined to a large extent by the occurrence, at 
or about the same period, of the process of introjection to which we have 
just referred. The outside, forbidding, commanding persons (the parents) 
are introjected, i.e., are incorporated in the self in the form of the super- 
ego, and at the same time the child’s aggression against these very persons 
is also turned against the self. Under these circumstances it seems as 
though the two processes tend to fuse, with the result that the inward 
recoiling aggression also becomes attached to the super-ego. The super- 
ego, which represents the internalized, forbidding parents, is already en- 
dowed with the aggression naturally attributed to them as frustrating 
agents. It is now reinforced by the child’s own aggression; and in this way 
(among others) it becomes more stern, cruel, and aggressive than the 
actual parents. 

(4) The fourth source or element is more uncertain and controversial 
than the other three. The fierce aggressiveness with which the super-ego 
can behave to the ego naturally suggests the co-operation of another 
fundamental human tendency—the tendency to take pleasure in the 
exercise of mastery and in the infliction of pain for their own sake, over 
and above such domination and cruelty as may be the inevitable accom- 
paniments of aggression. The true nature of this sado-masochistic tendency, 
as it is generally called, presents a sinister puzzle to psychologists. In 
many of its manifestations it has an unmistakably sexual colouring. Indeed, 
sadism and masochism are among the best recognized and most important 
sexual “perversions”; and Freud, in his conception of the libido as made 
up of a number of originally more or less independent “component 
instincts,” gave both sadism and masochism a place among these instincts. 
It was clear, however, that in some respects they presented special prob- 
lems and were different from most of the other component instincts: first 
in that they had no particular connection with any organ or part of the 
body, such as the mouth, the anus, the nose, the eye, the genitals,” and 
secondly in the altogether peculiar way in which they combined the usually 
distinct and contradictory attitudes to pleasure and pain. Later, when 


2 The former suggestion of a special association with anal erotism is now seldom 
stressed, at least equally frequent references to oral sadism being found in psycho- 
analytic literature; and in general it would seem that sadism and masochism can be 
associated with any other of the component instincts, 
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Freud divided the fundamental human drives into two classes, Eros and 
Thanatos, the life and death instincts respectively, he supposed that 
sadism and masochism arose from fusions of these two. McDougall had 
likewise sought to explain their compound nature as fusions, of sex and 
self-assertion in the case of sadism, of sex and submission in the case of 
masochism. 

But, however they are constituted, there can be no doubt that, in the 
infliction of external punishment, sadism and, perhaps to a lesser extent, 
masochism play a part. It is pretty freely admitted that—before the intro- 
duction of “modern,” “enlightened,” or “humanitarian” methods—the 
profession of teacher (as to some extent all roles of authority) presented 
considerable opportunities for sadistic punishment, while there is also 
good evidence that the pupil sometimes experienced a sexually tinged 
pleasure while being punished. But punishment is (or at least professes to 
be) itself a moral institution; and it is exercised by just such impressive 
authoritarian figures—often indeed standing more or less officially in loco 
parentis—as those whose precepts and attitudes we introject to form our 
super-ego. It would not be altogether surprising then if the sadism of these 
authorities and the sado-masochistic relation in which we stand to them in 
our external life were mirrored in the relation between the super-ego and 
the ego in our internal life; and the element of cruelty so often actually 
found in the super-ego seems to support the view that the sadism of moral 
authorities is liable to be introjected along with other characteristic atti- 
tudes. As we shall see later, punishment as a social or educational institu- 
tion also finds an echo in the purely psychological sphere; and Freud went 
so far as to speak of the “need for punishment” sometimes experienced 
by the ego. The super-ego, indeed, often takes over not only the admonish- 
ing, prohibiting, and commanding functions, but also the punishing func- 
tions of the external authority. To the sadism of the super-ego there would 
then correspond a masochism of the ego—the rôles being distributed be- 
tween different aspects or (as Freud is fond of saying) “institutions” of the 
mind, instead of between different persons, as in the external world. — 

It is pretty clear that in many cases this approximates to a true descrip- 
tion: the person concerned does seem to inflict suffering on himself and 
to enjoy both the process of infliction and the actual suffering. (Perhaps 
we can get a clearer idea of this situation if we imagine ourselves suffering 
from some pimple, boil, or other sore spot on our body and constantly 
touching this spot, although we know that it will hurt; in these circum- 
stances we sometimes seem to relish both the process of inflicting pain— 
the touching, and the pain itself.) But difficulties of interpretation are apt 
to arise in those numerous cases when this fact of enjoyment is very hard 
to demonstrate. In so far as enjoyment in general, and sexually tinged 
enjoyment in particular, are lacking, the boundary between sado-masochism 
and simple aggression (our third factor) becomes obscured. With these 
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cases in mind, Freud * was driven to distinguish a “moral masochism” 
from the definitely sexual variety that he had in view when he classified 
masochism as a “component instinct.” Such “moral masochism” appears 
to have been short of its erotic elements, and indeed is perhaps only a 
manifestation of Thanatos, the death instinct—or as others, suspicious of 
such somewhat mystic notions, might prefer to think, is just plain aggres- 
sion turned against the self. 

It was in view of these difficulties, and of the fact that comparatively 
little progress has been made in our understanding of the sado-masochistic 
components of the super-ego, that we were induced to say that this fourth 
element is more uncertain and controversial than the others. Nevertheless, 
the rôle of sado-masochism in external morality is often so plain, the cor- 
respondence between the external and the internal rôles of punishment 
often so close, and the relation of sado-masochism to general aggression 
so far from clear, that it would be rash to deny to sado-masochistic tenden- 
cies a significant part in the nature and function of the super-ego, 


* * * * * 


AGGRESSIVE ASPECTS OF THE SUPER-EGO: NEMESISM 
Some Varieties and Examples 


In the last three chapters we have been dealing chiefly with the first 
two of the four factors which we distinguished in the super-ego, i.e., with 
the creation and influence of an ideal and with the introjection of external 
moral authorities. We must now turn to the consideration of the third 
and fourth factors, i.e., those aspects of the super-ego in which aggression 
predominates. Here as elsewhere, however, as the reader has been warned, 
it is hardly possible to maintain consistently our somewhat artificial divi- 
sion, and it will be found that in pursuit of our present aim we shall also 
be able to throw some further light upon other aspects of the super-ego, 
including those connected with its origin and early development. At the 
same time, in turning to these aggressive elements, we shall become 
aware of certain correlative changes which the super-ego appears to undergo 
when we look at it from this new point of view. These changes may be 
noted briefly at once, though their full nature and implications will, it is 
hoped, become clearer as we Proceed, In the first place, of course, is the 
element of harshness or cruelty itself. Whereas in the elements we have 
been considering the Super-ego appeared to operate largely (though of 
course by no means exclusively) by holding before us a moral ideal, 
failure to attain which arouses shame and guilt, the aspects with which we 
are now concerned rely on punishment and goading rather than on exhorta- 


* The economic problem of masochism. Collected Papers, ii (1924), p. 255. 
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tion and appeal. Secondly, these new aspects are more negative and 
restrictive in character; they are concerned with prohibitions rather than 
with positive goals or ideals. In virtue of this they offer little inducement to 
the expansion of the ego or the development of its powers by way of sub- 
limation or otherwise. In the third place, the relations between the ego and 
these aspects of the super-ego are characterized by hate rather than by 
love; this part of the super-ego corresponds to the child’s picture of the 
parent as a harsh, forbidding, terrifying, and punishing being rather than 
as a loving, helping, and protecting one. The parent, in virtue of these 
aspects, is no high—perhaps unattainably high—“copy for imitation” 
(to use Baldwin’s term), but rather a cruel, sadistic taskmaster and 
tyrant, who seems to take delight in placing taboos on many potential 
sources of joy and satisfaction and in inflicting punishment at the slightest 
hint that these taboos may be infringed. Fourthly and lastly, these aspects 
of the super-ego are more characteristically and completely unconscious in 
their operation. In place of an ideal of which we are at any rate in some 
degree aware, there are restrictions and inhibitions, of the meaning and 
source of which we have often little, if any, understanding, and in the 
place of more or less conscious feelings of guilt for moral failures which 
we realize, punishment is often inflicted on us for crimes we do not 
recognize by a force of which we have little comprehension. Correspond- 
ing to this greater unconsciousness there is also a lesser capacity to undergo 
modification in the light of experience, so that this part of the super-ego 
is liable to remain particularly archaic, unadaptable, and out of touch with 
adult reality. 

The differences that we have noted are of course only differences of 
degree and of general tendency, and it would be an easy matter to point 
to individual instances that seem to belie them; nevertheless, if we attempt 
to draw distinctions of a general kind between the aspects of the super-ego 
with which we have been dealing and those which we are now about to 
consider, we believe that the distinctions will be of the kind indicated. 

In the last three chapters we have of course already had occasion to deal 
pretty often with aggression. But this aggression had an external source in 
the behaviour of the parents or other moral authorities, and it only became 
internalized and attached to the super-ego as a result of the introjection of 
these external authorities. The aggression with which we are now concerned 
has a different origin; it springs from the person’s own anger and revolt 
against the frustrating parent figures. As we have already indicated, the 
arousal of such aggression is inevitable, inasmuch as parents are bound to 
frustrate their children in some degree, and it is likewise inevitable that a 
child’s aggression cannot be fully and freely expressed, and this for two 
reasons: because the child is too weak to stand up to the opposition of the 
parents, and because at the same time it loves them and is dependent on 
them. Unable therefore to direct this aggression against its natural object, 
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the child must deal with it in some way: by repression, displacement, or 
by turning it against himself. In the very young child the capacities for 
both repression and displacement are probably less than at a later age; 
there is therefore a special likelihood of recourse being made to the re- 
maining alternative. But throughout life there is a tendency for frustrated 
or inhibited aggression to recoil against the would-be aggressor—a fact 
well recognized by Marlowe when, in the parade of the Seven Deadly 
Sins before Dr. Faustus, he makes Wrath say: “I have run up and down 
the world with this case of rapiers, wounding myself when I had nobody 
to fight withal.” This tendency would seem to be of such fundamental 
importance as to merit a special name by which it can conveniently be 
designated. We propose here to adopt Rosenzweig’s suggestion and to use 
the term “nemesism” as an alternative and technical term for “aggression 
turned against the self.” Such a term has the advantage of being easily 
compared and contrasted with the already familiar “narcissism,” which 
designates the comparable process of love directed to the self. 

The tendency, however, in spite of its importance, has, at any rate 
until quite recently, received but little notice from psychologists other 
than psycho-analysts, so that it is perhaps worth while to familiarize our- 
selves with it by means of a few simple examples. We may begin with 
some which illustrate the common case (particularly important for us 
here) where a person’s aggression against himself takes the form of 
actually reinforcing the opposition or frustration due to a parent. Since in 
such cases the parents’ commands and the child’s aggression manifest them- 
selves in the same direction, it is rather easy for the existence of the second 
factor to be overlooked, but when we study the child’s behaviour from the 
quantitative rather than the qualitative point of view we see that it exhibits 
a certain characteristic exaggeration or over-intensification which dis- 
tinguishes it from the conduct that would result from a simple copying or 
introjection of the parents’ attitude; in other words, there is over-obedience 
rather than a simple straightforward compliance. 

The other day I was watching a mother feed her little girl of two. The 
child resisted the soup that was being offered her in a spoon and en- 
deavoured to push away the mother’s hand with considerable show of 
force and displeasure. After a while, however, the mother still persisting, 
the child suddenly altered her behaviour, seized the spoon herself and, 
without changing in any other way her combative expression, pushed it 
into her own mouth with quite unnecessary violence and poured the con- 
tents down her throat. There occurred indeed a quite unmistakable 
reversal in the direction of the child’s aggression; from being directed 
against the mother, it was turned against the child’s own self, in a way that 
fulfilled the mother’s wishes, but with a kind of Savage energy that was 
quite foreign to the mother's attitude. Here there was no mere copying 
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of the mother, no simple adoption of her réle, but an addition to it of a 
new element derived from the child’s own aggressiveness, suddenly directed 
against herself instead of against the outer world. In this little incident we 
see an example of the way in which the nemesistic element of autogenous 
aggression complicates and distorts the picture that would result from 
mere adoption and introjection of the parents’ moral attitude. 

A girl of fourteen had considerable conflict with the older members of 
her family over matters of dress. Compelled by adult pressure to abandon 
the style which she herself approved, she made herself, whenever possible, 
into something resembling a caricature of what her elders wanted, and 
regarded it as a triumph when her schoolmates considered her “a perfect 
fright.” Here the wish to put her elders in the wrong was clearly manifest; 
nevertheless her method of achieving it involved, as she herself put it, 
“an assault against her own dignity”—an assault committed by herself. 

An amusing instance of a somewhat similar exaggeratioh is to be found 
in the autobiographical novel Merrily I Go to Hell by Mary Cameron. The 
heroine had contrived to get herself expelled from school. Her father, who 
took a very serious view of the situation, gravely informed her that of 
course nobody would want to know or have any association with a girl 
who had suffered such a deep disgrace. Whereupon the culprit seized a 
small bell that stood near by and, ringing it loudly, left the room, uttering 
as she went the warning cry, “Unclean, unclean!” 

In other instances a similar attitude of exaggerated or caricatured 
obedience, resulting in impediment, harm, or humiliation to the self, may 
persist when the parental source of the attitude has become forgotten or 
inaccessible to consciousness. This is to be found both in hysterical cases, 
where there is either a fear of some forbidden object or action (often 
disguised in symbolic form), or an anesthesia or paralysis of some sense 
organ or part of the body which might be used for forbidden purposes, and 
in obsessional cases, where a compulsive action (itself perhaps a gross 
caricature of some moral injunction) serves to prevent the patient from 
infringing a taboo. 


Experimental Approach 

Recently there have been certain attempts to throw light by experimental 
methods upon the phenomena of nemesism.* In experiments in which 
students were asked to solve very difficult puzzles S. Rosenzweig, on the 
basis of the results obtained, classed his subjects into two main groups: the 
“extrapunitives,” who on the whole refused to admit that their failure to 
solve the puzzles was due to any deficiency in themselves and who either 
guessed at a solution or declared that no solution was possible; and the 


* The most convenient account of these experiments is to be found in H. A. Murray 
et al.: Explorations in personality, 1938. 
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“intropunitives,” * who tended to admit that they were not able to find a 
solution (i.e., that failure was due to their own deficiencies). Various 
character qualities were at the same time estimated by other methods, and 
significant correlations were found between some of these and the sub- 
ject’s degree of extrapunitiveness. Among the most important were the 
following: 


Extrapunitiveness and Aggressiveness. : . +67 
j> “Dominance ? ; RYS 
i “ Exocathection® . x . +60 
a “ Super-ego Conflict . ` » —53 


Thus it would seem likely that extrapunitiveness measured by reaction to 
the puzzles is an aspect of a more general quality of aggression, dominance, 
and extraversion freely shown in ordinary life, the puzzle situation indicat- 
ing in some considerable degree the extent to which a person is generally 
liable to vent his aggression against the outer world or against himself.’ 
An interesting experiment on the tendency of extrapunitives to find 
fault with their environment rather than with themselves, in fact to deal 
with their own faults by projecting them on to others and thus failing to 
recognize that they possess them themselves, was carried out by R. R. 
Sears. Members of three college fraternities rated themselves and one 
another for “stinginess,” “obstinacy,” “disorderliness,” and “bashfulness.” 
Those who were, according to the pooled marks, rated for more than the 


SA problem arises as to how, if at all, we should distinguish between nemesism 
and intropunitiveness. It would probably be best to apply the term “nemesism” to the 
wider concept embracing all forms of aggression turned against the self, and to use 

intropunitiveness” only where there is clear evidence of guilt as well as of aggression 
(since “punishment” is usually taken to imply guilt). 

Aas term corresponding more or less to the better-known “extraversion.” 

Based upon some results of this and other experiments Rosenzweig distinguished 

a third type, the “impunitive,” characterized by a rather marked tendency to forget 
the occasion of frustration and in this way to reconcile themselves—and perhaps 
sag too—to a disagreeable situation. It is, he suggests, as though they adopted 
hi s sri Forgive and forget,” whereas in the two other types there is relatively 
ttle forgiving and forgetting, their aggression being preserved, to be expressed 

ne outer objects in the case of extrapunitives, against themselves in the case of 
ntropunitives. It is interesting to note that the impunitives tend to provide one of the 
oe to the general rule (established by Zeigarnik and since corroborated by 
ee that uncompleted tasks are remembered better than completed ones, whereas 
li dae ta and intropunitives tend to follow this rule; probably the impuni- 
sess oe lity for forgetting the unpleasant or troublesome triumphs over the general 
pyn n at bacco underlying the rule—tendencies into the nature of which we 
iin dag er x whereas it is easy to imagine that the extrapunitives and intro- 
perm miy in their different ways have additional motives for following the 
aue iyi s Lopes evidence that impunitives are relatively easily hypnotizable per- 
sons, so that Rosenzweig has tentatively erected what he calls a triadic hypothesis, 
according to which impunitives are characterized by three traits: (1) impunitiveness 
(i.e., lack of aggressiveness either outwardly or inwardly directed) as the immediate 


reaction to frustration; (2) repression as the pref “ f ”. (3 
casy hypnotizability. preferred “mechanism of defence”; (3) 
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average of these traits were divided into two groups: those who recognized 
their own excess and those who did not. The latter group with astonishing 
regularity tended to rate their.fellows higher in these very traits than did 
the former group. Thus we find some statistical justification for William 
James’s statement that “it is one of the strangest laws of our nature that 
many things which we are well satisfied with in ourselves disgust us when 
seen in others.” But this statement, it would now appear, is not true of all. 
The intropunitives fall into a different category; they are not able to 
become blind to their own faults by projecting them on others. Indeed, as 
we have already seen, there are cases with regard to which the opposite of 
James’s statement might approximate much more nearly to the truth. 

Further light on what Rosenzweig has called extrapunitiveness and intro- 
punitiveness is thrown by an interesting experiment carried out by D. W. 
MacKinnon. Here, as in Rosenzweig’s work, the subjects (in this case 
ninety-three college graduates) were asked to attempt to solve a series of 
difficult puzzles. The answers to the puzzles were conveniently accessible 
to the subjects, who, according to the instructions given them, were allowed 
to consult these answers in the case of some puzzles but not in that of 
others. By means of special techniques the subjects were studied during 
their work, both as to whether they “violated” the instructions by looking 
up answers where this was forbidden, and as to their general emotional 
behaviour, expressed verbally or otherwise. It was found that 46 per cent 
of the subjects were “violators,” 54 per cent “non-violators.” The verbal 
reactions of the subjects were classified under three heads: (1) simple 
non-directed, e.g., such exclamations as “Qh, Gosh!,” “Oh, what the Hell!”; 
(2) directed against an outer object (usually but not always the puzzle 
itself), e.g., “You bastard,” “You crazy bitch,” “These are the God- 
damnedest things I ever saw”; (3) directed against the self, e.g., “Jesus 
Christ, I must be dumb,” “You fool, you,” “Idiot,” “God, I must be a 
nit-wit.” 

Violators and non-violators were more or less equally expressive, about 
65 per cent of both groups actually speaking in one or other of the above 
ways during the experiment. But the proportions of those falling under 
classes 2 and 3 above were very different in the two cases. The figures can 
be most strikingly conveyed in the form of a fourfold table: 

EXTRAPUNITIVE INTROPUNITIVE 
VERBAL REACTIONS VERBAL REACTIONS 
Violators ‘ . K 31 per cent. 0 per cent. 
Non-violators ae LO 


Here the two zero figures are particularly impressive. It seems that the 
non-violators never indulged in extrapunitive verbal reactions and the 
violators never in intropunitive ones. Remembering that “violation” is 
itself an aggressive or “immoral” act (inasmuch as it involves infringing a 
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prohibition, or in plain words “cheating”), we have once again reason 
to suppose that extrapunitiveness and intropunitiveness as thus experi- 
mentally determined have some very significant relation to the person’s 
general tendency to express his aggressiveness outwardly against the 
world or inwardly against himself. 

The same picture emerges when we consider non-verbal behaviour. 
This was also classified into three groups: neutral, extrapunitive, and 
intropunitive respectively. Into the first group fall the examples of be- 
haviour described as “non-aggressive restlessness”: 39 per cent of the 
violators and 26 per cent of the non-violators exhibited behaviour of this 
kind. As marks of extrapunitive aggressiveness were taken such actions as 
pounding the table, stamping, kicking, etc.: 31 per cent of the violators and 
4 per cent of the non-violators manifested behaviour of this kind. As marks 
of intropunitiveness were taken any actions which seemed to be directed 
against the subject’s own body. These fall into three chief classes which 
are listed separately, together with the proportions of violators and non- 
violators indulging in them: 


VIOLATORS NON-VIOLATORS 
Oral activities . Á ; 48 per cent 83 per cent 
Nasal activities 3 z i tle) Ca Aa 
Hirsutal activities i SONES FEICS 


Under all three heads the percentage is much greater among the non- 
violators than among the violators, this seeming to corroborate the experi- 
menter’s suggestion that these activities can be regarded as intropunitive. 

Various questions were put to the subjects at the time of the experi- 
ment. With the complete answers we cannot deal here, though they are 
often full of interest. Asked “Do you often feel guilty in ordinary life?”, 
the answer “Yes” was given by 29 per cent of the violators and 75 per cent 
of the non-violators. Here we see what appears to be an experimental cor- 
roboration of the psycho-analytic finding, perhaps first clearly expressed in 
The Ego and the Id, that the more we repress our aggression the more 
likely is this aggression to turn against ourselves and (in harmony with 
the principles we have endeavoured to expound above) to ally itself with 
moral tendencies. Another item of evidence reinforcing this conclusion is to 
be found in the fact that the violators had more often experienced bodily 
chastisement in their youth and had often reacted aggressively to it, 
whereas the non-violators had more often been subjected to psychological 
discipline—apparently resulting in the growth of a more tender conscience. 
The results show again an inverse relation between outwardly directed 
aggression and the inner feeling of guilt. They illustrate also the important 
fact often noted in clinical practice that the severity of the super-ego may 
be altogether out of proportion to that of the real parental authority. When 
the parental régime is really harsh, children often feel that they can justifi- 
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ably express some measure of their own aggression in return. When, 
however, parents are on the surface always loving, tender, or at most 
reproachful, never severe, bad-tempered, or unreasonable, but when they 
are at the same time in reality frustrating, children are much more liable 
to feel that it would be wicked to express their own aggression against those 
who on their part ostensibly display only mildness, consideration, and 
solicitude. Under such circumstances, the channel for the discharge of the 
children’s aggressiveness towards the natural outer objects being blocked, 
there may be no alternative for them but to become nemesistic and intro- 
punitive. With the further moral and practical corollaries of this we cannot 
here concern ourselves, but what we should be well advised to note is that 
work of this kind does seem to have opened up a profitable experimental 
approach to the rather bizarre and much neglected phenomena with which 
we are concerned in the present chapter. 


21 


Values in Alorese Society 1 


ABRAM KARDINER 


A VALUE SYSTEM can be defined as a generally accepted appraisal of 
patterns of interpersonal relations (e.g., honesty); achievement (e.g., 
heroism); goals (e.g., salvation, success); approved types of gratification 
(e.g., aesthetic, those pertaining to order, systematization, efficiency); 
and pertaining to social ideals (respectability, status, strength, skill). This 
list is not complete. All value systems are conscious directives and by 
implication also involve avoidances. They contain all aspirations, ideals, 
and morality which are publicly sanctioned. The value systems of a culture 
are among its most conspicuous features; the most violent incompatibilities 
between individuals and groups arise from clashes in value systems. 

Whereas all value systems are conscious, they are end results of a 
complex of constellations deeply rooted in unconscious factors. Alor gives 
us our first opportunity to examine the structure of these value systems 
and to track down the unconscious roots of some of them. As a text for 
discussion, we can recapitulate some of the prominent features of the 
value systems of the Alorese scattered throughout the discussion. 

They have no “interest” in permanence or durability. Their buildings, 
lineage houses excepted, are built for immediate use with little care for 
the future. This is true of field houses, dwellings, representations of spirits. 
The exception of the lineage house is due to the fact that they have a post- 
mortem stake in it. Dilapidation does not annoy them, 

Strength does not rate very high, neither does skill; nor are these 
qualities greatly admired. They have no skilled artisans who take pride in 
achievement and special talent, which, even if it did exist, would get no 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Kardiner, A.. Psy- 


chological frontiers of society. New York: Columbia Univ, Press, 1945. Pp. 234-238; 
251-258. 
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special esteem. Their seers are not held in high regard, and Rilpada, a 
successful seer, does not enjoy high status. This is a reflection of the low 
regard they have for those things which his efforts govern, notwithstanding 
that much divination goes on all the time. If they tend to just give up and 
die when ill, the seer cannot enjoy high prestige. These attitudes reflect the 
hopeless attitude. they have toward the intervention of either human or 
even superhuman agencies. k 

Honesty is not an admired trait; it is doubtful whether they have any 
connotation for it. Shrewdness and chicanery are in better repute and 
probably have the connotation of competent or able. 

Their aesthetic sense is limited; they have no interest in beauty in the 
graphic arts; but they do have some interest in music by gongs and 
versification. 

Personal beauty has an equivocal standing. Adornment is practiced more 
by the males. Tattooing, tooth blackening are efforts at adornment, but 
they are optional and no effort is made to give them permanence. 

In their folk tales heroism is not the conspicuous feature. The hero is 
generally a rather helpless creature dependent on the bounty of women 
or of his father-in-law. Vengeance on the parents for mistreatment in the 
past supplies the chief emotional release of the hero tales. 

They have little investigative drive, and the concept of “correctness” 
(as against incorrect) holds little interest for them. They tolerate incon- 
sistencies (Lomani, Kolmani, Mangma) and have therefore no interest in 
systematization. 

The chief positive values are those associated with food and power over 
others, here closely related to wealth. 

Though not a value system, government is a formal codification govern- 
ing interpersonal relations. But in the character of a government the chief 
values of a culture are to be found. There is no government to speak of in 
Alor (except that supplied by the Dutch, whom the Alorese fear). This 
absence is not due to conquest or acculturation. Religious ideologies are 
inconsistent and fragmented, 

This collection of values is not arbitrary or disconnected. The values 
can all be easily derived from the projective systems we have described. 
The key to the value systems is to be found in the low emotional character 
of the interpersonal relations of the Alorese, and their deep lack of self- 
confidence and enterprise, which we traced to the poor parental care. 
Since they have no concept of delegated authority, but only of enforced 
authority, we find no authority delegated to a government. But they do 


- understand externally imposed authority by the Dutch. There is no evidence 


that the Dutch have any such delegated authority; but the Alorese fear 
them and submit to coercion. There is no idealization of the father, except 
in the case of Rilpada, because the Alorese do not feel his protective influ- 
ence. They have no real dependency; obedience is not rewarded, decep- 
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tion by parents can lead to no ideal of honesty. Hence their heroes are not 
noted for achievement by which they profit. The Alorese do not idealize 
deities, but only try to evade their anger. 

Since the ego is crippled in childhood, they have no conception of 
achievement, have no investigative drive, do not admire strength, and 
tolerate dilapidation (by our values). For the same reason they have no 
interest in order or systematization. From their cramped emotional and 
manipulative capacities can also be derived their absence of aesthetic sense; 
they cannot manipulate the environment, take no pride in what they do 
and cannot idealize nature. 

From their deep lack of confidence and their tendency to give up easily 
can be derived the low standing of their seers. The absence of capacity to 
idealize a helper has something to do with it. The absence of direct solicita- 
tion of boons from the gods comes from the same source. The absence of 
interest in skill is a compound of inability to be effective in mastery and an 
incapacity to idealize these properties in themselves and in nature. 

Only the “positive” values are left—in reality an absence of other values. 
These are chicanery, shrewdness, the resolution of interpersonal relations 
by finance, and an overestimation of food. The emphasis is on mastery over 
others, which here means the ability to compel others to give you food, 
not support or prestige. Their value systems are thus founded on mutual 
mistrust and internal isolation. 

This collection of values and their origin again raises the question of 
“taught” versus integrative systems. Value systems are not only conscious, 
they pervade every activity and relationship in a culture. They are taught, 
but enjoy a deep compatibility with projective systems from which they 
are derived. The value systems of Alor show conclusively that one cannot 
impose new value systems which are incompatible with the personality 
structure. If they are to be changed, all systems from which they originate 
must be changed. The life of Rilpada is a case in point. He is one on whom 
a Christian missionary might make some impression, because he “under- 
stands” something about idealization, conscience, and expectation of help 
from an agency more powerful than himself. To Mangma and Malelaka 
and all the women this would all be completely unintelligible. The diffu- 
sion of value systems can therefore take place only on the basis of compati- 
bility with basic personality. The exceptions to this are material culture 
and aesthetic values, which are more easily diffusible providing features 
in basic personality furnish the necessary Anlage. These considerations 
also hold for intrasocial change; value systems can only change when the 
growth pattern is altered. 

The relations between basic personality, value systems, and personal 
character, as found in Alor, may not be typical for societies in general. 
But there are certain conclusions that can be safely drawn. The following 
chart describes the relationship: 
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Female division of labor: women work fields, neglect children; 
| Maternal frustrations 


Mistrust; unstable marriages 
Lack of interest in outer world 
Lack of constructive ability and sytematization; no interest in crafts, ab- 
sence of idealization, poor aesthetic development 
Easy abandonment of hope and enterprise; religious ideologies, low stand- 
| ing of seers 


Reinforcement of repressed cravings for maternal protection; release 
through predatory trends; dominant value of financial competition. 


The value systems and the reality systems of projective origin are the 
systems encountered at the periphery of any culture. Upon these value 
systems, which are deeply rooted in the personality, devolves the chief 
burden of supplying the emotional directives in a culture. 

What then is the place of personal variations in character apart from 
their influence on personal destiny? This is a subject that cannot be treated 
at length from Alor. But some definite clues emerge. The places where a 
character like Rilpada differs from the others can be precisely located. 
Rilpada’s conscience and educability could have no decisive influence on 
the culture as a whole unless there were a good many others like him. 
Under these latter conditions any innovations he might conceive, echoed 
by others like him, might exert a gravitational pull. As the matter actually 
is now, it is Rilpada who is drawn into the ambit of the main currents of 
the culture, and his unique characteristics are freakish in their isolation, 
and devoid of influence. It is safe therefore to conclude that isolated 
characters in a culture can have no decisive influence until their ideas and 
attitudes can be echoed by a sufficient number of others similarly con- 
stituted. In other words, if one wished to modify Alorese culture in the 
direction of Rilpada’s character, one would have to make his experiences 
with his father common to all Alorese. 


* * * * * 


The upshot of the precise delineation of basic personality is that it 
furnishes a key to understand what specific values and life goals can be 
formulated within its ambit. If the interest in constructive activity is 
nipped very early in life, and there develops no interest in craftsmanship, 
aesthetic expression cannot become one of the social goals, If the superego 
is inadequate and there is no internalization of discipline, we cannot expect 
the society to have any interest in social justice, in a judicial system, or 
even in government. We can also now answer the question why the 
Alorese do not have imposing religious shrines. A complex of factors is 
responsible. First in importance is the absence of idealization, the absence 
of expectations, the absence of constructive interest. Their lack of technical 
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knowledge for the construction of shrines is a secondary factor. We must 
also observe that in Alor the interest in hoarding, property, and so forth, 
supposed in our culture to be a derivative of anal erotism, is greater than 
in any culture so far encountered in these studies. But we found no evidence 
of anal erotism, repressed, sublimated, or otherwise identifiable, with the 
exception of Fantan. Moreover this interest in property (in Alor) is not 
associated with meticulousness, orderliness, or any of the traits associated 
with the anal character. 

It is to be expected that with a basic personality organized like that in 
Alor the psychosomatic patterns will likewise show unique traits. But we 
do not have enough evidence to draw definite conclusions. 

The study of Alor offers us an opportunity to clear up many moot points 
in personal psychology which cannot be solved from the study of indi- 
viduals in our culture alone. Isolated instances of child care similar to 
Alor can be found in our culture; but these isolated instances cannot 
influence the culture as a whole. It is a startling sociological fact that so 
many of the major integrations so characteristic of Western man can be 
so decisively influenced in the first few years of life. If the conclusions on 
Alor prove to be correct then it can be safely said that it has opened up a 
new chapter in the understanding of human society. 


_ ALOR AS AN EFFECTIVE FORM OF SOCIAL LIFE 


Apart from questions of technique the culture of Alor warrants some 
reflections on whether it is an effective form of social life. No citizen of 
Western society can approach this problem without prejudice drawn from 
the particular issues current in our own social and scientific world. It may 
be pointed out that all value judgments used in the appraisal of Alor were 
drawn from our culture. This needs no special apology. There is no need 
therefore to maintain the pretense of disinterestedness, since there are no 
absolute values which we can use as a yardstick. However, the value 
judgments which were used were based not on moral issues but on purely 
psychological grounds. We can call an adaptation effective or ineffective 
without lapsing into moralization. This we have a right to do, for social 
life is the most effective means that man has consciously devised to aid 
and abet survival in an agreeable form, and some types of social life help 
toward this end while others do not. We can take this stand without being 
obliged to answer the charge of moralization. 

The first thing that can be said about Alor is that it survives, and gives 
evidence of being an old culture. This is already saying a good deal; for to 
survive, a culture must have a sufficient number of staying qualities and 
compatibles to keep it going. However, in the case of Alor the continuance 
of the society must hang on a very thin thread, chiefly because of the low 
level of codperative possibilities and because of its tenuous grip on the 
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external environment. This culture has no place to go, not that progress is 
an essential factor, as we seem to believe in Western society, but because 
it must remain completely immobilized. Its survival can be accounted for 
largely on the basis of the absence of external enemies. 

Yet there must be a sufficient number of gratifications for the individual. 
Dr. Du Bois tells us that they have plenty of good times and there is a 
good deal of socializing. Are they happy? That is very hard to answer; 
but it is certain that they are not aware of their wretchedness. This culture 
can be used as a text for the thesis that human beings can tolerate any 
conditions if they are born to them. On the other hand there is much 
evidence that this is not the case. They tolerate the conditions and function 
within them; but they are not effectual as human beings or as a society. 

The arresting feature of Alorese culture, as seen through the individuals 
studied, is that difficult conditions do leave a mark on the development of 
personality, and we are helped by this evidence to point out specifically at 
which junctures these failures arise. And this is where the specific lessons 
of Alor for sociology lie. 

A culture which sacrifices adequate maternal care for infants to other 
interests starts a cycle which never ends. Adequate maternal care, as 
judged by Alor, means assisting the ego in the early years to the forma- 
tion of adequate executive capacities to deal both with the outer world and 
with other members of the community. This is a necessity for man because 
of certain peculiarly human traits. Man is an exoparasite, and adaptive 
capacities are not complete at birth. They are acquired, irrespective of 
inborn drives, because adaptation is not created by the existence of the 
drive alone, but by the learning of adaptive maneuvers which have percep- 
tive, conative, cognitive, and executive elements. If this integrational system 
is shaky in its foundations, then what is lost is not only the grip on the 
outer world, but affectivity, the emotional basis of social life. This is 
adequately proven by Alor. Of what use is the “maternal instinct” if the 
affective conditions in the mother are such that she cannot yield the child 
the interest it needs, not for survival, but for effective social functioning. 
The development of the child is deflected from what would otherwise be 
an effective growth as seen in our culture and shunted into a direction 
which by-passes this effectuality and causes the formation of a new integra- 
tional system completely divorced from that end. It acts like a scar tissue 
formation. Of what use is the innate drive to the parent if this is frustrated? 
This whole situation appears all the more absurd in view of the fact that 
the women do not need to take over the subsistence economy and tend the 
fields instead of aiding the child in the normative years. The men do not 
contribute, save very sporadically, to the subsistence economy and they 
do nothing with their time but dun for debts in what seems to us a meaning- 
less though complicated financial system. It can be safely said of the 
Alorese that they are totally devoid of social insight and have no idea 
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about the effects of the institutions by which they live. However, in that 
regard neither are we concerning our culture. 

The system of substitute parents, intended as a stop-gap in caring for the 
infant, fails completely of its purpose. It even creates more confusion and 
prevents effectual growth. Only one of our subjects gave evidence of a 
real attachment to a surrogate parent (Tilapada). What individual studied 
showed that the system of teasing and misrepresentation to the child had 
any effect but to aggravate the already bad situation? Which of our subjects 
showed that they liked the role of parent to a younger sibling? The boys 
all ran away from it to seek better foster parents. The girls had no choice. 
Which of the men showed that the delayed participation in the society 
helped him in any way? Out of all this how many men showed any pre- 
paredness for sexual life at maturity? One out of four. How many of the 
women showed any love for their work, or an attitude of eagerness for the 
feminine role? None. The only two successful women were essentially 
masculine, Tilapada and Kolmani. It is evident that the crucial points of 
this society are eroded at the very places where social life should show 
the greatest cohesion, the tie of children to parents, of the sexes to each 
other, and of the men in common enterprise. Of the latter there is none 
at all; such a conception does not even exist except on the shallow basis 
of exchange of labor in which everyone tries to cheat everyone else any- 
how. The financial system is totally meaningless and is merely an 
excrescence of the coveted wish of everyone in the society to get the 
other fellow in the position where he can compel him to give him some- 
thing. 

By dint of all these blind alleys created, the capacities for expression 
become blunted—to wit, their religion, folklore, and poetry, and their 
mastery of the external environment marginal. They do not even have 
the psychic advantage enjoyed by a schizophrenic in our society, that is, 
they cannot even introvert, an extremely valuable point made by Dr. 
Oberholzer. The only one who shows any capacity in this direction is 
Rilpada, and he differs from the others in that he had the opportunity to 
form a strong attachment to his father. Without this capacity, the fantasy 
life becomes stunted, and the only thing left is a feeble and superficial 
attachment to the externals of living. There are a sufficient number of 
exceptions to be found in the biographies to show that these characteristics 
of the Alorese are not constitutionally determined but are ontogenetically 
integrated; for wherever a chance was offered to a child for a more mean- 
ingful relationship to either a parent or a sibling, the influence on character 
formation was much as it is in our culture. This strengthens our case. 

But as between the males and females in this society, the women are 
the more crushed, sometimes, as in the case of Lomani, to the degree of 
sheer vegetation. Such an uneven distribution of advantages must injure 
the society as a whole. And the advantage of the male in this society is 
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not his freedom from labor and lack of other responsibilities, but lies in 
the fact that he has a much better psychic economy. He is able much more 
effectively to exploit the women and children for the consummation of 
the passive goals formed in his personality. The woman has no such 
opportunity. The psychic incompatibilities in the female must lead to a 
kind of deterioration, though their low intelligence is too common a feature 
in primitive society to be used as evidence on this score. Tilapada, the 
most successful of the four women, describes this internal confusion in 
unmistakable terms. It is due to the complete blocking of passive goals— 
the wish to be cared for, carried around, fed, protected—by the necessity 
to become the donor in the society. This is a role from which she cannot 
escape on penalty of being completely removed from the society. The 
masculine compensations of Tilapada and Kolmani are not organized on 
the lines we find in our society. The content is entirely different. There is 
found in both women the significance of superior adjustment, as compared 
with Lomani and Kolangkalieta. 

This society—if it must be described by any epithet—is best termed 
marginal. It is not even anarchic, because to be anarchic strong destructive 
forces must be unleashed which have a firm psychic underpinning. While 
everyone is against everyone else, this attitude cannot be implemented by 
enough organized aggression to do any real damage. This is probably the 
secret of the survival of this culture. It is the fact that all unconscious goals 
remain passive goals. This was clearly seen in all the characters—but less 
so in Fantan than in any of the others. 

The relation of institutions to one another presents no special problem in 
Alor. The division of institutions into primary and secondary is less 
essential than it was in previous studies. This is obviated by our access to 
the individual and our opportunity of examining his mental processes. We 
need not therefore ask the hen and egg question all over again: Which 
came first, the institutions or the personality? History would clarify the 
issue for us to some extent. But our researches up to now indicate that 
institutions change first and that personality changes follow. While not 
inaccurate, this formulation does not establish the continuity and inter- 
relatedness of institutions and personality; both change each other in a 
continuous cyclic process. Man has a peculiar inability to foresee what 
changes in personality are effected by alterations in institutions. This is 
probably the most destructive bit of ignorance in human society. With 
our social insight, we are today unable to make reliable forecasts, or to 
endow them with sufficient authority. 

Does Alor point to any specific lesson with regard to the dynamics of 
social change? To answer this question we must free ourselves of the 
objections that are likely to be raised by students of the social sciences. 
They will say that we have been guided largely by value judgments, that 
this or that institution creates effects which are “bad,” and that is not a 
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scientific but an emotional valuation. Our primary interest in this study 
is driven by our own social discomforts, which we are trying better to 
understand. We have no standards other than expediency; there are no 
absolutes to guide us. To be sure, we are attuned to the values in our own 
society, and the directives in research we get are attuned to them. These 
value judgments have a validity according to the issues in our culture. 
Once this objection is out of the way, we can say that Alor teaches a 
definite lesson in social dynamics. During the past few years suggestions 
have been made that the way to alter society is to alter the family organiza- 
tion. This is a trite suggestion. Alor shows definitely how complex and 
closely interwoven and systematized the ways of living are. Hence we 
cannot expect that by introducing the papoose into Alor or making the 
men do the gardening, the whole society would change. In the latter case, 
if the change were abruptly introduced, the men, having a common interest, 
might present a united front and protest that their “rights” or “liberties” 
were being taken away; that things are fine as they were; their forefathers 
did things that way, and what is good enough for them is good enough for 
us; that the children are getting along fine; what would the women do if 
they didn’t garden, and so forth. What we are here describing is what is 
known as cultural lag; the lag is not, however, in the culture but in the 
habits and practices and their allied emotional gratifications. Good maternal 
care could not be introduced abruptly through any external agency. Nor 
would it, if introduced by force, yield immediate results. It would take 
generations. Then and only then would some of the organized derivatives 
peel off by losing their functional value. There is little chance that either 
of the systems which create the discomforts could be spontaneously identi- 
fied by the Alorese. If this were pointed out to them, they could not pos- 
sibly believe it, and to educate them up to seeing how it works would be 
a matter of generations. By the same token, if we were to enforce some of 
our peripheral mores on the Alorese but leave the normative institutions 
intact, we could only anticipate that those mores we introduced would 
slough off and be drawn into the ambit of Alorese values. 

; We are speaking of only one institution—parental care—which we have 
identified as crucial. To attempt changes in the peripheral institutions, like 
religion, would be hopeless. Teaching the Alorese Christianity is a quixotic 
undertaking. It cannot take, can have no significance, when the personality 
is built on values with which Christian doctrine is in complete disharmony. 
That is surely beginning at the wrong end. 
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in an Authoritarian Culture * 


E. TERRY PROTHRO AND LEVON MELIKIAN 


IN RECENT YEARS scholars of varied interests have turned their attention to 
the problem of anti-democratic personalities. The studies of Sartre (11), 
Fromm (6), Bettleheim and Janowitz (3) yielded remarkably similar 
results, and a clinical picture of the anti-democratic person seemed to 
emerge. Only with the publication of The Authoritarian Personality, (1) 
however, did the clinical judgments combine with extensive observations 
based on the usual objective psychological techniques. This volume opened 
new research vistas by demonstrating relationships between scales of 
ethnocentrism, anti-semitism, politico-economic conservatism, and anti- 
democratic (fascist) trends, and by relating performance on these scales to 
clinical observations of anti-democratic personalities. Smith’s review of 
studies stimulated by this book concludes (12, p. 194) that: “Converging 
evidence from a number of sources .. . continues to support and elaborate 
on thé findings of the California investigators.” The sources to which he 
refers deal principally with ethnocentrism, anti-semitism, and such per- 
sonality traits as rigidity and intolerance for ambiguity. Studies of authori- 
tarianism itself are few, although Adorno, et al, observed that it was “a 
variable worthy to be investigated in its own right.” 

Sanford (10) included some items from the California scale in an 
interviewing schedule, and found that those persons who answered in an 
“authoritarian” direction showed follower characteristics which one would 
expect to find among willing members of an undemocratic, authoritarian 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1953, 17, 353-362. 
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regime: preference for directive leadership, rejection of leaders who show 
weakness, personal identification with the leader, etc. These data argue 
for the validity of the concept “authoritarian personality.” 

In a comparative study of California and Oklahoma students, Christie 
and Garcia (4) found that the latter group showed stronger “authoritarian” 
or “fascistic” trends on the California scale and concluded that “residence 
in a relatively authoritarian subculture leads to a significantly greater 
acceptance of authoritarian ideology.” Examination of their discussion 
does not reveal the grounds on which they call the Oklahoma culture 
“authoritarian.” Rather, they demonstrate that it is characterized by 
political-economic conservatism and legally sanctioned “Jim Crow” laws. 
Of course reactionary and ethnocentric cultures may be authoritarian, but 
the identity cannot be taken as axiomatic. It is possible that their use of 
the term “authoritarian subculture” was inadvertent, for the culture is 
elsewhere described as conservative, reactionary, reflecting a business 
ideology, and practicing segregation. 

Does residence in an authoritarian culture lead to greater acceptance 
of the “authoritarian” items of the California scale? The answer to this 
question is of considerable importance, for it relates to the validity of the 
scale. An interesting subsidiary question is whether an authoritarian cul- 
ture also produces other traits found in the anti-democratic personality, 
such as politico-economic conservatism. The present study is an attempt 
to answer these questions. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


A 33-item questionnaire was constructed by using 22 items from the 
California F-scale, which purport to measure implicit authoritarianism 
or fascistic tendencies; eight items from the California PEC scale, which 
aims at determining politico-economic conservatism; and three original 
items which asked for attitudes toward the socio-political system of the 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and Nazi Germany. A careful translation into Arabic of 
all items was made by the junior author.* 

The questionnaire was administered at the beginning of the school year 
to 143 Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior students at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon. Thirteen of the students were of nationality 
other than Arab (Polish, Chilean, etc.) and their questionnaires were dis- 
carded. Of the 130 remaining subjects 77 were Lebanese, 19 Syrian, 12 
Palestinian, 11 Jordanian, 6 Iraqi, and 5 Bahreini. Seventy of the students 
were Christians (Greek Orthodox, Maronite, Roman Catholic, Armenian 
Orthodox, and Protestant) and sixty were Moslems (Sunni, Shi'ite, and 
Druze). The median age was 19 years; only 10 of the students were females. 


* We wish to thank Mr. Munah Khouri for assistance in this translation. 
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CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF THE SUBJECTS 


This study is based upon the assumption that the culture of “Greater 
Syria” (the area from which our subjects come) is authoritarian, and that 
authoritarianism is in general somewhat stronger in the Moslem than in 
the Christian communities. The adjective “authoritarian” is used here in 
its usual sense, as referring to strong, highly directive leadership and de- 
pendent followership. 

Authoritarianism begins in Syrian family life when the father is the 
absolute head of the household, and both wife and children obey him. 
Even after the children’ are grown and have families of their own, they 
are expected to obey the father. Women are looked upon as of lower 
status than men, so that authority in the larger family unit centers in the 
hands of a man. In the words of one anthropologist (5, p. 249), there is an 
“extended patrilineal and patriarchal family.” The initiative of even sons 
is stifled by the traditional authority of the father. 

The family group is looked upon as the important unit, and the indi- 
vidual’s desires must give way before the demands of the group as expressed 
by the father. One scholar, himself a native of the Near East, has said 
(7, p. 92) that “the claims of the family are still prior to those of the in- 
dividual members of it,” and another (8, p. 20) has characterized Near 
Eastern culture as “subordination of the individual to his family and partici- 
pation in larger social groups on a family basis.” Thus society develops on 
a family, or tribal, basis and loyalty to the members of one’s own larger 
family group is a powerful force in contemporary Near Eastern politics. 

Authoritarianism extends beyond the family and the clan into the entire 
social and political life of this area. At the time of this writing both Iraq 
and Jordan (including the remnants of Palestine) are ruled by monarchs 
who owe their thrones to the facts that their grandfathers were tribal chiefs. 
Of course outside interference plays a part in maintaining these monarchs, 
but it is significant that any outside force would find such a choice the 
most effective one. Syria is ruled by a military dictatorship, which came 
to power in a coup d'etat in 1949. Lebanon is nominally a republic, but 
its president is the head of a rich and powerful family. Some insight into 
the role he plays can be had from the fact at this writing he has suspended 
from publication nine newspapers for reprinting an article critical of him. 
In Lebanon the nation’s most widely circulated newspaper, in a front-page 
editorial, advocated military dictatorship for the country. Other newspapers 
objected violently, on grounds that the dictator should be a civilian! One 
newspaper said “the country is in need of a strong man who would fight 
all offenders and offences, and under such a man dictatorship and 
democracy would be the same.” (2) 

Authoritarian attitudes manifest themselves to some extent in the 
opinions held about international affairs. There was in the area a consider- 
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able respect for Germany under Hitler, and recent studies of local 
stereotypes have shown the favorable esteem in which Germans are held. 
(9) A large number of persons in this study indicated that they esteemed 
Nazi Germany. 

The authoritarianism of family and community in the Near East exists 
in groups of various religious beliefs. There is some reason to believe, how- 
ever, that these tendencies are beginning to weaken somewhat among 
Christians, who are in the minority, and who naturally look toward the 
West and Christendom more than the Moslems do. For them, then, 
democratic ideas may conflict with the established culture and the patri- 
archal family system may be weakened. (7, p. 92) Although the Christians 
certainly live in and participate in an authoritarian culture, it is reasonable 
to expect them to be slightly less authoritarian than their Moslem country- 
men. 


COMPARISON OF U.S. AND NEAR EASTERN STUDENTS 


The mean score of our students on the 22-item “abbreviated F-scale” 
was 5.03, and the standard deviation was .72. This score is significantly 
higher than that found in studies of American students. In the sample of 
226 California and Oregon students used by Adorno et al. the mean on 
these 22 items was 3.56. (1, p. 253) The mean of 57 Oklahoma students 
on these same items was approximately 4.1, as far as could be estimated 
from the graphical presentation of item means. (4, p. 263) Conventional 
tests of significance of difference between means could not be applied 
because standard deviations on the abbreviated scales were not available 
for the American samples. However, the standard deviation of 114 Okla- 
homa students on the 30 item scale was .77, and that of various West 
Coast samples on the 30 item scale ranged from .71 to .96. Even if we 
assume that standard deviations on the abbreviated scale are as large as 
1.00, then the differences between means of the Near Eastern and American 
samples are still highly significant statistically. For example, the value of 
t for difference between means of our sample and the Oklahoma sample 
would be greater than 6, and the value for the difference between our 
sample and the West Coast sample would be greater than 15. Inasmuch as 
a t of only 3.3 is required for significance at the .001 level, it seems safe to 
conclude that our group scores significantly higher than do American 
groups. 

The higher scores of the Near Eastern sample, signifying greater accept- 
ance of authoritarian ideology, were not produced by high scores on a 
few items only. A comparison of item means in our sample with those in 
the West Coast sample revealed that our subjects scored higher on every 
item. Moreover, the difference between the item means was, for each item 
except one, more than three times as great as the standard error of the item 
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mean in our sample. The exceptional item on which our group was only 
insignificantly higher, referred to the “urge to jump from high places.” 

Comparison with the Oklahoma sample showed that our group had a 
higher mean on every item except these four: 


“Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and conflict.” 

“Some people are born with an urge to jump from high places.” 

“Someday it will probably be shown that astrology can explain a lot of 
things.” 

“The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame compared to some 
of the goings-on in this country, even in places where people might least 
expect it.” 


These four items do not belong to any of the “clusters” which previous 
investigators have seemed to find among F-scale items. (4, p. 464) In- 
deed, no two items belong to any one of the suggested clusters. Hence it 
does not appear that the comparatively low scores of our subjects is related 
to presence or absence of anti-intraception or fatalism. The opinion that 
there will always be war is probably related to opinions about the present 
United States—Soviet Union conflict. Understandably, the citizens of the 
Arab world are somewhat less excited over this matter than are those of 
the United States. The idea that “some people have an urge to jump from 
high places” was quite new to our subjects. It is not a part of local folklore. 
Many of the subjects may have therefore viewed the question as calling for 
factual information drawn from social science. The question on astrology 
was affected by the fact that some of the subjects were beginning a course 
in psychology, in which some of the early work dealt with scientific 
method, and mentioned astrology unfavorably. Students who had begun 
the readings in the course would have been influenced by this fact. Of 
course it is probable that American students receive the same training in 
the scientific approach to human behavior, so perhaps the lower scores of 
our students reflect greater tendency to modify expressed views to con- 
form to professors’ opinions. Admittedly, evidence for this suggestion is 
meager. In evaluating the fourth statement, our students expressed per- 
plexity at the phrase “The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans.” 
Although this area was under both Greek and Roman domination during 
the centuries referred to, there is no widespread belief here that this era 
was marked by “orgies.” In general then, the few exceptions to the general 
tendency for Near Eastern students to score higher on all items seem to 
relate to specific questions of fact or opinion about facts. 

An item analysis was made to see whether those persons in our sample 
who scored above the median and those who scored below the median on 
the scale had different mean scores on each item. Biserial correlations were 
obtained, with “above median” and “below median” serving as the 
dichotomy, and the score on each item serving as the continuous variable. 
Every one of the correlations was positive, and they ranged from .30 to 
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.58. For a group of this size, correlations greater than .29 are significant at 
the .05 level. Each item, then, not only discriminates between American 
and Near Eastern Samples, but also discriminates between those Near 
Eastern students who are high and low on authoritarianism. The items on 
which the Oklahoma group exceeded our group stood up as well in the 
item analysis as did the other items. 


DIFFERENCES 


The mean score of the 60 Moslems on the abbreviated scale was 5.15, 
with a standard deviation of .73. The mean score of the 70 Christians was 
4.86, with a standard deviation of .62. The value of t for the difference 
between these means is 2.43, so the odds are less than 2 in 100 that this 
difference is attributable to chance. 

Not only did the Moslems in our sample score higher than the Christians 
on the total scale, they scored higher on 18 of the 22 individual items. 
The difference in item means was significant at the 1 per cent level for 12 
of the 18 items. On one item, the two groups had nearly the same score: 
“Some people are born with an urge to jump from high places.” This is 
one of the items on which our subjects were lower than the Oklahoma 
subjects. On three other items the Christians were higher than the Moslems: 


“Science has its place, but there are many important things that can never 
possibly be understood by the human mind.” 

Sete day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain a lot of 
things.” 

“What this country needs most, more than laws and political programs, is a 
few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in whom the people can put 
their faith.” 


The first two of these deal with science, and the lower scores of the 
Moslems suggests that there is less overt conflict between science and 
religion in Islam than in Christianity. Perhaps this is because Islam has 
had no counterpart of Christianity’s “higher criticism.” Or it may be 
attributed to the theological doctrine that the universe is indeed unitary 
and created by Allah so that any pursuit of “natural philosophy” is a 
pious undertaking. 

It is somewhat surprising that Christians emphasize leaders over political 
programs more than the Moslems. At the time the questionnaire was dis- 
tributed, Lebanon (the Christian stronghold of the Near East) was the 
only country of “Greater Syria” which had neither a monarchy nor a 
dictatorship. As mentioned above, there was some agitation for a dictator- 
ship in Lebanon too, and this may have influenced the scores. Then the 
predominantly Moslem states may have begun to see the need for strong 
political philosophy as well as strong leadership. Whatever the explanation 
for the mean scores on this item, it should be noted that both Christians 
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and Moslems scored very high. Means were 6.32 and 5.98 respectively, 
and 7.00 is the maximum score. The item discriminated well between 
those high and low on the entire scale. 

There were three items on which the mean of the Moslems was much 
higher (.90 or more) than the mean of the Christians: 


“An insult to our honor should always be punished.” 

“Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more than mere 
imprisonment; such criminals ought to be publicly whipped or worse.” 
“Homosexuals are no better than criminals and ought to be severely pun- 

ished.” 


When we realize that matters of “honor” are very frequently matters of 
sex, we can see that all items on which Moslems exceed Christians to a 
very great degree are those pertaining to the sex code. Adorno et al (1, 
p. 232) refer to these three items as expressions of “authoritarian aggres- 
sion.” There are no reliable data available on the relationship between the 
sex code and the sex practices in the Near East, although such a question 
would be important on this point. A preliminary investigation along these 
lines is being undertaken by the present authors. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND POLITICO-ECONOMIC 
CONSERVATISM 


If authoritarian and PEC responses were closely related, then these 
subjects would be expected to be more conservative than American sub- 
jects. The subjects who were above the median on the authoritarian scale 
would be expected to be more conservative than those below the median, 
and Moslems to be more conservative than Christians. Actually, these 
relationships all hold for only one item, and that item is the one which 
Adorno et al. used on both the F and PEC scales: “Young people some- 
times get radical ideas, but as they grow up they should get over them and 
settle down.” 

The Moslems were as liberal as or even more liberal than the Christian 
on six of the eight PEC items: 


“It is the responsibility of the entire society, through its governments to guar- 
antee everyone adequate housing, income and leisure.” 

“It is essential today to increase income taxes on large companies and on 
wealthy individuals.” 

“The governments of the Arab states should play a greater part in the eco- 
nomic and business life of the Arab countries.” 

“The individual should remain free of governmental interference, free to 
make money and spend it as he likes.” 

“Depressions are like occasional headaches and stomach aches; it is natural 
for even the healthiest society to have them once in a while.” 

“The best way to solve social problems is to stick close to the middle of the 
road, to move slowly, and to avoid extremes.” 
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On the first four of these items, students were more liberal than the 
West Coast students. (1, p. 183) Indeed, on the two items relating to 
income taxes and to government in business, the differences between means 
were great enough to be significant at the .001 level. On the first three of 
the items listed above, the students high on authoritarianism were more 
liberal than the students low on authoritarianism. In view of this fact, it 
is hardly surprising that the correlation between total score on the F-scale 
(22 items) and total score on the PEC scale (8 items) is only .02. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SOCIO-POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Three items scattered through the questionnaire requested expression of 
attitude toward socio-political systems: 


“The political and social system of the U.S.A. is a good one.” 

“The political and social system of the U.S.S.R. today is a good one.” 

“The political and social system of Nazi Germany (under Hitler) was a good 
one.” 


If responses are scored on a seven-point scale, with 7 indicating maximum 
agreement and 4 the neutral point, then we obtain the following item 
means: U.S.A., 4.50; Nazi Germany, 3.92; U.S.S.R., 2.94. The responses 
cannot be taken at face value, of course, for the questionnaire was ad- 
ministered in an American institution, It does seem worth noting how- 
ever, that 61 of the 130 students gave favorable responses to Nazi Germany, 
and eleven omitted the item. 

There were some differences in response between those high and those 
who were low on authoritarianism. The less authoritarian persons were 
slightly more favorable toward both the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. than 
were the more authoritarian. These differences were not Statistically signifi- 
cant. The difference with respect to attitude toward Nazi Germany was 
larger. Those below the median on the F-scale had a mean of 3.55, while 


those above the median had a mean score of 4.28. This difference is signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. 


DISCUSSION 


lt would appear that residence in an authoritarian culture leads to 
higher scores on the F-scale. Our subjects live in a culture where authori- 
tarianism begins in the family and expresses itself in the social and 
political life of the nations. Their scores on the F-scale were significantly 
higher than the scores of American subjects—including even the high- 
scoring Oklahomans. 

The tendency toward higher scores was found in all items, although 
it was less strong on items involving American, not Arab, folklore, Thus 
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the item about inborn urges to jump from high places seemed more novel 
than convincing to many of our subjects, whereas the item about the need 
for will power referred to familiar problems. The F-scale was constructed 
by hypothesizing deep-seated personality trends which might be related to 
anti-democratic orientation, and finding everyday phrases which seemed 
to be expressions of these trends. In some instances the “everyday phrases” 
of American life are unfamiliar to Arabs, so that they only partially tap 
the deeper trend. Nevertheless, all items are of some value in selecting the 
authoritarian personalities, for the item score vs. scale score correlations 
are positive for every item. 

Because of the more Western orientation of Christians in the Near 
East, it was believed that the subculture of the Christians was somewhat 
less authoritarian than that of the Moslems. The usefulness of the F-scale 
as a measure of authoritarian trends was shown by the fact that the 
Moslems had a higher mean on the test than did the Christians. Of course 
there was much overlap in the two distributions, for individuals vary with 
respect to the extent to which they accept an authoritarian culture pattern. 
Explanation of individual variations within each subculture depends upon 
closer study of individual cases. The authors have begun a series of inter- 
views with persons scoring especially high and especially low on the scale, 
with the aim of throwing some light on this problem. 

All American studies of anti-democratic personalities agree that politico- 
economic conservation and ethnocentrism are a part of the general picture. 
Our results demonstrate that conservatism is not necessarily related to 
authoritarianism. Our most authoritarian subjects were quite radical on 
matters of government responsibility for social welfare, increased taxation 
on large corporations and wealthy individuals, etc. This result agrees 
with observations of the local political scene, where strongly fascistic 
parties advocate highly radical political and economic policies. These 
groups reject the status quo because it is weak, and therefore despicable, 
just as Sanford’s authoritarian subjects rejected leaders who showed signs 
of weakness. The American correlation between PEC and F scores does 
not hold in the Near East students. It might be noted incidentally at this 
point that our less authoritarian subjects were only insignificantly more 
favorable toward the Communistic U.S.S.R., and that they were equally 
(and insignificantly) more favorable toward capitalistic U.S.A. 

Whether there is a relationship between ethnocentrism in the Near East 
and score on the F-scale is an important but complex problem. Research 


on this question is now in progress. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A questionnaire which included 22 items from the California F-scale 
and 8 items from the PEC scale was given to 70 Christian and 60 Moslem 
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students who live in a highly authoritarian culture in the Near East. 
Comparison of results from these groups with each other and with results 
obtained in American investigations demonstrated that residence in an 
authoritarian culture produces higher scores on the F-scale. These results 
argue for the validity of the F-scale. Each item in the abbreviated F-scale 
was useful in distinguishing between the more authoritarian and the less 
authoritarian persons in this culture. The usual positive correlation between 
authoritarianism and politico-economic conservatism was not found. 
The more authoritarian subjects were more radical on such issues as 
corporation taxes and the “welfare state.” 
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Socialization and the Parent-Child 
Relationship ` 


ALFRED L. BALDWIN 


To THOSE wHo deal with parents, it often seems that by the time a theory 
has been put into actual practice by parents, it is no longer accepted. We 
often wish that some of the publicized methods had been tested in real life 
situations before being advocated so strongly. While it is true that practice 
may lag a generation or two behind theories of child development, there is a 
section of the culture, an avant garde, which is much quicker to learn about 
and adopt the newer scientific opinions. There are intellectual parents who 
experiment with such methods as self-demand schedule, raising babies in 
boxes, release of repressions in play or the use of group decisions in deter- 
mining family policy within a few years of the time the ideas were first dis- 
cussed in scientific literature. This intellectual section of our culture thus 
provides an experimental proving ground which we should exploit as fully 
as possible to observe impartially the actual consequences of modern sci- 
entific theories of child development. It is the purpose of this report to 
explore some of the consequences of “democracy in the home” upon the 
personality development of young children, r 

It is well to recognize the limitations of this proving ground as an experi- 
mental test of the applicability of various theories. The intellectual culture 
is certainly no random sample of the culture as a whole. Therefore, the 
methods of raising children practiced by these people are inevitably colored 
by the fact that they have a high verbal intelligence; they put a high value 
on rationality and intellectuality; and they substitute “progressive princi- 

* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Child development, 
1948, 19, 127-136. 
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“ples” for the traditional middle-class values without markedly reducing the 
compulsiveness of their adherence to these principles. 

The research which I shall discuss here is based upon the observations 
of preschool children in the experimental nursery school conducted by the 
Fels Research Institute. Each child of preschool age attends this nursery 
school for a month each year during which time he is rated upon a battery 
of child behavior variables. Concurrently, he is visited in his home every 6 
months by an independent investigator who rates the impact of the home 
environment upon the child in terms of a battery of Parent Behavior Ratings. 
The sample used in the present study is a group of 67 children, who were 
observed at the approximate age of 4 years both in the free play group and 
in the home. 

Figure 1 is a diagram showing the interrelationships among the various 
child behavior variables. The variables have been so placed upon the sheet 
that those which are highly correlated are close to each other spatially. 
A group of variables whose members are highly intercorrelated with each 
other form, for the purposes of this report, a syndrome. The members of 
the various syndromes are indicated in the diagram by a line which ex- 
tends from the variables at one border of the cluster through all the vari- 
ables in the cluster to the variable at the other side. The end points of a 
cluster are indicated by a heavy dot at the end of the line. It will be seen 
that many syndromes overlap. In some cases these overlapping clusters 
will on further examination be combined into a single larger one. In 
other cases the overlapping variables have very different significance in 
the two syndromes. For example, aggressiveness and competitiveness take 
on a particular flavor in the cluster composed of aggressiveness, competi- 
tiveness, leadership and curiosity. In the cluster composed of aggressive- 
ness, competitiveness, cruelty, quarrelsomeness and resistance, the same 
two variables have quite a different meaning. 

There is evidence for a general factor in this battery of variables, a factor 
which might be called activeness, or maturity, or good nursery school be- 
havior. The bottom of the diagram tends to represent the socially positive 
aspects of activity; the top represents the more rebellious and uncontrolled 
aspects of activity. The right side of the diagram includes variables which 
describe inter-personal relationships; the variables at the left are more 
impersonal. With this orientation to the battery of child behavior variables, 
we can proceed to analysis of the consequences of freedom and permissive- 
ness on the one hand, and restrictiveness and pressure on the other. 

When the variables in the Parent Behavior Rating Scales, used in the 
appraisal of the home environment, are factor analyzed, two of the factors 
which are closely related to this problem are democracy and control. 
Democracy is characterized by a high level of verbal contact between 
parent and child, appearing as consultation about policy decisions, as ex- 
planation of reasons for the family rules, and as verbal explanation in 
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response to the child’s curiosity. Accompanying this flow of verbal com- 
munication is a lack of arbitrariness about decisions and a general per- 
missiveness plus restraint on emotionality. The second factor, control, is 
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Fic. 1. Interrelationship of child behavior variables. 


correlated with the first. It emphasizes the existence of restrictions upon 
behavior which are clearly conveyed to the child, although not necessarily 
arrived at democratically. Another characteristic of control is the lack of 
friction over disciplinary decisions. This lack of disagreement might stem 
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Fic. 2. Democracy increases the shaded variables. 


from various characteristics, prohibitions on talking back, easy conformity 
by child, or the determination of the policy by mutual agreement. These 
two factors are correlated; most democratic homes are not uncontrolled. 

If the consequences of these two factors on the child's behavior in 
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as illustrated in Figure 2. It tends to accentuate by a statistically significant 
amount the variables which are shaded in the diagram. It seems generally 
to raise the activity level and to produce an aggressive, fearless, planful 
child, likely to be a leader in the nursery school situation, but who is also 
more cruel than the average child of his age. These are the statistically 
significant effects; other variables on which the differences are almost sig- 
nificant are curiosity, non-conformity and disobedience. 

Control has not only more significant effects as shown in Figure 3 but 
they are in the opposite direction. It tends to decrease quarrelsomeness, 
negativism and disobedience but at the same time to decrease aggressive- 
ness, planfulness, tenacity, and fearlessness. 

Occurring together, control and lack of democracy produce very marked 
effects in a large number of variables, as shown in Figure 4. The combi- 
nation produces a quiet, well-behaved, non-resistant child who is at the 
same time socially unaggressive and restricted in his curiosity, originality 
and fancifulness. The opposite picture of high democracy and low control 
produces opposite effects, but very few of the variables are significant. 

Thus far, the results generally confirm most of our impressions of the 
effect of freedom and restrictiveness upon socialization. Socialization by 
definition demands the development of contradictory aspects of the per- 
sonality. Conformity to cultural demands is not easily obtained without 
robbing the child of that personal integrity which gives him a mind of 
his own and which supports him in his attempts to satisfy his curiosity 
and to carry out his ideas and phantasies in his dealing with the real 
world, Authoritarian control seems to do just that; it obtains conformity 
but at the expense of personal freedom in areas which are not intended 
to be restricted. Democracy runs the risk of producing too little conformity 
to cultural demands; but as actually practiced in the Fels families, it 
seems to be accompanied by sufficient control to avoid the more serious 
consequences of this risk. 

A third aspect of the home environment, its general activity level, is 
closely related to these problems of socialization. The active home is 
characterized by a high level of interaction between the parent and the 
child. In different homes this interaction takes different forms: In some 
it appears as a well ordered schedule; in others as a continuous flow of 
criticism and suggestion; in others as child-centeredness of the home activi- 
ties; in still others as special training and acceleratory attempts. But if 
active homes of all varieties are compared with inactive homes as shown 
in Figure 5, it appears that activity in the home generally raises the child’s 
level of activity in nursery school, and again it raises both the rebellious 
non-conforming aspects as well as the socially positive aspects. Activity 
and democracy have similar effects, but it is possible to differentiate be- 
tween them. Activity in the home seems to affect the variables describing 
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Fic. 6. High activity in democratic homes increases the shaded variables. 


shows the effect of activity in democratic homes. The shaded variables are 
those which are significantly greater in democratic active homes than in 
democratic inactive homes: aggressiveness, competitiveness, quarrelsome- 
ness and resistance, plus curiosity on the one side, and on the other emo- 
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tional excitability, intensity of emotional response and impatience. Cruelty 
too is almost significantly greater. 

These findings indicate the advisability of attempting to discriminate 
among the various kinds of democratic homes. In the inactive democratic 
homes there is, by comparison with the active homes, more detachment 
of parent and child; democracy.is more casual and less ideological; the 
level of verbal interchange which characterizes democratic homes is more 
lethargic and spasmodic; there is more laissez-faire and less leadership. In 
this type of home the effects of democracy are less marked than in a home 
where there is a high level of interaction. That such a condition would 
result in a less active approach to the world is reasonable. Hereditary 
factors probably play a role, but in addition, an unresponsive environment 
can certainly stultify active expressiveness and aggressiveness toward the 
world. The child requires not only freedom but response and encourage- 
ment if his wishes and his emotions are to be expressed actively, particu- 
larly in his relations to people. 

These findings suggest that the predominant effect of parent behavior 
upon the socialization of the preschool child is to raise or lower his will- 
ingness and ability to behave actively toward his environment. Freedom 
and permissiveness in the home by not punishing his active explorations 
and his aggressive reactions to frustrations, permits the child to become 
active, outgoing and spontaneous. Freedom alone does not, however, ac- 
tively encourage the development of spontaneity; a high level of inter- 
action between the parent and child is required to push the child into 
activity, particularly of the interpersonal variety. The child’s expressive- 
ness must be elicited by the parent’s spontaneous expression of warmth 
and emotionality, and the child’s attempts to establish emotional contacts 
with other people must be greeted with warmth and reciprocation, if he 
is to develop the pattern of habitual expressiveness. 

This activity level of the child seems a prerequisite for socialization, 
but it is obviously not the whole picture. A high level of activity is accom- 
panied, during the preschool years, by non-conformity and rebelliousness. 
At this early age, the child responds to stimulation in a generalized and 
undifferentiated manner, not as yet discriminating between the social and 
the anti-social forms of activity. The active child, by predisposition of 
environmental encouragement, is able to express his hostility, but by the 
age of four he has not, generally speaking, learned how to manage it. 
The inactive child, does not have the same problem of management of 
hostility; for him the problem is an intrapersonal one which cannot be 
adequately investigated by this sort of a statistical analysis of overt be- 
havior. The inactive child’s problem, on the overt level, is that of achieving 
a satisfactory degree of social interaction. The important question from a 
practical point of view might be stated as follows, “Which of these various 
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patterns of preschool behavior is most likely to lead to a healthy adjust- 
ment?” We in child development seem at present to believe that spon- 
taneity, even if it involves rebelliousness, is a sign of good prechool 
adjustment. Whether that belief is true, true in some cases, or untrue, must 
be discovered by further research. 


C. Culture Patterns as Sources 
of Values 
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Movie Analyses in the Study of Culture * 


MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN 


THIS PAPER will be concerned with the analysis of the content of fiction (or 
entertainment) films in relation to the study of culture. Other kinds of films 
and other modes of approach will not be discussed. So, for instance, I shall 
not attempt to deal with propaganda, documentary, or experimental films. 
I shall leave aside the investigation of such topics as film history, film 
production, film technique, the relation of visual to sound effects, com- 
parison of the film with other media such as the novel, questions of 
aesthetic evaluation. 

First, I shall consider briefly the theoretical background of film analysis 
in relation to cultural studies. Second, I shall elaborate and illustrate pro- 
cedures for the analysis of movie content. (I shall confine myself to 
questions of interpretation and shall not discuss observational procedure, 
for instance, with respect to frequency of viewing the same film, methods 
of note taking, etc.) I shall attempt to indicate how recurrent movie 
themes are related to variables of dynamic psychology, and how one can 
on this basis characterize groups of films within a given culture and com- 
pare films of different cultures. Third, I shall indicate some relations of 
movie themes to their cultural context, pointing out certain of the problems 
involved in connecting movie plots with real-life behavior and character. 


1, BACKGROUND OF THE CULTURAL STUDY OF MOVIES 


It is useful to bear in mind the relation of movie plots to stories and 
dramas in other and older media, and to recognize some of the theoretical 
* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Margaret Mead and 


Rhoda Métraux (Eds.), The study of culture at a distance. Chicago: Univ- of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the University of Chicago. 
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antecedents of the recently developed skill of movie interpretation. The 
analysis of literary and other art forms in relation to their cultural contexts 
has developed from the convergence of a number of trends in modern 
thought. Of these the following may be noted here: 

a. Philosophical theories of the differences of art styles of different 
epochs. The German and French romantics attempted to express what 
they felt to be major and discontinuous differences in the outlook on life 
of the ancient world and that of the modern world, and connected with 
them differences in what they called classic and romantic art styles. A late 
and elaborate expression of this view appeared in the work of Spengler 
(13), in which for each of a number of cultures the styles of art, religion, 
philosophy, science, technology, and social organization were seen as 
interrelated. 

b. The interpretation of folklore as a culture trait. Traditional tales, 
having been variously interpreted as concealing remote historical hap- 
penings, containing allegories or figurative explanations of events in 
nature, and so on, came increasingly to be regarded as expressions of the 
attitudes, daydreams, ethics, and mode of life of the people among whom 
they were told. This approach, as formulated by Boas and by Benedict 
(4), parallels on a more empirical level the approach of the romantic 
philosophers to the productions of historical cultures. 

c. Universal psychological motifs as sources of recurrent mythological 
themes. After Freud had recognized the relation of the Oedipus myth to 
a universal human conflict, Otto Rank wrote Der Mythus von der Geburt 
des Helden (10), in which he showed a common pattern in myths of 
various sources (of the birth of Buddha, of Jesus, et al.). Rank carried this 
approach further in Das Inzest Motiv in Dichtung und Sage (11), in 
which he also applied the idea that the manner of expressing certain com- 
mon themes varies through time. The relation of mythology to universal 
human fantasies has been most elaborated by the school of Jung (cf., for 
instance, the recent Hero with a Thousand Faces by Joseph Campbell, 
6). 

d. Studies of the work of individual artists in relation to their life 
histories. This was also initiated by Freud (8), in his study of Leonardo, 
and has remained the preferred approach to art of the Freudian school 
(cf., for instance, Marie Bonaparte’s book on Poe, 5; Ella Sharpe’s essays 
on Shakespeare, 12). 

Contemporary cultural anthropology combines something from each 
of these approaches in interpreting art productions. It looks for regularities 
running through all the productions of a culture: its religious rituals, 
secular dances, myths, ornaments, and the like. At the same time it relates 
these to genetic psychological material drawn from the typical life cycle 
of individuals of the given culture. The universal psychological motifs 
serve to guide the observation both of the life course of members of the 
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culture and of their artistic and other productions. The analysis of 
Balinese dances in their relation to other aspects of Balinese life, and 
especially to the characteristic parent-child relations, in the work of 
Margaret Mead, Gregory Bateson (Bateson and Mead, 2), and Jane Belo 
(3) is illustrative. 

While a variety of considerations are combined in the analysis of a work 
of art from the point of view of its cultural relevance, such an analysis is 
also selective. This selectivity may be expressed in terms of grouping: 
With what other works are we going to group this one for the purpose of 
our study? For the purpose of cultural studies, we group the work with 
others that have been produced by members of the same culture. That we 
choose to work with this grouping of material does not exclude the useful- 
ness for other purposes of other groupings. A particular work of art may 
be grouped with other works of the same artist and we may try to see what 
are his characteristic themes and ways of treating them. It may be grouped 
with other works of a particular school of art, with other works of its 
period, with other works in the same medium, with all other productions 
growing out of human fantasy. According to the grouping we choose we 
will get formulations of different levels of generality and pay attention to 
different orders of likeness and variation. The generalizations obtained 
from one kind of grouping do not preclude those from another. Thus, for 
instance, we may want to consider Oedipus, Hamlet, and The Brothers 
Karamazov from the point of view of their common aspect as Oedipal 
tragedies. If we want to take into consideration the culture and epoch in 
which these various works were produced, while not denying their common 
features, we should proceed to analyze the different ways in which they 
deal with their common problem. For this purpose we should look for 
relations between each of these works and others of its culture and epoch, 
and so on. 

In the analysis of works of art for the purpose of cultural studies, cross- 
cultural comparisons, whether explicit or implicit, are indispensable. With- 
out such comparisons we may attribute to a particular culture tendencies 
that are more widely shared (cf. Spengler, 13). Thus, for instance, an 
attempt to reconcile goodness and badness in a woman is common to the 
literature and the drama of a number of Western cultures (and also, among 
other things, distinguishes them from cultures in which this emotional 
problem does not occur). If we want to distinguish between, let us say, 
French and American cultures, we must analyze the different ways in 
which they proceed to reconcile goodness and badness in their dramatic 
heroines. (A useful exercise for the beginner in cultural analysis of films 
is to compare films of two or more cultures which deal with a common 
topic such as the one mentioned.) 
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2. PROCEDURES IN ANALYZING MOVIE CONTENT 


A general approach to the interpretation of movie content is as follows: 
(1) We have a set of concepts and propositions from dynamic psychology 
(e.g., those having to do with Oedipal conflicts). (2) These suggest a 
number of variables that can be illustrated in film content (e.g., father-son 
relations). (3) A particular way of handling such a variable in a film 
constitutes a theme (e.g., the father figure attacking the son figure). (4) 
Such a theme may be interpreted by applying propositions of dynamic 
psychology. We formulate a hypothesis about the derivation of the theme 
from underlying psychological motives (e.g., the son’s hostility is pro- 
jected onto the father). 

In practice our observations and interpretations do not necessarily 
follow this logical sequence. We may observe a theme and subsequently 
attempt to relate it to variables derived from our psychological presup- 
positions. We may also be led by our observations to enlarge or modify 
our general psychological formulations. In other words, there is an inter- 
play between observations and general ideas; the movement between them 
is in both directions. 

To elaborate further on variables and themes, a variable indicates a 
general area to be observed, such as father-son relations, mother-son 
relations, father-daughter relations. A theme is the way in which a par- 
ticular variable is repeatedly concretized in the productions of a particular 
culture. Thus, for instance, the moral superiority of a son (or son figure) 
to a father (or father figure) is a theme of American films; the moral 
superiority of a father (or father figure) to a son (or son figure) is a theme 
of British films. These two themes represent different positions in relation 
to the variable of father-son relations. Their relation to a common variable 
provides a basis for comparison. 

A theme is a unit that recurs. That we look for recurrences is not a 
peculiar point of film analysis, but is rather a requirement of scientific 
method, which is concerned not with the unique instance but with regulari- 
ties. In the preliminary phase of our analysis, what we take as a theme is 
a matter of convenience. It can be anything from a single image to a total 
plot configuration. Eventually one attempts to work out interconnections 
among the themes one has observed in the films of a particular culture. 
The procedure might be described in somewhat this way. To begin with, 
if we have seen one film of a particular culture, or several, or a considerable 
number, but have not yet begun any analysis of them, we are apt to have 
some vague over-all impressions of their atmosphere. If we think of going 
to see a French film, an Italian, a Russian, a German, or an American 
film, we will anticipate a certain quality or flavor of each of these experi- 
ences, a certain recognizable world, characteristic of each. The aim of our 
analysis is to substitute for such inarticulate impressions a structured ac- 
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count of what has happened to produce them. In the transition from 
impressions to analysis, we work with themes of various degrees of par- 
ticularity and inclusiveness. 

We may cite as illustration a variety of themes, and also suggest in part 
the way they work into larger constructs. A recurrent theme of British 
films is the image of a bowed blond head. We get some idea of the signifi- 
cance of this image in relation to the recurrent temptation and danger in 
British films of men destroying women they love. Kracauer (9) has observed 
in pre-Nazi German films the often repeated image of a man leaning his 
head on a woman’s bosom (and we may note that this persists in post- 
World War II German films). This is associated with a total plot theme 
in which the hero attempts to rebel against a petty and stufly family 
existence but fails, and returns to it beaten and chastened. A certain char- 
acter type may be taken as a theme, as for instance the good-bad girl of 
American films, or the prostitute redeemed by love in French films. The 
good-bad girl fits in with the larger thematic constellation of eating-your- 
cake-and-having-it in American films and the pervasive trend of denying 
painful experiences. One can have both the attractiveness of the bad girl 
and the loyalty of the good; and it is not necessary to acknowledge any 
disappointments in love. In the French alternative, even though the prosti- 
tute becomes exclusively devoted to the hero, her previous involvement 
with other men is recognized. 

The ways of characterizing certain groups may be taken as themes, as 
for instance the way in which the police are depicted. In American films 
the police are often mistaken, and the private investigator must solve the 
mystery. In British films, the police are almost always right. In both cases, 
the image of the police corresponds to the image of the father. 

The quality of relationships may be taken as a theme. Thus in American 
films the hero remains tentative in his feelings for an attractive unknown 
woman; if she turns out to be bad, he can always detach himself. In French 
films, the hero is more apt to become hopelessly bound to the beautiful 
unknown and is unable to free himself even when he learns of her wicked- 
ness. These alternatives are related to the general tendencies already men- 
tioned to deny love disappointments in American films and to evoke them 
in French films. 

One may also take a total plot configuration as a theme, for instance 
the recurrent plot of American film comedies in which the hero, alternating 
between delusions of strength and craven apprehensions of weakness, meets 
with a series of accidental circumstances, or events contrived by others 
without his knowledge, of such a sort that they confirm his fantasies of 
omnipotence. As a result of the benevolence of the environment he ends 
up ecstatically triumphant despite his almost complete incompetence. 

The level of concreteness or abstractness on which one works is largely 
a matter of convenience and individual preference. However, it is probably 
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useful on the whole to work initially with themes of considerable specificity, 
to stay close to the concreteness of the material. Eventually a number of 
related themes will group themselves together. This may be illustrated 
from a study of American movies (cf. Wolfenstein and Leites, 14). One 
of the most inclusive themes turned out to be that of false appearances. 
We found that forbidden wishes tended to be expressed as false appear- 
ances, and the eventual clearing-up of the false appearance had the signifi- 
cance of demonstrating that no one should be blamed or feel guilty for 
mere wishes. This generalization only emerged after we had observed a 
number of themes on a lower level of generality the interrelations of which 
were not at first evident. Thus we had observed the theme of the good-bad 
girl, the heroine who looks promiscuous but turns out to be quite innocent. 
We had similarly noted the recurrent predicament of the melodrama hero 
who is falsely accused, who looks guilty, but in the end succeeds in clearing 
himself. Comedies repeatedly presented situations where to an inquisitive 
but mistaken bystander a young couple seemed to be having an illicit 
affair, a husband seemed to be sharing his wife with his best friend, and 
so on. Presumably we might by an intellectual leap have arrived at the 
general concept of false appearances at an early stage of our analysis, in 
which case we would have had to proceed to observe in detail the various 
subthemes in which this major theme was illustrated. Proceeding in either 
direction is feasible, but it seems likely that if high-level generalizations 
are attempted at too early a stage, insufficient attention may be paid to 
the wealth of illustrative variations. 

Within any one film a number of themes are apt to be repeated. For 
instance, Gregory Bateson (1) analyzes the two occasions on which the 
hero confronts death in Hitlerjunge Quex, the first in which his mother 
commits suicide by turning on the gas and the hero barely escapes, the 
second in which he is murdered by the Communists. The attendant cir- 
cumstances of each of these deaths are remarkably similar. Each follows 
an achievement on the hero’s part, and is associated with a beloved woman. 
Each is represented by a billowing movement on the screen (of gas, of a 
fluttering flag), and by a change from darkness to light. Each marks a 
change in the hero’s status and is preceded by words of his anticipating a 
wonderful future. This repeated sequence within the film was underscored 
by analogous sequences in other Nazi films, and was interpreted by Bate- 
son as expressing a mystical expectation of passing “through death to a 
millennium.” 

Similarly, Erik H. Erikson in his study of the film The Childhood of 
Maxim Gorky (7) observes how repeatedly the young hero, confronted 
with family scenes of intense emotional excitement, watches but does not 
participate. Thus non-participation is interpreted as expressing resistance 
to emotional temptations that would bind the young hero to the old way 
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of life. By non-participation he reserves himself for another world of the 
future. 

We may proceed to make more explicit the characteristics of variables 
and themes used in the kind of film analysis described here (cf. Wolfenstein 
and Leites, 14). Any number of other variables besides those so far il- 
lustrated might be chosen. For instance, we might observe the number of 
characters who appear on the screen at any moment. How many and how 
long are the sequences in which no characters appear, in which one 
character appears alone, in which only two characters appear, or three 
characters, or more, and what is the pattern of alternation of such se- 
quences? We should be inclined to say that variables of this sort would 
be likely to be meaningful for us only in relation to other variables, of 
more direct psychological import, as, for instance, the emotional signifi- 
cance of being alone, the meaning of the larger group in relation to the 
individual’s wishes, and so on. The main variables with which we work 
are chosen because they are related to what we presume to be major emo- 
tional concerns of the producers and the audiences. On the whole our 
assumptions about what is emotionally important derive from contempo- 
rary dynamic psychology. Having observed certain recurrent themes that 
illustrate a certain variable, we proceed to interpret them in terms of the 
underlying psychological presuppositions which guided us in our selection 
of the variable. In this we are advancing hypotheses about the emotional 
processes in the producers and the audiences. These hypotheses would 
require verification by more direct study of members of these two groups. 

To indicate schematically these interrelations, suppose our variable is 
father-son relations. Behind our choice of this variable is our knowledge 
of Oedipal conflicts and their role in emotional development. We find in 
a certain group of American films that father figures appear as criminal 
and dangerously attacking; the hero would be justified in killing them in 
self-defense, but usually someone else does this for him. In interpreting 
such a fantasy, we regard it as a variety of solution of Oedipal conflicts, 
one in which a particular combination of defenses has been employed. 
So, for instance, the Oedipal hostility of the son appears to be projected 
into the father; it is denied in the son, thus relieving him of guilt. The 
son is given a moral justification for attacking the father, since the father 
attacks him first. However, the son does not destroy the father; someone 
does it for him. His hostility, even though justified, is again projected. 
Here the mechanism of projection seems to operate to reduce guilt for 
Oedipal hostility both by denying it and by justifying it. In making such 
an interpretation we are assuming that this sort of transformation of 
Oedipal conflicts has gone on in the producers in their invention of such 
plots and that the film may offer similar emotional solutions to the audi- 
ences. (We do not infer that in actual life producers and audiences resolve 
their Oedipal conflicts in this way. We consider only the derivation and 
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the impact of the fantasy conveyed in the film. We shall have something 
to say later about the relations between such fantasies and actual character. ) 

We may now illustrate more fully the relation of a variable to a group 
of themes. Let us take as our variable a situation in which one character 
is the onlooker in the relation of a man and women to each other. If we 
consider some of the emotional undertones we would expect such a situa- 
tion to evoke, we note that it is obviously related to Oedipal conflicts. 
However, it is more specific; it focuses on the situation where the child 
discovers, or further observes, the relationship between the parents and 
reacts to the fact of his exclusion from it. We would consider this to be 
a major background experience contributing to the emotional significance 
of scenes where an onlooker observes a couple. It is often useful for pur- 
poses of observation to choose as our variable a situation of this sort which 
is close to the level of concrete content. In practice we do not choose such 
a variable in advance, but decide to work with it when we find that themes 
illustrating it occur in our material. We have found the variable of the 
onlooker and the couple frequently illustrated in both American and 
French films. (British films seem to be less often concerned with it.) 

Some of the most recurrent themes dealing with the onlooker and the 
couple in American films are the following: 

1. The hero sees the heroine with another man and suspects that there 
is some intense relation between them. He later learns that the relation he 
imagined between them never existed (Gilda; The Big Sleep). 

2. The hero observes a couple together but what happens between them 
is repulsive or pitiable rather than enviable. For instance, the hero sees 
through the window that the husband shoots his wife and then commits 
suicide (The Strange Love of Martha Ivers). 

3. A comic character sees the hero and heroine together and mistakenly 
imagines they are having an illicit affair, or sees the hero or heroine with 
another partner and again imagines an illicit relation. Nothing is really 
happening between the observed couple (She Wouldn’t Say Yes; Guest 
Wife). 

4. A friend of the hero observes the hero and heroine and assumes a 
bored, little-boyish attitude toward their being so romantic: “Do I have 
to listen to all this mush?” (Pardon My Past) This is closely related to 
the instance where a kid brother, not yet eligible for romance, finds the 
amorous entanglements of an older brother and sister “all very dumb” 
(Kiss and Tell). 

5. A friendly onlooker promotes the relation of the couple. This may 
be an elderly parental character, but it may even be the heroine’s rival 
for the hero’s love who, having lost out, quickly shifts to becoming a 
friend of the family (Love Letters; The Bells of St. Mary's; Adventure). 

To summarize the main trends in this material: The observed couple 
do not do anything, or if they do it is not anything that could arouse 
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jealousy or envy, but just the opposite. If the onlooker is jealous, he learns 
that this feeling was ungrounded (the couple did not do anything). More 
often the onlooker is not affected by what he observes, or thinks he ob- 
serves. He may be just a comical passer-by, unrelated to the couple. Or 
he may be a friend, but then he is humorously indifferent to their involve- 
ment with each other, or else he may help to promote it. 

French films frequently present the following themes in the treatment 
of the onlooker and the couple: 

1. The hero first sees a beautiful woman alone, thinks of her as pure, 
and falls in love with her. Later he sees her together with another man 
with whom she is seriously involved. This disastrous discovery does not 
undo the hero’s attachment to the woman, which proves fatal for him 
(Panique; La Passionelle; Martin Roumagnac). 

2. An onlooker who is debarred from love sees an amorous couple 
and reacts with despair or rage. A precocious bespectacled twelve-year- 
old girl, for instance, sees her aunt’s lover enter the aunt’s bedroom. As 
the door closes, she bursts into a storm of tears (Le Corbeau). A hideous 
dwarf or an embittered spinster may react to their experiences as onlookers 
of others’ happiness with vindictive fury (L'Eternel Retour; L'Amour 
autour de la Maison). 

3. A man who has suffered disappointment in love directs a play in 
which the woman he loves and his successful rival appear as happy lovers 
while he looks on (Les Enfants du Paradis; Le Silence Est d’Or). 

The main tendencies expressed in these scenes are the following: The 
relation between the observed couple is an intense and enviable one. The 
onlooker experiences great suffering in observing them. He may already 
be in love with one of them so that the discovery of their relation is a 
painful surprise and disappointment to him. But even if he is not closely 
involved with them, the realization of his loveless and excluded position 
is extremely bitter. The onlooker’s involvement with the couple may be 
fatal for him, or may move him to destructive rage toward them. The 
onlooker may re-evoke his suffering by repeating the occasion of it in a 
dramatic performance. 

The French treatment of the onlooker and the couple is in marked 
contrast to the American treatment. We may now proceed to an interpre- 
tation of these alternate themes. If we assume that a major source for 
fantasies about the couple and the observer is the childhood situation in 
which the child observes the parental couple and discovers a relation be- 
tween them from which he is excluded, it would seem that French and 
American makers of films have handled very differently the emotions 
evoked by this experience. French films seem to repeat with relatively 
little distortion the painful feelings involved in the original situation. The 
observed couple are indeed intensely bound to each other, The onlooker 
suffers from the awareness of his exclusion. The experience of the little 
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boy who has loved the mother before he became aware of her relation 
to the father is repeated in the plots where the hero makes a corresponding 
discovery about the woman he loves, whom he has first seen alone and then 
later sees with the other man. The difficulty of giving up this loved woman 
(the mother), the possible disastrous consequence (for the man who can- 
not free himself from his involvement with the parental couple), the 
chagrin, the despair, and the murderous rage, are recognizably reproduced. 
A probable motive for this re-evocation is suggested by the plots in which 
the hero as dramatist transforms his love disappointment into a play. 
Through such a transformation one can experience actively what one 
previously has undergone passively, and one may by going over it inure 
oneself to the painful experience. Further observations have suggested 
that this may be a fairly pervasive motive in the formation of plots of 
French films—we can reduce suffering from the numerous inevitable 
frustrations of life by again and again facing the painful situations. In 
this way our unrealistic wishes may become chastened and our tolerance 
for frustration be increased. The principle is similar to that of Mithridates, 
who by taking a little poison every day succeeded in becoming immune 
to it. 

In American film plots the experience of the child with the parents 
seems to have undergone much more distortion. The device of denial 
seems to have been extensively applied. Nothing happens between the 
observed couple, or at least nothing enviable. The onlooker, whether in- 
volved with the couple or just a passer-by, is unaffected by envy or jeal- 
ousy. Though he may himself be loveless, the sight of the couple’s happi- 
ness does not rouse any longing in him. The sequence of childhood events 
in which the little boy first loves his mother and then discovers her relation 
to the father is reversed in the plot where the hero first sees the heroine 
with another man, then later learns that there is no relation between them. 
The choice of this sort of solution to an emotional problem is illustrated 
in other aspects of American films. As we have already remarked, there 
is a tendency to deny painful feelings or feelings that involve conflict (as, 
for instance, hostility toward the father). There is a tendency to deny 
disappointing experiences. Also emotional involvement with the past, with 
the family one comes from, is apt to be represented as tenuous or easily 
dissolved. But even more recent attachments, if they threaten to lead to 
danger or distress, are relatively easily abandoned. The hero does not re- 
main hopelessly bound to a woman who turns out to be bad. He is apt 
to keep his feeling for her rather tentative until he has investigated her 
sufficiently. Liability to serious disappointment or frustration appears as 
much less an inevitable part of life than it does in French films. 

To sum up, in the treatment of the onlooker and the couple, French 
films seem to re-evoke the feelings of disappointment of the child in order 
to inure us to them. American film plots tend to solve the problem by deny- 
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ing that anything painful has happened. The differences in themes are 
derived from the choice of different devices for resolving a common emo- 
tional problem. 

Our actual procedure in the study of films is somewhat less neat and 
simple than this account may suggest. Scenes involving an onlooker and 
a couple occur here and there in the scores of films we see. They are 
recorded along with a large number of other themes and tentatively in- 
terpreted in a variety of ways, depending on their varying contexts. As 
we begin to organize our data, we may decide to group some of it around 
the variable of the onlooker and the couple. The material we group 
around this variable will be at least in part relevant to a number of other 
variables, for instance, goodness and badness in women, the significance 
of looking. That is, some of the onlooker and couple material will also be 
classified with other material relating to goodness and badness in women, 
and so on. Moreover, we will be working throughout on continually modi- 
fied formulations of a fairly inclusive sort in which we attempt to connect 
up a large number of themes in French films or in American films. The 
analysis of the onlooker and couple themes given here is not arrived at 
until a rather late stage in our over-all analysis of French and American 
films. 


3. MOVIE THEMES AND THEIR CULTURAL CONTEXT 


Let us now turn to consider the relation between the psychological 
processes we take to be characteristic of a particular culture in the develop- 
ment of movie plots and the prevailing real life character structure of the 
producers and the audiences. On this extremely difficult question we can 
at least say that the relation is complicated and probably not uniform for 
different cultures. For instance, we have noted that French film plots seem 
frequently to derive from the motive of inuring oneself to the painful 
aspects of reality, while American film plots seem to be more often derived 
from the operation of projection and denial, Can we infer from this that 
French character is more dominated by the reality principle, while Ameri- 
ran character gives freer sway to unrealistic infantile mechanisms? Such 
an inference would not be warranted. Americans may be readier to regress 
for purposes of fantasy enjoyment. The French, on the other hand, may 
strive to achieve in art an attitude of wise resignation that they do not 
necessarily maintain in real-life situations. In other words, the possible 
relations between character and preferred fantasies are numerous. We 
cannot simply infer one from the other. It is necessary to have independent 
evidence on both topics. 

We may, however, attempt to indicate, on the basis of admittedly frag- 
mentary evidence, some possible connections between movie fantasies and 
character structure. These connections are suggested less for their substan- 
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tive value than as illustrative of the kinds of relations that may be found. 
In films, as in drama generally, we experience vicariously the carrying- 
through of violent impulses to a degree that few of us can manage in 
actuality. This unleashed dramatic violence assumes a variety of forms. 
For instance, frequently in British films (as, for instance, also in many 
British novels, from Clarissa on) the victim is a woman. We see numerous 
heroes who are driven by an impulse to destroy the women they love, or 
for whom this is a terrible temptation, or who, despite their struggles, are 
carried away by this impulse, or who, though blameless, suspect them- 
selves of such tendencies. A good father figure warns and guards the hero 
against his destructive tendencies towards the woman (cf. Ghost of Ham- 
let’s Father: “Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive/ Against thy 
mother aught”). One of the indictments against an inadequate father 
figure is that he fails to prevent the hero from destroying the beloved 
woman. 

We may assume that the kind of defenses that are erected against de- 
structive tendencies are related to the aim of these tendencies, which is 
variable, and to which fantasies give us a clue. If a major British fantasy 
of what would happen if destructive tendencies were set loose involves 
the destruction of a beloved woman, an appropriate defense against such 
tendencies would be their transformation via a reaction formation into 
tenderness and protective concern for the weak. Some observations of 
British character tend to suggest that this is a chosen defense against 
destructiveness. The protection of the weak, as exemplified in the well- 
known British preoccupation with prevention of cruelty to animals, seems 
to be a prominent British tendency. In other words, if fantasies as em- 
bodied in films show what unopposed impulses would look like, they can 
give us clues as to why certain defenses have been chosen in the struggle 
against impulses. 

In American films, by contrast, violence appears much more often 
as an attack against the hero by dangerous and powerful agencies. For 
protection against violence envisaged in this form, toughness rather than 
tenderness would seem to be an appropriate character trait. And it would 
seem that American men do value toughness to a higher degree than is the 
case with Britons. 

These instances suggest one possible kind of relation between chosen 
fantasies and character, but they also raise many more questions. We 
should like to know what sort of life experiences, starting with the family 
situation, have favored such different fantasies of what unleashed violence 
would look like. In the case of the British, why is male violence aimed 
to such a degree against women? In the American instance, what has 
encouraged the projection of destructiveness and consequent justification 
of toughness? We do not propose to answer these questions here, but raise 
them to indicate the extent of the problem. 
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We have suggested one possible kind of relation between chosen fan- 
tasies and character structure—that the fantasies represent impulse com- 
pletion while the related real-life character is constituted of defenses against 
these impulses. However, there are other possibilities. In some cases im- 
pulses may be carried through to a greater extent in actuality; fiction and 
life might parallel each other. There is some evidence to suggest that in 
Russian life there is a distinctive tendency to act out extreme fantasies. 
Literature and drama would thus tend to repeat or to anticipate actual 
events. For example, certain novels written in the period immediately 
following the Russian Revolution anticipated in remarkable detail the 
later extreme regimentation of life and also the trials of the Old Bolsheviks 
(cf. Zamiatin’s We; Rodonov’s Chocolate). 

Within a particular culture there may be certain areas where chosen 
fantasies and actual behavior are complementary, others where they are 
similar. In American films we find some themes that seem to correspond 
to real life. There is, for instance, the good-bad girl. This type of heroine, 
who looks so promiscuous, whose attractiveness is enhanced by her ap- 
parent involvement with other men, but who in the end turns out to love 
only the hero, seems to be a dramatic version of the American popular 
girl, who is attractive because she dates so many men, but who manages 
not to get too deeply involved with any of them until she finds the right one. 

There is the further possibility that in life certain impulses are carried 
through while in art defenses against these impulses are expressed. Erikson 
in analyzing the film of Maxim Gorky’s childhood is reminded of certain 
events of Russian history. There is a scene in the film in which the grand- 
father, after having beaten the boy, sits beside the boy’s bed and tries to 
conciliate him. Erickson (7), recalls in this connection the famous painting 
of Ivan the Terrible holding in his arms the corpse of his son whom he 
has murdered. And he recalls that not only Ivan, but also Peter the Great, 
murdered his son. We do not know whether in fact Ivan held his son in 
his arms after having murdered him. Possibly this posthumous love, guilt, 
and longing to undo appears in art more than in life in Russian culture. 
The serfs who killed the father of Dostoevsky probably did not feel the 
complicated repercussions of conscience of the sons of the murdered 
Karamazov. If this would be the case, we would have an instance where 
the crude unleashing of impulse is more extreme in life than in art. This 
would be the reverse of the relation we thought might obtain in British 
culture, where destruction raged in literature and gentleness was more the 
rule in life. 

We have considered the following possible relations between fiction and 
character: that a similar form of impulse gratification occurs in both; that 
fiction shows freedom of impulse and character defenses against it, and 
that conversely impulses are released in actuality while fiction expresses 
defenses against these impulses. There is a fourth possibility, that defenses 
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against impulse are expressed both in fiction and in real-life character. This 
could probably be illustrated in some Victorian literature (e.g. Coventry 
Patmore’s The Angel in the House). Clearly it would be an oversimplifica- 
tion to suppose that a particular culture might be characterized by a single 
type of relationship between fiction and life. One would have to work 
out, given adequate data, in which areas which kinds of relationships 
obtained. 

Let us consider briefly the relation between the circumstances of real 
life—for instance, in the kind of family relations that prevail—and the 
preferred fantasies of a given culture. In American life it would seem that 
children are encouraged to outgrow and surpass their parents. We do not 
need to go into the various factors that contribute to this. We will only 
remark that it is not considered ideal or adequate simply to reproduce 
the life of one’s parents, to live in the same house, to pursue the same 
occupations. The expectation that the children will surpass the parents 
would seem to contribute to several of the fantasies we have found to be 
recurrent in American films. The projection of the son’s bad impulses onto 
the father may be facilitated by the circumstance that from an early age 
the son is encouraged to regard himself as potentially superior to the 
father. Similarly, the fact that children are encouraged to strike out on 
their own rather than to wait for a paternal inheritance may facilitate the 
fantasy that old emotional bonds are easily dissolved. The converse would 
seem to have been the case in France, where family property was trans- 
mitted and preserved from generation to generation, and children often 
had to wait well into middle age to achieve independence, which only 
came with the parent's death. The theme of French films having to do 
with the difficulty of detaching oneself from old involvements may be 
related to this, What accounts for the preference for one or another ar- 
rangement of family life is a further question, and one we cannot answer. 

In view of what has just been said, we should perhaps qualify our 
earlier remarks about French and American handling of the onlooker and 
couple situation. In interpreting these contrasting treatments we implied 
that different defenses were being employed to cope with the same emo- 
tional experience. We should now add that not only in fantasy productions 
but also in life the original family situation has been treated in different 
ways. The disappointment that an American little boy feels in discovering 
the love relation between his parents is qualified from the start by his being 
treated by both parents as one who is bound to surpass his father. In 
French families, the childhood experience may well have been more 
poignant insofar as the little boy felt that it would be long before he 
succeeded the father, whom he would never surpass. It seems that the 
fantasies about father figures in American films may be on a more infantile 
level because in life the son’s conscious concern with the father is apt to 
come to an end as soon as the son is grown up. In France, where the 
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grown-up son was still much involved with his family of origin, the image 
of the father was apt to be worked over in the light of adult experience, 
and the more complicated and sympathizable father figures of French 
films (so often portrayed by the late Raimu) would seem to have developed 
from this. 

To sum up these latter points, which are intended to be merely sug- 
gestive, the way in which family and other relationships are styled in a 
particular culture probably contributes to the preference for certain fan- 
tasies. The form the real life relationships assume may be reflected in the 
favored fantasies. Depending on the defensive structure embodied in pre- 
vailing character types, preferred fantasies may coincide with or represent 
the opposite of actual behavior. Since the possible relations between the 
preferred fantasies of a culture embodied in films, and other art forms, and 
actual character are so various one cannot infer one from the other; it is 
necessary to have independent information on both in order to see how 
they are related. 
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English and Americans: Values in the 


Socialization Process i 


MAURICE L. FARBER 


A. THE PROBLEM 


Ir Is By Now almost a methodological tradition among students of culture 
and personality to focus upon the process of socialization of the child. 
While such a focus has on occasion neglected institutional factors acting 
upon the adult and limited itself doctrinairely to orthodox psychoanalytic 
factors, there can be little doubt that influences of massive importance 
have been revealed by this approach. 

The socialization process can be directly studied by observation of 
the interaction of the child with his parents and associates, a method 
presenting formidable difficulties. Another possibility is to study the stated 
values and expectations of adults in a society with regard to childhood. 
To be sure, such verbalizations may well include projection, rationalization, 
and perhaps reaction-formation, but it is nevertheless a plausible assump- 
tion that they will also embody dominant and formative values of the 
society. It is this latter approach which is employed in the present study 
of English and American cultures. 

The technique, similarly applied in the two countries, consisted in sub- 
mitting to adults for completion, as a projective device, the following 


incomplete sentence: 
“A properly brought-up child should be...” 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Journal of 


Psychology, 1953, 36, 243-250. 
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All the subjects were insurance clerks, based upon the rationale that the 
selection of comparable occupational groups would control class and other 
subcultural differences and leave a relatively “pure” residue of national 
differences. The specific occupation of insurance clerks was selected be- 
cause it has a similar position in the structures of the two nations, a situa- 
tion that does not obtain for a number of other occupations such as the 
civil service which has a higher status in England than in America. Data 
were obtained from 32 cases in England and 81 in the U. S. The method 
of the study as well as problems of the sampling are discussed in detail in 
a previous article (2). 


B. BASIC DATA 


The qualities given in the replies were categorized into those expected 
to be predominantly British and those expected to be predominantly 
American on the basis of hypotheses derived from the writer’s previous 
study (2). The hypotheses are as follows: 

1. The British in the socialization of their children aim at a non- 
threatening personality structure through the strong suppression of anti- 
social impulses by inner controls. The main anxiety is that the forbidden 
impulses will break through the controls. 

2. The American socialization process, it is hypothesized, aims at a 
smoothly functioning individual, sensitive to interpersonal expectations, 
possessing a variety of skills enabling him to cope efficiently with his social 
environment. The main anxieties are that spontaneity and individuality 
might be crushed in the process and that values like sincerity and honesty 
might be compromised. 

The actual findings, which support these hypotheses, are presented in 
Tables 1 and 2. 


Taste 1. Percentages of British and American Respondents Listing Various Qualities 
as Desirable in a Properly Brought-up Child 


QUALITY HYPOTHESIZED AS PREDOMINANTLY BRITISH 


QUALITY BRITISH AMERICAN 
Good manners, politeness, courtesy 53 43 
Obedience 31 20 
Thoughtfulness about others 16 12 
Self-reliance 19 1 
Create no nuisance 16 0 
Hold his own without aggression 6 0 
Self-control 6 0 
Kindness 13 2 
Kindness to animals 9 0 


Total number of respondents (32) (81) 


} 
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Taste 2. Percentages of British and American Respondents Listing Various Qualities 
as Desirable in a Properly Brought-up Child 


a 


QUALITIES HYPOTHESIZED AS PREDOMINANTLY AMERICAN 


QUALITY BRITISH AMERICAN 

Respect for parents, adults, authority 19 30 
Sincere, honest 12 22 
Getting along with others, mixing well 0 11 
Unselfish 0 9 
Well-behaved 3 7 
All-aroundness 0 4 
Individuality, originality 6 15 
Neatness 3 6 
Influenced by religion 6 11 
Loving 3 6 
Feels loved by parents 0 4 
Not spoiled 0 4 
Genial, good-natured 0 2 
Intelligent 0 2 
Taught about sex 0 2 

Total number of respondents (32) (81) 


Although the number of mentions of any particular quality is generally 
too small for differences to be statistically significant, the totals of the 
qualities hypothesized for the two nations are different at a high level of 
statistical significance. Thus, of the total classified qualities mentioned by 
the British, 76 per cent fall into the group hypothesized as British, while 
only 37 per cent of the qualities mentioned by the Americans fall into this 
group. Of the total classified qualities mentioned by the Americans, 63 
per cent fall into the group hypothesized as American, while 24 per cent 
of the qualities mentioned by the British are to be found in this group. 


C. SOCIALIZATION OF THE BRITISH CHILD 


The pattern which appears to emerge reveals a strong attempt to sup- 
press impulses which are socially disturbing. Thus, for example, Subject 
B4 states “He should not plague the life out of his parents,” Subject B23 
would like him to be “unobtrusive,” and Subject B12 that he “not be 
cheeky.” Subject B8 states emphatically: “This is a must upon which I 
feel deeply: he must be well-behaved at meals.” Very little feeling of this 
sort was expressed by the Americans. The category in the statistical table 
“Create No Nuisance,” in which the British replies outnumber the Ameri- 
can, exhibits this suppressive orientation directly while the categories 
“Good Manners, Politeness, Courtesy,” “Thoughtfulness about Others,” 
and “Kindness to Animals” reveal its more positive manifestations. “Kind- 
ness to Animals,” which is never mentioned by the Americans, is of rather 
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special interest, having been noted by informal observers as being peculi- 
arly British. It is possible, if one may be allowed to speculate, that animals, 
as has been suggested by Rorschach experts, stand for childish impulses, 
and that the kindness represents a nostalgic sympathy for the impulses in 
oneself which must be suppressed by society. 

“Obedience,” which is mentioned with considerable frequency by the 
Americans as well, would seem to involve both the desired end product 
of a non-threatening organism and the process for producing one. British 
Subject B7 states, for example, “Too many parents make the mistake of 
trying to reason with a very young child.” 

“Self-reliance” as stressed by the British respondents may be seen, 
similarly to the others, as a quality of individuals who do not constitute 
an overly-dependent burden upon their fellows. British Subject B9 spells 
it out: “... must be able to look after itself when traveling and away from 
home.” 

There is some evidence, though the number of replies is small, that the 
steering mechanism for this desired personality type is an inner one, i.e., 
“Self-control,” through an internalized set of values. In psychoanalytic 
terms this would involve a strong Super Ego formation. 

The major dilemma of socialization in England is to achieve a tight 
suppression of antisocial impulses which will somehow not break through 
the inner barriers. It is about this potential danger that anxiety exists. Such 
anxiety tinges the statement of Subject B25: “. . . to be able to hold his own 
without aggression.” 


D. SOCIALIZATION OF THE AMERICAN CHILD 


The American pattern aims at a smoothly functioning individual, 
equipped for getting ahead with a varied armament of social skills. Thus, 
Americans mention more frequently such qualities as “Intelligence,” “Neat- 
ness,” “Geniality and Goodnaturedness,” and “Knowledge of Sex.” ' At 
the same time, it is desired that the child be an “All-around” one, perhaps 
partly because such an individual is more genial but also because a flexible 
ability to shift skills is required in order to succeed. Respondent A3 feels 
that the child should have “a well-rounded schedule of activities, from 
Sunday School to sports and from helping his parents to playing amiably 
with both Johnny and Mary.” 

Yet these special skills are perhaps all subordinate to the broad all- 
important one of “Getting Along With Others,” a quality not mentioned 
at all by the British. Moreover the demand is rather for behavioral adjust- 
ment than that any particular feelings be connected with it. “Being Well- 
behaved” is more frequently mentioned by the Americans, Even such a 


1 The absence of any mention of sex by the British is congruent with their greater 
suppression of impulses, 
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statement as that of American Respondent A14, that a child be “cheerfully 
obedient,” seems less concerned with the feeling than the external appear- 
ance. 

An important difference between Americans and British emerges at this 
point. It is that the American stress is upon adjustment of the child to 
other children, while the British are much more concerned with their 
behavior toward adults. Thus, American Respondent A43 speaks of “being 
able to play together with other children in harmony” and American Re- 
spondent A14 of his being “well-adapted to his own age group,” while 
no similar sentiments are expressed by the British. The consequences of 
this difference in attitude will be discussed later in this paper. 

The impression emerges that the locus of control among the Americans 
is, in a way, more external than in the British. Thus, there is stress upon 
“Respect for Parents, Adults, and Authority” and being “Influenced by 
Religion.” 

An important American anxiety is that socialization will go too far and 
destroy individual impulses. For example, Respondent A43 says “Dis- 
cipline is necessary but it must not stifle the child’s growing individuality,” 
Respondent A61 that “He should be well-behaved but not too angelic,” 
Respondent A68 “respectfully and politely self-expressive,” and Respond- 
ent A59 “...to some extent a rascal.” 

Anxiety is probably also involved in the American insistence that the 
child be “Sincere, Honest” and “Unselfish.” The recognition that these 
qualities may not indeed always be the most efficient ones in achieving 
success and may at times be lacking in the behavior of oneself and one’s 
associates seems to result in an over-compensating stress upon them, a 
situation not obtaining among the British. 

Upward social mobility, which is implicit in the high valuation of social 
skills discussed above, is also more directly suggested, as in Respondent 
A2’s statement that a child “should have an equal chance of succeeding.” 
And yet a counter-pressure of moderation is involved, as in the statement 
of Respondent A7 “. . . adjust or content himself with what parents can 
offer, but later in years, try to gain more either in education or environ- 
ment.” Adjustment, i.e., adaptation of behavior to a situation, is indeed 
a peculiarly American concept. 

Finally, Jove appears as an element in several American responses, both 
in the form of the child’s “Receiving Love” and to his being “Loving.” 
Our data on this point are too meager to indicate the possible dynamics. 
It might be noted in this connection, however, that Gorer (3) has main- 
tained that for Americans love and success become equated, and that 
this develops an insatiable hunger for indications of love from others. 
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E. SOME CONGRUENCES 


The findings of the present study, based as they are upon a relatively 
small number of cases, are better viewed as suggestive than as conclusive. 
If, however, it can be demonstrated that they possess certain congruences 
with material independently arrived at by other investigations then the 
degree of confidence with which one can accept them is enormously in- 
creased. 

The strongly suppressive element of British socialization, with the ac- 
companying anxiety that antisocial impulses may break through, is revealed 
also in Kaldegg’s comparison of German and British boys (4), in which 
a projective technique demonstrated a marked disapproval by British 
children of “bullies,” i.e., those in whom forbidden aggressive and domi- 
neering impulses have broken through to constitute a threat. 

The contrast between British inner controls and the more externalized 
locus of control in Americans is to be noted as well in the work of Wolfen- 
stein and Leites (8), who showed that the plots of British films more 
frequently involved inner conflicts of motives, while the American films 
involved conflicts with outside forces. 

In a more recent paper Wolfenstein (9), on the basis of a comparative 
analysis of the Infant Care Bulletin of the United States Children’s Bureau 
for 1914 and 1942-45, notes a change from an earlier dread of strong and 
dangerous impulses in the child to a current view of infant impulses as 
harmless, which need no suppression but only to be safely diffused into a 
variety of activities. There is some resemblance of the earlier American 
attitudes to the present British ones, Suggesting that a divergence has taken 
place between the two cultures, With regard to present-day America, how- 
ever, our own findings would Suggest, not a random diffusion of impulse, 
but rather a sharp channelization into skills and sensitivities for control 
over the environment. 

Of considerable interest is the relation of the present material to the 
work of Riesman (7), whose hypothesis, roughly stated, involves a shift in 
American society from the inner-directed man, whose behavior is governed 
by values internalized early in life to the other-directed man, who is steered 
by the values and expectations of his peer-group. The inner-directed man 
cannot strictly be identified with the British character aims as described 
in the present study, but there can be no doubt that elements of inner- 
direction are to be found in the somewhat more complex constellation here 
described. Similarly, Riesman’s other-directed man is not inconsistent with 
some elements of the American character aim as described here: the stress 
upon getting along with others and mixing well, upon being “all-around” 
and upon “respect” for elders and authority, 

Entirely consonant with our data are the impressions of Margaret Mead 
(6) that English girls, in their handling of men’s sexual interest, depend 
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heavily upon the self-control of the English men, while American girls 
usually expect physical advances but possess techniques for controlling 
them. 

Bateson (1) has pointed to a difference between adult males in the two 
nations, most sharply evident, perhaps, in the behavior of lecturers. The 
Englishman talks quietly, from a position of assured strength, while the 
American is louder, more spectacularly bent upon making an impression. 
Bateson explains this difference on the basis of the rôles of the children 
in the two families: The British child is expected to sit quietly and listen 
respectfully to the quietly assured statements of the father, while the 
American child is himself encouraged to perform and is applauded for the 
brightness and charm of his performance. Leites (5) has noted that this 
analysis involves a basic difference in identification, i.e., the British child 
must at some point switch from the listening child réle to that of the 
quietly assured father, whereas the American child does not switch but 
remains the child stridently trying to impress. The findings of the present 
study would appear to offer a possible explanation: the British child’s 
behavior is strongly oriented toward not discommoding the tacitly superior 
adult world. The pressures are thus toward stepping into the preferable 
adult rôle in which he will become the central family figure, as soon as 
this is acceptable. The American child, in contrast, is more oriented toward 
his peer group of other children and in his contact with adults is rewarded 
for the “cute,” spontaneous attention-getting childishness of his behavior. 
The adult state is not implicitly held up as the ultimately desirable goal. 
He already is the central family figure. Learning theory would indicate 
that with such reinforcement the tendency would be to retain the childhood 
rôle and behavior. 

It will be recalled that the primary data upon which this paper is based 
are concerned with values and expectations concerning children. The so- 
cialization process in a society, however, has as its aim the production of 
certain kinds of adults. We may assume, therefore, a continuity, between 
these findings and the adult character structure in the two nations. We 
have indeed, if any be needed, evidence for this in the previous study by 
the present writer (2) in which the question concerned qualities admired 
most in adults and where the replies show considerable overlap with those 
considered desirable for children. 
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Protestantism and the 
Spirit of Capitalism ý 


MAX WEBER 


A GLANCE at the occupational statistics of any country of mixed religious 
composition brings to light with remarkable frequency a situation which 
has several times provoked discussion in the Catholic press and literature, 
and in Catholic congresses in Germany, namely, the fact that business 
leaders and owners of capital, as well as the higher grades of skilled labour, 
and even more the higher technically and commercially trained personnel 
of modern enterprises, are overwhelmingly Protestant. This is true not 
only in cases where the difference in religion coincides with one of na- 
tionality, and thus of cultural development, as in Eastern Germany be- 
tween Germans and Poles. The same thing is shown in the figures of 
religious affiliation almost wherever capitalism, at the time of its great 
expansion, has had a free hand to alter the social distribution of the 
population in accordance with its needs, and to determine its occupational 
structure. The more freedom it has had, the more clearly is the effect 
shown, It is true that the greater relative participation of Protestants in 
the ownership of capital, in management, and the upper ranks of labour 
in great modern industrial and commercial enterprises, may in part be 
explained in terms of historical circumstances which extend far back into 
the past, and in which religious affiliation is not a cause of the economic 


* Reprinted from The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism by Max Weber 
(translated by T. Parsons); used by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Pp. 35-40, 58-63, 66-68, 114-117. Extensive footnotes have been omitted. First 
published in Germany in 1904. 
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conditions, but to a certain extent appears to be a result of them. Participa- 
tion in the above economic functions usually involves some previous 
ownership of capital, and generally an expensive education; often both. 
These are to-day largely dependent on the possession of inherited wealth, 
or at least on a certain degree of material well-being. A number of those 
sections of the old Empire which were most highly developed economi- 
cally and most favoured by natural resources and situation, in particular 
a majority of the wealthy towns, went over to Protestantism in the six- 
teenth century. The results of that circumstance favour the Protestants even 
to-day in their struggle for economic existence. There arises thus the 
historical question: why were the districts of highest economic develop- 
ment at the same time particularly favourable to a revolution in the 
Church? The answer is by no means so simple as one might think. 

The emancipation from economic traditionalism appears, no doubt, to 
be a factor which would greatly strengthen the tendency to doubt the 
sanctity of the religious tradition, as of all traditional authorities. But it is 
necessary to note, what has often been forgotten, that the Reformation 
meant not the elimination of the Church’s control over everyday life, but 
rather the substitution of a new form of control for the previous one. It 
meant the repudiation of a control which was very lax, at that time scarcely 
perceptible in practice, and hardly more than formal, in favour of a regu- 
lation of the whole of conduct which, penetrating to all departments of 
private and public life, was infinitely burdensome and earnestly enforced. 
The rule of the Catholic Church, “punishing the heretic, but indulgent 
to the sinner,” as it was in the past even more than to-day, is now tolerated 
by peoples of thoroughly modern economic character, and was borne by 
the richest and economically most advanced peoples on earth at about the 
turn of the fifteenth century. The rule of Calvinism, on the other hand, as 
it was enforced in the sixteenth century in Geneva and in Scotland, at the 
turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in large parts of the Nether- 
lands, in the seventeenth in New England, and for a time in England itself, 
would be for us the most absolutely unbearable form of ecclesiastical con- 
trol of the individual which could possibly exist. That was exactly what 
large numbers of the old commercial aristocracy of those times, in Geneva 
as well as in Holland and England, felt about it. And what the reformers 
complained of in those areas of high economic development was not too 
much supervision of life on the part of the Church, but too little. Now 
how does it happen that at that time those countries which were most 
advanced economically, and within them the rising bourgeois middle 
classes, not only failed to resist this unexampled tyranny of Puritanism, 
but even developed a heroism in its defence? For bourgeois classes as such 
have seldom before and never since displayed heroism. It was “the last 
of our heroisms,” as Carlyle, not without reason, has said. 

But further, and especially important: it may be, as has been claimed, 
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that the greater participation of Protestants in the position of ownership 
and management in modern economic life may to-day be understood, in 
part at least, simply as a result of the greater material wealth they have 
inherited. But there are certain other phenomena which cannot be ex- 
plained in the same way. Thus, to mention only a few facts: there is a 
great difference discoverable in Baden, in Bavaria, in Hungary, in the type 
of higher education which Catholic parents, as opposed to Protestant, give 
their children, That the percentage of Catholics among the students and 
graduates of higher educational institutions in general lags behind their 
proportion of the total population, may, to be sure, be largely explicable 
in terms of inherited differences of wealth. But among the Catholic gradu- 
ates themselves the percentage of those graduating from the institutions 
preparing, in particular, for technical studies and industrial and com- 
mercial occupations, but in general from those preparing for middle-class 
business life, lags still farther behind the percentage of Protestants. On 
the other hand, Catholics prefer the sort of training which the humanistic 
Gymnasium affords. That is a circumstance to which the above explana- 
tion does not apply, but which, on the contrary, is one reason why so few 
Catholics are engaged in capitalistic enterprise. 

Even more striking is a fact which partly explains the smaller propor- 
tion of Catholics among the skilled labourers of modern industry. It is 
well known that the factory has taken its skilled labour to a large extent 
from young men in the handicrafts; but this is much more true of Protestant 
than of Catholic journeymen. Among journeymen, in other words, the 
Catholics show a stronger propensity to remain in their crafts, that is, they 
more often become master craftsmen, whereas the Protestants are at- 
tracted to a larger extent into the factories in order to fill the upper ranks 
of skilled labour and administrative positions. The explanation of these 
cases is undoubtedly that the mental and spiritual peculiarities acquired 
from the environment, here the type of education favoured by the religious 
atmosphere of the home community and the parental home, have deter- 
mined the choice of occupation, and through it the professional career. 

The smaller participation of Catholics in the modern business life of 
Germany is all the more striking because it runs counter to a tendency 
which has been observed at all times including the present. National or 
religious minorities which are in a position of subordination to a group 
of rules are likely, through their yoluntary or involuntary exclusion from 
positions of political influence, to be driven with peculiar force into eco- 
nomic activity. Their ablest members seek to satisfy the desire for recog- 
nition of their abilities in this field, since there is no opportunity in the 
service of the State. This has undoubtedly been true of the Poles in 
Russia and Eastern Prussia, who have without question been undergoing 
a more rapid economic advance than in Galicia, where they have been in 
the ascendant. It has in earlier times been true of the Huguenots in France 
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under Louis XIV, the Nonconformists and Quakers in England, and, last 
but not least, the Jew for two thousand years. But the Catholics in Ger- 
many have shown no striking evidence of such a result of their position. 
In the past they have, unlike the Protestants, undergone no particularly 
prominent economic development in the times when they were persecuted 
or only tolerated, either in Holland or in England. On the other hand, 
it is a fact that the Protestants (especially certain branches of the move- 
ment to be fully discussed later) both as ruling classes and as ruled, both 
as majority and as minority, have shown a special tendency to develop 
economic rationalism which cannot be observed to the same extent among 
Catholics either in the one situation or in the other. Thus the principal 
explanation of this difference must be sought in the permanent intrinsic 
character of their religious beliefs, and not only in their temporary ex- 
ternal historic-political situations. 


THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM 


The most important opponent with which the spirit of capitalism, in 
the sense of a definite standard of life claiming ethical sanction, has had 
to struggle, was that type of attitude and reaction to new situations which 
we may designate as traditionalism. In this case also every attempt at a 
final definition must be held in abeyance. On the other hand, we must 
try to make the provisional meaning clear by citing a few cases. We will 
begin from below, with the labourers. 

One of the technical means which the modern employer uses in order 
to secure the greatest possible amount of work from his men is the device 
of piece-rates. In agriculture, for instance, the gathering of the harvest is 
a case where the greatest possible intensity of labour is called for, since, 
the weather being uncertain, the difference between high profit and heavy 
loss may depend on the speed with which the harvesting can be done. 
Hence a system of piece-rates is almost universal in this case, And since 
the interest of the employer in a speeding-up of harvesting increases with 
the increase of the results and the intensity of the work, the attempt has 
again and again been made, by increasing the piece-rates of the workmen, 
thereby giving them an opportunity to earn what is for them a very high 
wage, to interest them in increasing their own efficiency, But a peculiar 
difficulty has been met with surprising frequency: raising the piece-rates 
has often had the result that not more but less has been accomplished in 
the same time, because the worker reacted to the increase not by increasing 
but by decreasing the amount of his work. A man, for instance, who at the 
rate of 1 mark per acre mowed 2% acres per day and earned 2% marks, 
when the rate was raised to 1.25 marks per acre mowed, not 3 acres, as 
he might easily have done, thus earning 3.75 marks, but only 2 acres, sO 
that he could still earn the 2% marks to which he was accustomed. The 
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opportunity of earning more was less attractive than that of working 
less. He did not ask: how much can I earn in a day if I do as much 
work as possible? but: how much must I work in order to earn the wage, 
21% marks, which I earned before and which takes care of my traditional 
needs? This is an example of what is here meant by traditionalism. A man 
does not “by nature” wish to earn more and more money, but simply 
to live as he is accustomed to live and to earn as much as is necessary 
for that purpose, Wherever modern capitalism has begun its work of in- 
creasing the productivity of human labour by increasing its intensity, it 
has encountered the immensely stubborn resistance of this leading trait 
of pre-capitalistic labour. And to-day it encounters it the more, the more 
backward (from a capitalistic point of view) the labouring forces are with 
which it has to deal. 

Another obvious possibility, to return to our example, since the appeal 
to the acquisitive instinct through higher wage-rates failed, would have 
been to try the opposite policy, to force the worker by reduction of his 
wage-rates to work harder to earn the same amount than he did before. 
Low wages and high profits seem even to-day to a superficial observer to 
stand in correlation; everything which is paid out in wages seems to involve 
a corresponding reduction of profits. That road capitalism has taken again 
and again since its beginning. For centuries it was an article of faith, that 
low wages were productive, i.e., that they increased the material results 
of labour so that, as Pieter de la Cour, on this point, as we shall see, quite 
in the spirit of the old Calvinism, said long ago, the people only work 
because and so long as they are poor. 

But the effectiveness of this apparently so efficient method has its limits. 
Of course the presence of a surplus population which it can hire cheaply 
in the labour market is a necessity for the development of capitalism. But 
though too large a reserve army may in certain cases favour its quantita- 
tive expansion, it checks its qualitative development, especially the transi- 
tion to types of enterprise which make more intensive use of labour. Low 
wages are by no means identical with cheap labour. From a purely quan- 
titative point of view the efficiency of labour decreases with a wage which 
is physiologically insufficient, which may in the long run even mean a 
survival of the unfit. The present-day average Silesian mows, when he 
exerts himself to the full, little more than two-thirds as much land as the 
better paid and nourished Pomeranian or Mecklenburger, and the Pole, 
the further East he comes from, accomplishes progressively less than the 
German, Low wages fail ‘even from a purely business point of view 
wherever it is a question of producing goods which require any sort of 


skilled labour, or the use of expensive machinery which is easily damaged, 


or in general wherever any great amount of sharp attention or of initiative 


is required. Here low wages do not pay, and their effect is the opposite 
of what was intended. For not only is a developed sense of responsibility 
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absolutely indispensable, but in general also an attitude which, at least 
during working hours, is freed from continual calculations of how the 
customary wage may be earned with a maximum of comfort and a mini- 
mum of exertion. Labour must, on the contrary, be performed as if it 
were an absolute end in itself, a calling. But such an attitude is by no 
means a product of nature. It cannot be evoked by low wages or high ones 
alone, but can only be the product of a long and arduous procss of educa- 
tion. To-day, capitalism, once in the saddle, can recruit its labouring force 
in all industrial countries with comparable ease. In the past this was 
in every case an extremely difficult problem. And even to-day it could 
probably not get along without the support of a powerful ally along the 
way, which, as we shall see below, was at hand at the time of its develop- 
ment. 

What is meant can again best be explained by means of an example. 
The type of backward traditional form of labour is to-day very often 
exemplified by women workers, especially unmarried ones. An almost 
universal complaint of employers of girls, for instance German girls, is 
that they are almost entirely unable and unwilling to give up methods of 
work inherited or once learned in favour of more efficient ones, to adapt 
themselves to new methods, to learn and to concentrate their intelligence, 
or even to use it at all. Explanations of the possibility of making work 
easier, above all more profitable to themselves, generally encounter a com- 
plete lack of understanding. Increases of piece-rates are without avail 
against the stone wall of habit. In general it is otherwise, and that is a point 
of no little importance from our view-point, only with girls having a 
specifically religious, especially a Pietistic, background. One often hears, 
and statistical investigation confirms it, that by far the best chances of 
economic education are found among this group. The ability of mental 
concentration, as well as the absolutely essential feeling of obligation to 
one’s job, are here most often combined with a strict economy which 
calculates the possibility of high earnings, and a cool self-control and 
frugality which enormously increase performance. This provides the most 
favourable foundation for the conception of labour as an end in itself, 
as a calling which is necessary to capitalism: the chances of overcoming 
traditionalism are greatest on account of the religious upbringing. This 
observation of present-day capitalism in itself suggests that it is worth 
while to ask how this connection of adaptability to capitalism with religious 
factors may have come about in the days of the early development of 
capitalism. For that they were even then present in much the same form 
can be inferred from numerous facts. For instance, the dislike and the 
persecution which Methodist workmen in the eighteenth century met at the 
hands of their comrades were not solely nor even principally the result 
of their religious eccentricities, England had seen many of those and more 
striking ones. It rested rather, as the destruction of their tools, repeatedly 
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mentioned in the reports, suggests, upon their specific willingness to work 
as we should say to-day. 

However, let us again return to the present, and this time to the 
entrepreneur, in order to clarify the meaning of traditionalism in his case. 


* * * * * 


Until about the middle of the past century the life of a putter-out was, 
at least in many of the branches of the Continental textile industry, what 
we should to-day consider very comfortable. We may imagine its routine 
somewhat as follows: The peasants came with their cloth, often (in the 
case of linen) principally or entirely made from raw material which the 
peasant himself had produced, to the town in which the putter-out lived, 
and after a careful, often official, appraisal of the quality, received the 
customary price for it. The putter-out’s customers, for markets any 
appreciable distance away, were middlemen, who also came to him, 
generally not yet following samples, but seeking traditional qualities, and 
bought from his warehouse, or, long before delivery, placed orders which 
were probably in turn passed on to the peasants. Personal canvassing of 
customers took place, if at all, only at long intervals. Otherwise corre- 
spondence sufficed, though the sending of samples slowly gained ground. 
The number of business hours was very moderate, perhaps five to six a 
day, sometimes considerably less; in the rush season, where there was one, 
more. Earnings were moderate; enough to lead a respectable life and in 
good times to put away a little. On the whole, relations among competitors 
were relatively good, with a large degree of agreement on the fundamentals 
of business. A long daily visit to the tavern, with often plenty to drink, 
and a congenial circle of friends, made life comfortable and leisurely. 

The form of organization was in every respect capitalistic; the entre- 
preneur’s activity was of a purely business character; the use of capital, 
turned over in the business, was indispensable; and finally, the objective 
aspect of the economic process, the book-keeping, was rational, But it was 
traditionalistic business if one considers the spirit which animated the 
entrepreneur: the traditional manner of life, the traditional rate of profit, 
the traditional amount of work the traditional manner of regulating the 
relationship with labour, and the essentially traditional cycle of customers 
and the manner of attracting new ones, All these dominated the conduct 
of the business, were at the basis, one may say, of the ethos of this group 
of business men. 

Now at some time this leisureliness was suddenly destroyed, and often 
entirely without any essential change in the form of organization, such as 
the transition to a unified factory, to mechanical weaving, etc. What 
happened was, on the contrary, often no more than this: some young man 
from one of the putting-out families went out into the country, carefully 
chose weavers for his employ, greatly increased the rigour of his super- 
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vision of their work, and thus turned them from peasants into labourers. 
On the other hand, he would begin to change his marketing methods by so 
far as possible going directly to the final consumer, would take the details 
into his own hands, would personally solicit customers, visiting them every 
year, and above all would adapt the quality of the product directly to their 
needs and wishes. At the same time he began to introduce the principle 
of low prices and large turnover. There was repeated what everywhere 
and always is the result of such a process of rationalization: those who 
would not follow suit had to go out of business. The idyllic state collapsed 
under the pressure of a bitter competitive struggle, respectable fortunes 
were made, and not lent out at interest, but always reinvested in the busi- 
ness. The old leisurely and comfortable attitude toward life gave way to a 
hard frugality in which some participated and came to the top, because 
they did not wish to consume but to earn, while others who wished to 
keep on with the old ways were forced to curtail their consumption. 


THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF 
WORLDLY ASCETICISM 


If we now ask further, by what fruits the Calvinist thought himself 
able to identify true faith? the answer is: by a type of Christian conduct 
which served to increase the glory of God. Just what does so serve is to 
be seen in his own will as revealed either directly through the Bible or 
indirectly through the purposeful order of the world which he has created 
(lex nature). Especially by comparing the condition of one’s own soul 
with that of the elect, for instance the patriarchs, according to the Bible, 
could the state of one’s own grace be known. Only one of the elect really 
has the fides efficax, only he is able by virtue of his rebirth (regeneratio) 
and the resulting sanctification (sanctificatio) of his whole life, to augment 
the glory of God by real, and not merely apparent, good works. It was 
through the consciousness that his conduct, at least in its fundamental 
character and constant ideal (propositum obedientia), rested on a power 
within himself working for the glory of God; that it is not only willed of 
God but rather done by God that he attained the highest good towards 
which this religion strove, the certainty of salvation. That it was attainable 
was proved by 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Thus, however useless good works might be 
as a means of attaining salvation, for even the elect remain beings of the 
flesh, and everything they do falls infinitely short of divine standards, 
nevertheless, they are indispensable as a sign of election. They are the 
technical means, not of purchasing salvation, but of getting rid of the fear 
of damnation. In this sense they are occasionally referred to as directly 
necessary for salvation or the possessio salutis is made conditional on them. 

In practice this means that God helps those who help themselves. Thus 
the Calvinist, as it is sometimes put, himself creates his own salvation, OF, 
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as would be more correct, the conviction of it. But this creation cannot, as 
in Catholicism, consist in a gradual accumulation of individual good works 
to one’s credit, but rather in a systematic self-control which at every 
moment stands before the inexorable-alternative, chosen or damned. This 
brings us to a very important point in our investigation. 

It is common knowledge that Lutherans have again and again accused 
this line of thought, which was worked out in the Reformed Churches and 
sects with increasing clarity, of reversion to the doctrine of salvation by 
works. And however justified the protest of the accused against identifica- 
tion of their dogmatic position with the Catholic doctrine, this accusation 
has surely been made with reason if by it is meant the practical conse- 
quences for the everyday life of the average Christian of the Reformed 
Church. For a more intensive form of the religious valuation of moral 
action than that to which Calvinism led its adherents has perhaps never 
existed. But what is important for the practical significance of this sort of 
salvation by works must be sought in a knowledge of the particular qualities 
which characterized their type of ethical conduct and distinguished it from 
the everyday life of an average Christian of the Middle Ages. The difference 
may well be formulated as follows: the normal medieval Catholic layman 
lived ethically, so to speak, from hand to mouth. In the first place he 
conscientiously fulfilled his traditional duties. But beyond that minimum 
his good works did not necessarily form a connected, or at least not a 
rationalized, system of life, but rather remained a succession of individual 
acts. He could use them as occasion demanded, to atone for particular 
sins, to better his chances for salvation, or, toward the end of his life, as 
a sort of insurance premium, Of course the Catholic ethic was an ethic of 
intentions. But the concrete intentio of the single act determined its value. 
And the single good or bad action was credited to the doer determining 
his temporal and eternal fate. Quite realistically the Church recognized 
that man was not an absolutely clearly defined unity to be judged one way 
or the other, but that his moral life was normally subject to conflicting 
motives and his action contradictory. Of course, it required as an ideal a 
change of life in principle. But it weakened just this requirement (for the 
average) by one of its most important means of power and education, the 
sacrament of absolution, the function of which was connected with the 
deepest roots of the peculiarly Catholic religion. : 

The rationalization of the world, the elimination of magic as a means 
to salvation, the Catholics had not carried nearly so far as the Puritans 
(and before them the Jews) had done. To the Catholic the absolution of 
his Church was a compensation for his own imperfection. The priest was 
a magician who performed the miracle of transubstantiation, and who held 
the key to eternal life in his hand. One could turn to him in grief and 
penitence. He dispensed atonement, hope of grace, certainty of forgiveness, 
and thereby granted release from that tremendous tension to which the 
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Calvinist was doomed by an inexorable fate, admitting of no mitigation. 
For him such friendly and human comforts did not exist. He could not 
hope to atone for hours of weakness or of thoughtlessness by increased 
good will at other times, as the Catholic or even the Lutheran could. The 
God of Calvinism demanded of his believers not single good works, but 
a life of good works combined into a unified system. There was no place 
for the very human Catholic cycle of sin, repentance, atonement, release, 
followed by renewed sin. Nor was there any balance of merit for a life as a 
whole which could be adjusted by temporal punishments or the Churches’ 
means of grace. 

The moral conduct of the average man was thus deprived of its planless 
and unsystematic character and subjected to a consistent method for con- 
duct as a whole. It is no accident that the name of Methodists stuck to the 
participants in the last great revival of Puritan ideas in the eighteenth 
century just as the term Precisians, which has the same meaning, was 
applied to their spiritual ancestors in the seventeenth century. 
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The Origins of American Scientists * 


ROBERT H. KNAPP AND HUBERT B. GOODRICH 


FOUR YEARS AGO a committee of the Wesleyan science faculty was ap- 
pointed to investigate some problems germane to the undergraduate train- 
ing of scientists. This committee, supported by funds from the Carnegie 
Corporation and the trustees of the university, has in the past three years 
devoted itself to a study of the undergraduate origins of American scientists 
and to an examination of the factors that account for the varying achieve- 
ments of American colleges and universities. The findings of this study are 
so pertinent to the manpower problems currently under consideration that 
we wish to present a part of the more extensive report now in preparation. 

Obviously, at the outset, it was necessary to evolve some sort of index 
of the production of scientists which might be computed for the several 
hundred institutions of the nation whose graduates have continued to full 
professional status. The index finally evolved was the rate per thousand at 
which male graduates of the institution between 1924 and 1934 continued 
to a doctoral level and were listed in the seventh (1944) edition of 
American Men of Science. The index was confined to men only, in order 
to eliminate any discrimination against coeducational institutions. The 
time interval was selected in order to avoid, on one hand, the disruptions of 
the first World War and, on the other, the more recent years for which 
our data were necessarily inaccurate. Although the statistics reported in 
this paper deal with the index just described, it is important to indicate that 
a second index was used, based upon another listing of American scientists 
compiled by the National Research Council. Correlations between these 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from Science, 1951, 113, 
543-545 and from Knapp, R. H., and Goodrich, H. B., Origins of American scientists. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 274-280. Copyright 1952 by the University 
of Chicago. 
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Taste 1. 

NAME LOCATION P.I 
1. Reed Ore. 131.8 
2. California Institute of Technology Calif. 70.1 
3. Kalamazoo i Mich. 66.3 
4. Earlham Ind. sT 
5. Oberlin Ohio 55.8 
6. Massachusetts State College (Univ. of Mass.) Mass. 55.6 
7. Hope Mich. 51.1 
8. DePauw University Ind. 47.6 
9. Nebraska Wesleyan University Neb. 47.4 
10. Iowa Wesleyan Iowa 45.5 
11. Antioch Ohio 45.1 
12. Marietta Ohio 45.1 
13. Colorado Colo. 43.9 
14. Cornell lowa 41.2 
15. Central Mo. 39.9 
16. Chicago, University of Il. 39.9 
17. Haverford Pa. 39.4 
18. Clark University Mass. 39.0 
19. Johns Hopkins University Md. 37.3 
20. Emporia Kan. 36.5 
21. Pomona Calif. 36.0 
22. Wesleyan University Conn. 34.3 
23. St. Olaf Minn. 34.2 
24. Montana State Mont. 33.9 
25. Utah State Agricultural Utah 33.4 
26. Beloit Wis. 32.9 
27. Bluffton Ohio 31.8 
28. Carleton Minn. 31.6 
29. Charleston 8. C. 31.6 
30. Wooster Ohio 31.4 
31. Willamette University Ore. 31.2 
32. Brigham Young University Utah 30.4 
33. Swarthmore Pa. 30,2 
34. Southwestern Kan. 30.1 
35. Lawrence Wis. 29.9 
36. Wabash Ind, 29.9 
37. West Virginia Wesleyan W. Va. 29.8 
38. Rochester, University of N. Y. 28.2 
39. Westminster Mo. 28.0 
40. Simpson lowa 27.6 
41. Hiram Ohio 27.4 
42. Grinnell Iowa 27.3 
43. Drury Mo. 26.5 
44. Miami University Ohio 26.4 
45. Wisconsin, University of Wis. 26.2 
46. Muskingum Ohio 25.7 
47. Butler University Ind. 25.4 
48. Eureka 1i. 25.0 
49. Lebanon Valley Pa. 24.7 
50. South Dakota School of Mines S. D. 24.6 
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two indexes proved to be very high, justifying, we believe, our confidence 
in the validity of our basic index. 

We present in Table 1 the first 50 institutions with 30 or more annual 
graduates, ranked in order of their production index. 

The reader will notice that only four universities of eminent reputation 
appear on this list, that several state colleges devoted to agricultural 
technology appear, but that the vast majority are small liberal arts colleges, 
many of obscure reputation. It must, of course, be emphasized that these 
indexes are subject to substantial error of measurement, and that among 
the smaller institutions this error is very appreciable. Still, as we shall see, 
the superior achievement of the liberal arts colleges is sustained even when 
this factor is taken into account. One may note further that among the 
first 50 there is a great preponderance from the Middle and Far West. 
But one Southern institution appears here, and only eight in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. With these significant observations in 
mind, let us consider the achievements of different classes of institutions. 

In order to make such comparisons, several homogeneous samples 
were selected. The first, called the college sample, included all institutions 
graduating from 30 to 200 students annually, privately endowed, not 
devoted to technological or other specialized training, and not including 
any Catholic institutions. The second sample comprised 50 eminent uni- 
versities, all graduating more than 250 annually, all with graduate schools, 
but not including teachers’ colleges, technological schools, or Catholic 
institutions. Third, we grouped together all Catholic institutions, large 
and small, Fourth, employing the listing in the College Blue Book for 
1934, we obtained a sample of engineering institutions. Finally, employing 
the same source, we obtained a sample of state-supported institutions 
devoted primarily to agriculture. The average rate of production of each 
of these samples is given in Table 2: 


TABLE 2. 
a 
Liberal arts colleges ...----++sseesseecre ett 17.8 
Universities -~ Soren Tuati nan aoa MIAS 
Catholic institutions ......--+.-ss5+55 2.8 
Engineering schools .....--.05s)0ssss 0008 <3, "GA 
Agricultural colleges +: tee? 19.8 


The casual reader may well be impressed with the record of the agricultural 
schools which, in comparison with the engineering schools, are more than 
three times as productive on the average. But it should be borne in mind 


that in both engineering institutions and agricultural colleges virtually all 


students concentrate in science or in some applied phase of it. Among 


the universities, liberal arts colleges, and Catholic institutions the figure 
is only about a third. It will thus be seen that the liberal arts colleges and 
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universities are at least several times more productive than the institutions 
of technological emphasis, if this correction be allowed. The difference 
between our selected universities and the 153 institutions constituting our 
college sample is clearly significant, though the critical reader may question 
the legitimacy of employing means in comparing the central tendency of 
skewed distributions. Suffice it to say, by appropriate statistical procedures 
it may be demonstrated that this ill-selected body of liberal arts colleges 
is significantly more productive. One may note with considerable interest 
that, if only those colleges exceeding 60 annual graduates are considered, 
their average rate of production increases to 19.4. The superiority of these 
liberal arts colleges is the more impressive when it is pointed out that on 
the average their cost of attendance is more than $100 a year less than 
that of the universities. 

The next stage of our inquiry was directed to an intensive examination 
of the two largest samples reported above, namely, the college sample of 
153 and the university sample of 50 cases. For the first of these, 19 
separate educational indexes were determined for each institution; for 
the second, 14 such factors. Efforts were then made by various correlation 
procedures to relate the index of production of scientists in both samples 
to these independent variables. Two common factors emerged. First, a 
geographic gradient in the production of scientists was manifest in both 
samples such that the Middle and Far West occupied the highest position, 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states middle position, and the 
South the lowest position. Second, it proved possible to demonstrate a 
significant relation in both samples between the minimum cost of student 
attendance and the productiveness of the institution, such that institutions 
of high and low costs are inferior to those of average costs; in short, a 
parabolic relation obtains. In addition to these two general findings, it was 
possible to demonstrate among the universities a significant linear correla- 
tion between the ratio of faculty to students and our index. In a subsample 
of our liberal arts colleges, for which data were available, a significant 
linear correlation obtained between the median scholastic aptitude of the 
student body and the production of scientists. All other factors, including 
entrance requirements, proportion of Ph.D.s on the science faculty, mor- 
tality between freshman and senior year, etc., yielded no significant 
relationship. 


* * * * * 


We now wish to advance three hypotheses which we believe may 
account for some of the more general findings of our study. Two of these 
hypotheses are essentially historical and propose that liberal Protestantism 
and the ideology of the frontier have been influential in creating a propitious 
climate for the development of science. The third is a socio-economic 
hypothesis, which, in conjunction with the first two, is advanced to explain 
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the special productivity of middle and lower-middle classes in the semirural 
regions of the Middle and Far West and to throw light on the comparative 
unproductiveness of high-cost institutions. 

1. The Protestant hypothesis——Our data have shown the marked 
inferiority of Catholic institutions in the production of scientists and, on 
the other hand, the fact that some of our most productive smaller institu- 
tions are closely connected with Protestant denominations and serve a 
preponderantly Protestant clientele. Moreover, the data presented by 
Lehman (4) and Visher (8) on American “starred scientists,” although 
limited, indicate very clearly that the proportion of Catholics in this 
group is excessively low—that, indeed, some Protestant denominations 
are proportionally several hundred times more strongly represented. These 
statistics, taken together with other evidence, leave little doubt that scientists 
have been drawn disproportionately from American Protestant stock. But 
the interpretation of this fact admits of several alternative explanations, 
which we must now examine and assess. 

First, we will consider the position advanced by Merton. This sociologist, 
in a very stimulating article entitled “Puritanism, Pietism, and Science,” 
(5) has advanced the doctrine that Protestantism, and in particular the 
Calvinistic puritans in England and America and pietists in Germany, has 
been intrinsically hospitable to science. His thesis is developed in two 
phases: first, an exposition defending the compatibility of the prevailing 
ethos and philosophical orientation of puritanism with science; and, 
second, a section invoking a variety of evidence, from the membership of 
the Royal Society in the seventeenth century to the patterns of Protestant 
and Catholic education in contemporary Germany and Austria, in support 
of this position. In sum, he argues that Protestantism, and particularly 
those Calvinistic sects, inherently possessed value systems involving a 
commitment to rational empiricism, which disposed them to an acceptance 
of science and the philosophical tenets of science. This might be described 
as a theory of the intrinsic association of science and Protestantism, al- 
though Merton admits, citing the Geneva Calvinists as examples, that, 
until certain of the more rigorous elements of theocracy relax their control, 
science does not flower. É IA S A 

A second position may be taken to explain our empirical findings in this 
study regarding the role of Protestantism in the development of science, 
This view contends that, while there is no intrinsic inclination among 
Protestants disposing them to the pursuit of science, nevertheless, Prot- 
estantism has been more prone to secularization than Catholicism, and 
secularization of values permits the development of science. According 
to this view, Protestant groups and Protestant institutions have produced 
more scientists because Protestants have more readily abandoned their 
fundamentalist religious outlook and thus have been freer to accept the 
tenets of scientific philosophy. But it does not necessarily follow that the 
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doctrines of Protestantism as such are more compatible with science than 
the doctrines of Catholicism. 

Finally, it may be contended that there has been no relation whatever 
between Protestantism and the rise of science, except that introduced by 
the caprice of history; that certain favorable social, economic, and political 
forces happened to impinge upon Protestant peoples by virtue of their 
geographic and economic positions. The same scientific developments might 
equally well have occurred among Catholic populations and within the 
Catholic ideology had they been exposed to similar social forces. Religious 
ideology, therefore, is essentially impertinent to the problem. 

Each of these three positions has found its defenders among the various 
scholars whom we have consulted. In the main, however, the weight of 
opinion seems rather strongly in favor of the second position, which 
maintains that Protestantism has permitted secularization of interests and 
that this in turn has allowed the development of scientific ideology, whereas 
Catholicism has maintained a sharper ideological discipline over its adher- 
ents. With particular regard to puritanism, however, there are those who 
have contended with considerable persuasiveness that at least three aspects 
of this doctrine were directly propitious to scientific leanings: (1) the 
belief in predestination, which proved readily transmutable into determin- 
ism; (2) a utilitarian and pragmatic emphasis in values, which induced 
a particular preoccupation with the physical universe; and (3) a theological 
conviction that the study of the ordering of the physical universe is a 
tribute to God’s handiwork. In the main, few have been inclined to con- 
sider the association of Protestantism and science as completely fortuitous. 
Indeed, the difference in productivity between Protestant and Catholic 
institutions is so manifest, while their academic and curricular features are 
so similar, that this position seems almost untenable. Moreover, data 
presented by Merton on parts of contemporary Germany, where Protestants 
and Catholics share a common social milieu, confirm the view that the 
differences between Catholics and Protestants with regard to scientific 
proclivity cannot be so facilely dismissed (5, p. 344-46). 

The proposition that the productiveness of Protestant populations and 
Protestant institutions is a function of their capacity for secularization of 
outlook is well supported by our historical observations of the typical 
course of development of scientific instruction in liberal arts colleges. 
There, as we have seen, scientists began to emerge in larger numbers from 
certain Protestant-affiliated institutions at the very time that these institu- 
tions first showed clear signs of secularization in purpose, interests, and 
ethics. This same situation in the longer historical scene has been pointed 
out by H. Butterfield, who notes the degree to which the Protestant move- 
ments of the seventeenth century proved a transitional stage toward the 
development of that dispassionate deism of the eighteenth century under 
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whose aegis science made such strides both in popularization and in 
technical advance (1, p. 166). 

We are therefore led to the view that the relation of Protestantism to 
science cannot be considered entirely fortuitous but rather that it must be 
explained either on the ground that Protestantism has permitted a more 
ready secularization of thought or that, in its Calvinistic aspects especially, 
it may actually contain intrinsic doctrines hospitable to science. Between 
these two views we shall not decide finally here, but, leaving the question 
open, we should now consider very briefly some of the qualities that have 
been attributed to the so-called Protestant ethic and examine their con- 
sonance with the tenets of science. 

The concept of the Protestant ethic has figured in the writing of a 
variety of historians and economists among whom the better known are 
Max Weber and Richard Tawney. Without discussing their definitions and 
views, we should like to present a specific formulation of this philosophic 
orientation as set forth by Davis. (2) This writer distinguishes six com- 
ponents of the “Protestant ethic” as it has evolved on the American scene. 
They are: 


Democratic political traditions 
Worldly and material values 
Asceticism, thrift, and sobriety 
Individualism and self-reliance 
Rational empiricism 

6. Utilitarianism 


Sa ea 


It seems to us that this constellation of values describes with particular 
fittingness the dominant ethos of those regions which have been most pro- 
ductive of scientists. Further, it will be seen that these six value orientations 
are entirely compatible with the three requisites of the scientific attitude 
as we earlier formulated them, namely, a preoccupation with the physical 
universe, a faith in the rational ordering of nature, and a confidence in 
the effectiveness of individual inquiry. While some may object that the 
identification of this set of values with all phases of Protestantism is un- 
warranted, or that in part certain of these components derive from purely 
American influences, we feel this formulation on the descriptive level 
nicely encompasses the cultural climate from which American scientists 


have most frequently sprung. 
2. The frontier hypothesis. 
frontier, both as a geographical 


—In the history of the American nation the 
1 and physical fact and as an ideological 

i istori importance. 
force, is acknowledged by most historians to be of the utmost impo ; 
even though many particulars are in dispute. Turner, who above all others 
is responsible for that theory of American history which regards the 
frontier and its influence as the prime movers and shapers of the national 


destiny, has distinguished several phases of frontier development. (7, 


p. 19-22) The first was dominated by the seminomadic frontiersman, 
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whose livelihood was obtained largely by hunting, trapping, and the most 
rudimentary forms of agriculture. This phase of the frontier soon gave 
way before the influx of the pioneer farmer, who marked out the agri- 
cultural frontier. The third phase witnessed the appearance of the entre- 
preneur and industrialist, and with this phase the geographical frontier as 
such closed, while a more advanced intellectual life commenced. In terms 
of this analysis, we would argue that American science found its most 
propitious moment in the transition from the second to the third phase 
of development; and in this contention we draw abundant support from 
the histories of the middle western and far western institutions reviewed 
earlier in this study. 

Those who are fond of analogies will see in science and its ever alluring 
invitation to exploration something of the same challenge faced by the 
American people in the last two centuries. It does not seem illogical to 
argue that the mentality created by the challenge of the American geo- 
graphical frontier should later find itself particularly well suited to meet 
the challenges of science. Indeed, proponents of this analogy would doubt- 
less find much encouraging support in our data showing the highest produc- 
tion of scientists in the Middle and Far West. Yet we feel that, attractive 
as this hypothesis is, it must be qualified by certain considerations. The 
exploitation of the geographical frontier of America, which, beginning in 
the eighteenth century, gained such startling momentum in the nineteenth, 
was in many respects a leveling and exhausting process. The intellectual 
life of the frontier in its first stages was negligible, except as it found 
expression through those few cultivated individuals, largely clergymen, 
who participated in the great enterprise. In general, the struggle of the 
frontier left little energy for intellectual activity. It is now common there- 
fore for cultural historians to speak of the intellectual “downdrag” of the 
frontier. This downdrag resulted not only from the exhaustion of energies 
in struggles with the physical elements but also from the fact that frontier 
society, in its initial stages, could not support an intellectual class and was 
isolated from centers of learning. 

Nevertheless, certain aspects of the frontier heritage are compatible with 
the development of scientific enthusiasm. One of the first of these is simply 
the feeling of intimate rapport with the physical universe that is instilled 
into the frontiersman. Whether in connection with the geological structure 
of mountains, the ecology of animals, or the characteristics of new crops, 
he is forced into a challenging contact with the physical and biological 
universe. The subtleties of moral philosophy, the niceties of aesthetics, and 
the convolute political and social problems of a complex society are all 
alien to his immediate experience. Thus there is bred in the frontiersman a 
contempt for metaphysical and aesthetic refinements. He comes, of neces- 
sity, to respect the pragmatic and develops an easy acceptance of successful 
innovation together with emancipation from the inertia of tradition; he 
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becomes an individualist, relatively unshackled by the limitations of caste 
or class. These are the habits of mind and dispositions of character that the 
frontiersman necessarily develops; but until they are intellectualized we 
have no science. 

Our estimate of the influence of the frontier on American science, there- 
fore, is that, although not itself productive of science, it begot a mentality 
to which the challenges of science had particular appeal. The striking 
scientific productivity of our frontier regions developed only after a sort of 
“inward turning” of the frontier, in which primary interest in the physical 
order of nature became intellectualized. The intellectual traditions of 
Europe and the Atlantic seaboard, suffering an eclipse in the leveling and 
exhausting struggle of the early frontier, emerged a generation later ina 
new resurgence, chastened of many encumbrances and dedicated to an 
advancement of science strongly pragmatic in temper. This took place only 
after the frontier community had had the opportunity to develop economic 
and institutional structures capable of sustaining intellectual enterprise; and, 
indeed, it may have arisen as a sort of protest against the closing of the 
geographical frontier. It may, in short, have represented the intellectual 
extension of attitudes and values that achieved their inception in the 
peculiar drama of the American frontier but shortly became converted 
through the passing of the geographical reality to a preoccupation with 
science. 

According to this view, the frontier may be invoked as a second historical 
influence, which, together with Protestantism, shaped a mentality peculiarly 
ready to accept the philosophical tenets of science and particularly quali- 
fied to promote scientific discovery. In both these influences, however, we 
are obliged to recognize an indirect rather than direct significance. It was 
with the closing of the geographic frontier, and with the secularization of 
Protestantism, that science emerged as a force. 

3. The socioeconomic hypothesis—We have seen in our statistical and 
case studies, as well as in the limited data presented by a study of the 
Wesleyan University student body, (3) that scientists most frequently 
seem to be recruited from middle- and lower-middle-class families and 
from smaller centers of population and semirural areas. This seems to be 
clearly demonstrated by our data and is confirmed in part by statistics 
reported by Sorokin and others. (6) Furthermore, we are led to believe 
that these facts, although intimately related to some of the considerations 
advanced in connection with our two historical hypotheses, may be con- 
sidered in some degree independent of them. In order to examine these 
socioeconomic facts that tend to be associated with a high degree of scien- 
tific interest, it seems desirable first to consider the emergence of scientists 
as a professional class. E : 

As we have seen earlier, the scientific profession in this country has 
grown from virtually nothing to a sizable group in the space of six or seven 
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decades. As a new profession, it had to recruit its membership from the 
ranks of other occupational groups. This is in rather sharp contrast to the 
situation in Europe and Britain, where studies of family origins have 
shown that to a very large extent scientists were the sons of scientists—in 
short, that the profession in Europe has already become largely hereditary. 
But in America it was quite otherwise. New blood had to be found to fill 
the ranks of developing science; and the question is: “From what circum- 
stances was this new profession recruited and what factors encouraged 
certain classes to enter it more generally that others?” 

In the first place, it seems logical that those who take up a new profes- 
sion such as this should be drawn from communities characterized by a 
comparatively high degree of social mobility and a minimum class con- 
sciousness and traditionalism. From groups that by habit or circumstance 
are prepared to leave traditional patterns of livelihood and accept new 
ones, and from those that encourage initiative and ambition, we might well 
expect scientists to emerge. Thus individuals from communities with the 
least social stratification and the greatest social mobility ought to be best 
qualified to move into the new and expanding profession of science. 

Second, we would argue that those most attracted to a new career are 
most frequently drawn from circumstances in which competing vocational 
opportunities are few. They should typically come from regions where 
there is coercion to find a new livelihood, either because traditional occupa- 
tions are not appealing or because their range is sharply restricted. Thus 
it seems that rural and semirural areas, offering comparatively little voca- 
tional choice and limited economic prospects, ought to produce a relatively 
high percentage of individuals who choose science as a preferred path- 
way to advancement. On the other hand, communities offering rich and 
varied vocational choices and the prospects of many careers more lucrative 
than science ought to yield fewer such individuals. 

Third, groups that discern in science an avenue to advanced prestige 
and higher economic status ought to contribute more individuals to the 
profession, whereas groups that regard the rewards of science as more 
meager than those traditionally attained in their cultural group would 
contribute fewer. That is to say, few individuals will elect to enter the pro- 
fession of science if it involves for them a decline in prestige and economic 
status from that to which they and their families have been accustomed. 

From these a priori considerations, therefore, we would expect the grow- 
ing scientific profession of our nation to have been recruited from groups 
whose members were (1) characterized by a high degree of individualism 
and freedom from traditionalism; (2) generally limited in the vocational 
choices confronting them; and (3) able to view the scientific profession 
as an advancement in prestige and economic status. To this we should add 
that, in so far as science represents a peculiarly intellectual endeavor, it 
should have appealed especially to groups that recognized and esteemed 
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intellectual values, especially those elements of the middle and lower- 
middle class whose livelihood involved intellectual labors but whose eco- 
nomic status was not high—for example, teachers, ministers, and lower- 
grade professional groups. 

These considerations lead us to the proposition that the lower-middle 
class from nonurbanized regions ought best to meet these qualifications. 
It is this class which may look upon the scientific profession as a genuine 
social and economic advancement as those in more affluent circumstances 
may not. Further, it is in the nonurbanized regions of the nation that 
vocational choices are more constricted, social stratification less marked, 
and naturalism of outlook probably most frequently engendered. 

The reader will doubtless expect us to present a rigorous definition of 
what is implied by the term “lower-middle class.” Unfortunately, our data 
do not permit us to identify this group with the precision which other 
sociological studies have permitted. We must, for the present at least, ask 
the reader to accept this term as a loose descriptive designation of that 
class which is above the level of unskilled or semiskilled labor but below 
the level of the professional and managerial classes. As such it is largely 
composed of the lower echelon of the “white-collar” groups and of that 
class of small entrepreneurs represented by independent farmers, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen. Our contention that scientists are abundantly 
drawn from this group, particularly in the rural and semi-rural regions 
of the Middle and Far West, may be seen by an examination of the 
appendixes to our several case-study colleges. 
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The Children of the Covenant * 


MARK ZBOROWSKI 


Note: This paper is a report from the section studying East European Jews 
of the Columbia University project, Research in Contemporary Cultures, which 
was inaugurated by the late Professor Ruth Benedict in 1947 under a grant from 
the Office of Naval Research. (Reproduction in whole or in part permitted 
for any purpose of the United States Government.) 

The author is indebted to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Herzog for her stimulating help 
in the preparation of this paper, to Drs. Margaret Mead and Conrad M. Arens- 
berg for their criticisms and suggestions, as well as to the members of the 
Columbia University Research in Contemporary Cultures project engaged in the 
study of the Eastern European Jews: Dr. S. Benet, Dr. T. Bienenstok, Miss 
N. Chaitman, Dr. N. F. Joffe, Dr. Ruth Landes, and Miss I. Rozeney. 

The project employs some standard procedures of cultural anthropology, 
draws upon some methods of clinical psychology, and has developed some addi- 
tional lines of research. 

The interviewing techniques of field anthropology and clinical psychology 
are checked and augmented by findings secured through projective testing on 
the one hand and, on the other, through intensive analysis of selected written 
materials, films, photographs, and other data. Interview data are analyzed with 
a view to building up a systematic picture of regularities in the characters de- 
veloped by individuals within the culture. These regularities are viewed in their 
relation to the institutions of the societies that produced them. 

Cultural anthropology provides the methods used to check the findings, drawn 
from intensive interviewing, against the formal patterns of a culture, and also 
furnishes methods for analyzing folklore, social organization, ritual behavior, 
and similar problems. 

Clinical psychology provides the methods used to interpret the dynamics of 
the character patterns revealed by intensive personal interviewing, and to sys- 


tematize our understanding of the way in which specific child rearing practices — 


perpetuate a given culture. During the last ten years these methods have been 
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used effectively in the United States for study of contemporary cultures which 
were inaccessible to field study because of wartime conditions. 

The methods described are necessarily inappropriate for the establishment 
of statistical frequencies of any sort. They are concerned with main regularities 
in character structure, not with establishing to what degree some particular 
facet of these regularities is manifested in any given group, or at any particular 
time. Nevertheless, they may be used as the basis of testable predictions. 

The present study is based on interviews with informants directly or indi- 
rectly familiar with East European Jewish culture—including individuals who 
have grown up in East Europe, or have lived, and individuals whose parents 
were natives of East Europe—and on intensive analysis of selected written mate- 
rials. In its present formulation it applies only to the East European Jews of 
the late prewar period, in the selected groups discussed. 

The system of transliteration followed is that used by the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute in New York. 


THE History of the Jews is a history of acculturation. Throughout the 
diaspora the “typical” Jewish community has combined, in varying degrees, 
elements that reflected the surrounding non-Jewish culture and elements 
that were regarded both by the Jews and by their neighbors as essentially 
Jewish. 

In Eastern Europe, at least until the second World War, there existed 
an area embracing parts of Russia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, in which 
certain culture elements were more salient as well as more widespread 
than those that can be identified as Polish, Russian, Lithuanian, etc. It 
seems justified, therefore, to regard this part of Europe as a culture area 
with respect to Jews, and to speak of “the” Jewish culture of Eastern 
Europe. 

A large majority of the Jews in the United States stem from Eastern 
Europe either by nativity or by descent, and for them this background 
represents a culture base from which they have traversed varying phases 
of acculturation. This “base”—itself the product of earlier acculturation 
processes—had become, before 1939, stable and clearcut enough to func- 
tion as a source of tradition and a rewarding subject of cultural analysis. 

The Jewish culture of Eastern Europe reached its most distinctive 
expression in the small town or village known as the shtetl. Whether the 
shtetl is a small village or a town of several thousand inhabitants, the 
Jewish community will be close-knit and separated from the surrounding 
non-Jews, the goyim.* Contacts with the goyim are usually Jimited to eco: 
nomic activities, and when a Jew from this area speaks of “my shtetl” he 
used in describing the shtetl culture, for purposes of 

i icle it i e historical present, referring to the period pre- 
poi rege o De en here is based on conditions in Ukrainian Jewish 


iti i i i Polish, Hungarian, or 
communities before the Russian Revolution of 1917 and in the j 
Rumanian villages or small towns before their destruction in the years 1939-45. 


d revolution, enough 
Nevertheless, despite the profound changes brought by war an c 
of the basic RE and usages persist to make a clearly defined historical present 


more accurate than a straight past tense. 


2 When the present tense is 
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has in mind the Jewish population. One of the most striking features of 
this culture is its social separation from its nearest neighbors. 

Equally striking is the indivisibility of secular and religious pursuits 
within the Jewish community. Strictly speaking there is no purely secular 
and no purely religious activity, since every detail of individual and com- 
munity life is regulated or directly influenced by the rules embodied in the 
Tora, in which God’s Law is recorded, The very term Tora, originally 
meaning the Law as contained in the Pentateuch, has expanded to apply to 
the totality of Jewish lore and wisdom, including the additional prescrip- 
tions which are in the Talmud. 

The Tora is the ultimate authority for any aspect of shtetl life. Its rules 
and maxims include six hundred and thirteen mitsvos or Divine Command- 
ments, handed down by Moses, and these—with later interpretations and 
elaborations by the Sages—form the only conceivable basis of behavior 
for the traditional Jew. Often a Jewish informant who is asked about some 
aspect of shtetl culture will answer, “Wait, PII bring the Book and read 
you what our Sages have said about this” (cf. J 227).? The interpretations 
and elaborations are referred to as Geder,’ or fence, and are regarded as a 
hedge of rules to prevent a Jew from transgressing the original command- 
ments given by the Law. 

“Tora, God and Israel are One,” says the tradition. Consequently when 
one breaks the Law he acts against God and his own people. Such a trans- 
gression is considered not only sinful but also un-Jewish or goyish— 
literally, like a non-Jew. To brand a person un-Jewish carries the same 
kind of rebuke as the term “un-American.” It means not only divergence 
from the group pattern, but also a falling away from the values and stand- 
ards considered noblest and best. 

The Tora, however, is by no means a rigid system of rules. On the con- 
trary, the Commandments are subject to infinite interpretation and adjust- 
ment. An interview with a rabbi who for many years served in a small 
Hungarian town illustrates the elasticity that was considered compatible 
with extreme orthodoxy: 


Q. According to what principle do you decide Shayles (questions, usually 
connected with dietary laws)? 


A. When a person brings me a chicken which he bought for Sabbath, and 
has doubts whether it is Kosher or not, I examine it. There is a possibility of 
declaring it Kosher or Treyf (unfit). You may find in the Books an authority 
you can refer to in order to take your decision in either way. So your duty is 
to take into consideration the person who came to you. If it is a poor man who 
spent his last money to buy a chicken for Sabbath, or it is too late to buy an- 
other chicken and the person will be deprived of a chicken for the Sabbath, you 


* All quotations, unless otherwise identified, are from interviews with informants, 
made for the project, Research in Contemporary Culture. The references identify 
the documents in the RCC files. 

3 Sometimes also called Syag. 
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will try to find in the Books an opinion which will give you the possibility of 
declaring the chicken Kosher. If, however, the person is rich, and would not 
be very much hurt, you may declare it Treyf. That is why there is no possibility 
to appeal from the decision of a local Rabbi to a Rabbi in some other locality. 
The other Rabbi presumes that the local Rabbi knows the Law as well as he 
does, and if the local Rabbi rendered a specific decision he took into considera- 
tion not only the Law, but some specific reasons. 


According to the Talmud, the Law is “given for Man, and not Man for 
the Law,” and is “to live with and not to die with.” Its authority is absolute, 
its spirit humane. 


THE SYNAGOGUE 


The scrolls of the Tora are kept in the Synagogue, in the Ark at the 
center of the east wall or Mizrakh. Most shtetl synagogues—like most 
shtetl homes—are comparatively drab and unadorned, with little evident 
interest in form, color or decoration. The Holy Scrolls, however, are 
sumptuously wrapped in gleaming satin, embroidered in bright spangled 
metal-work. The Tora is touched only with reverence, and is kissed each 
time it is taken out of the Ark and each time it is returned. A set portion 
of it is read each Saturday during the Sabbath services, and to be “called 
to the reading” of the choicest passages is a coveted distinction. 

The synagogue itself is the center of shtetl life. A rough sketch of its 
organization and activities will suggest enough of the community structure 
and organization to serve as background to the present discussion. The 
main section of the synagogue is reserved for the male population. In this 
section is the Ark containing the Tora, and the central podium from which 
it is read aloud. 

The women sit in a different room, usually one floor above the men’s 
section, with small windows through which they can hear what goes on 
in the synagogue proper. The separation of sexes is in keeping with shtetl 
doctrine concerning the nature and role of women. Ritually, at least, 
women are regarded as inferior, and they are proscribed from participa- 
tion in public religious observance. 

The seats in the synagogue are oriented toward the East. Along the 
East Wall, next to the Tora and facing the congregation, are ranged the 
most honored members of the community: the Rabbi, the men of learning, 
the men of substance and status. The occupants of these seats are variously 
known as Der Mizrakh—also the word for East Wall, Di Pney, the Faces 
of the Community, Di Sheyne Yidn, the Beautiful Jews. 

The seats facing the East Wall are occupied by the Balebatim or burgh- 
ers, and behind them are placed the Proste Yidn or common Jews. The 
latter are the humble workers, usually assumed to be ignorant and un- 
educated. The value of the seats decreases with their distance from the 
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East Wall until at the West Wall are found the beggars and needy strangers, 
seated on a bench at a long wooden table. 

This distribution of seats reflects the class structure of the community. 
The Sheyne Yidn are entitled to sit along the East Wall because they 
possess, in varying degrees and combinations, the prerequisites to high 
status. Ideally, the learned ones are the true elite. In fact, the wealthy man 
has comparable status, provided he distributes charity and behaves ac- 
cording to traditional requirements. To be both learned and wealthy is 
best of all. 

Yikhus, the third in the trilogy of elements that contribute to high status, 
relates to family standing or position. It cannot be called pedigree, how- 
ever, since it can be acquired currently as well as by inheritance and does 
not always require transmission “by blood.” In large measure it is pro- 
portionate to the number of learned or eminent or notably charitable men 
in the family. Theoretically, wealth cannot confer Yikhus in itself, but 
only through being put to use in community services—chiefly charitable 
or educational. Nor can Yikhus be retained merely by right of inheritance; 
if it is not constantly renewed through activities of the individual himself, 
then his Yikhus dwindles. 

Those who sit at the rear of the synagogue—the poor, the ignorant, and 
the stranger—have one trait in common: dependence on the men of status, 
the rich and the learned. The wealthy man supports them financially, by 
charity; and the learned man supports them morally, by sharing with them 
his understanding of the Law. 

The clearcut differentiation by status, symbolized in the arrangements 
of synagogue seats, exists in conjunction with a strong emphasis on in- 
dividual equality. In theory—and to some extent in fact—all status is 
achievable, except for sex and age. The Proste Yid seated on the wooden 
bench near the door can aspire to a seat on the East Wall, if not for him- 
self then for his son. The son may become a Sheyne Yid by outstanding 
scholastic achievements, by great business success, or by a good marriage. 

Even Yikhus is accessible to any Jew. If a Proste Yid is married to the 
daughter of a man who has wealth and Yikhus, the father of the groom 
acquires Yikhus by being allied to an eminent family. Parents gain Yikhus 
from a learned or wealthy son; and a man can become a Baal Yikhus 
through his own success in study or in business. This kind of Yikhus is 
called Yikhus atsmo, “by oneself” as differentiated from the kind that is 
derived through others. Yikhus, accordingly, is a badge of aristocracy; 
and at the same time, because it is accessible to any Jew and because it 
must be validated by the efforts of the individual, it smacks also of the 
principle that potentially all men are equal. The egalitarian assumption 
is as vital as the fact of class differentiation to the character of the social 
structure in the shtetl. 


The three main functions of the Synagogue correspond to three central 
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life activities of the Jew. It is a House of Prayer, Bes Hatefila; a House 
of Study, Bes Hamidrash; and a House of Assembly, Bes Haknesses. Its 
triple function keeps alive the dictum voiced by the Sages over two thou- 
sand years ago: “The world is based on three things: on Tora (study), 
on Service (of God), and on Charity (dealt with by the congregational 
assembly ).” The same idea is expressed by the blessing a boy receives from 
his father: 

Then he called each of the children by name, blessed them by putting his 
hand on their heads, and said: “You shall become a good Jew.... You hear 


me! You shall become a good Jew. The best and the dearest are Tora, mitsvos 
and maasim tovim (good deeds)!” * 


In order to be a good Jew, a member of the community has to follow 
the three principles expressed in the Books and in the father’s blessing: 
to study the Law, to serve God by following His commandments, or 
Mitsvos, and to do good deeds. All three activities carry far-reaching 
implications, and all are centered in—though by no means confined to— 
the synagogue. Three times a day a good Jew goes to the synagogue to say 
his prayers. When his daily occupations permit he also goes there to study 
the Law. Moreover, most of the organized charities are centered in the 
synagogue. The main donations are pledged here and ritual honors—such 
as to assist the reading for the congregation the most highly valued por- 
tions of the Tora—are accorded in relation to charitable activities. 

In the Jewish community, such activities constitute a complicated and 
a central mechanism. Charity is not voluntary, but obligatory, and covers 
moral as well as material help, prevention as well as alleviation of distress. 
Maasim tovim include alms and temporary loans, teaching the ignorant 
and deferring to the scholar, visiting the sick and poor, participating in 
funerals and weddings, subsidizing the schools and the home for the aged. 
All maasim tovim represent a continuous stream of values from the one 
who has them to the one who lacks them. The leader, the wealthy, the 
male, the healthy, the parents, the living, are the privileged ones; and a 
position of privilege carries the obligation to succor the ignorant, the poor, 
the women, the sick, the children, and the dead.* 

Hospitality, a variant of charity, begins at the synagogue. Each pros- 
perous Jew should invite a poor man to be his guest on the Sabbath. The 
poor people stand at the door of the synagogue and the Negidim or 
Balebatim invite them for Sabbath dinner as they leave. Anyone who ex- 
pects help stands at the door, confident of receiving some notice. l 

In the synagogue, also, one has the right to stand up and voice his 
grievance before the assembled congregation. He may interrupt the re- 


$ ished life history, Yiddish Scientific Institute, New York, No. 191. 
X Che NA “The Dynamics of Benefice Among East European Jews, 


Social Forces, 27 (March 1949), pp. 238-47. 
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ligious service for this purpose and it cannot proceed until he has been 
satisfied or else has been cried down. 

Among the chief features of the shtetl as mirrored in the synagogue are, 
then: separation from the surrounding non-Jewish community; an explicit 
doctrine of male superiority; veneration of Divine Law, as source of 
wisdom and as blueprint for all details of living—associated with almost 
complete fusion of “religious” and “secular” activity; clearcut class dif- 
ferentiation, coupled with insistence on the essential equality of all (male) 
human beings, and with achievable status; emphasis on the obligation of 
the strong and well-endowed to assist the weaker and less fortunate. 

The quality and the vitality of these characteristics are associated with 
and illuminated by an idea central to the religious ideology of the shtetl 
Jew—namely, the Covenant, which defines man’s relations with God and 
sets the pattern for his relations with his fellow man.° 


THE COVENANT 


According to the religious tradition which is the only Truth accepted by 
most shtetl Jews, God and the Jewish people are bound by an eternal pact, 
Bris. This pact was made with Abraham, was renewed with Isaac and with 
Jacob, and was finally sealed with all Jews for all time by the giving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai. The pact is, by definition, a twofold agreement. On 
the one hand, the Jews accept God as their only God and undertake to 
fulfill all His commandments. The Lord, on the other hand, promises to 
cherish them as His Chosen People, carriers of the Truth in the world and 
loyal adherents to the true God among unbelievers. 

It is told that before God gave the Law to the Jews, He went among 
all the nations of the earth, offering it to them. But all refused to accept 
the burden of its commandments. Only the Jews consented to take upon 
themselves the burden of the Law. The refusal of others to accept the 
Law is an important part of the Chosen People concept, as indicated by 
the legend: 


... For the wrath of God against the heathens dates from their refusal to 
accept the Torah offered them. Before God gave Israel the Torah, he ap- 
proached every tribe and nation, and offered them the Torah....He went to 
the children of Esau and said, “Will you accept the Torah?” They answered 
Him, saying, “What is written therein?” He answered them, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” Then they all said; “Wilt Thou perchance take from us the blessing with 
which our father Esau was blessed? For he was blessed with the words, ‘By the 
sword shalt thou live.’ We do not want to accept the Torah.” Thereupon He 
went to the children of Lot and said to them, “Will you accept the Torah?” 
They said, “What is written therein?” He answered, “Thou shalt not commit 


ê The purpose of this article is to discuss the cultural significance of the Pact. We 
are not concerned here with the theological aspects which are, of course, familiar 
in scholarly literature, 
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unchastity.” They said: “From unchastity do we spring; we do not want to 
accept the Torah.” Then He went to the children of Ishmael and said to them, 
“Do ye want to accept the Torah?” They said to Him, “What is written 
therein?” He answered, “Thou shalt not steal.” They said: “Wilt Thou take 
from us the blessing with which our father was blessed? God promised him: 
‘His hand will be against every man.’ We do not want to accept Thy Torah.” 
Thence He went to all other nations, who likewise rejected the Torah saying: 
“We cannot give up the law of our fathers, we do not want Thy Torah, give 
it to Thy people of Israel.” Upon this He came to Israel and spoke to them, 
“Will ye accept the Torah?” They said to Him, “What is written therein?” He 
answered, “Six hundred and thirteen commandments.” They said: “All that the 


Lord has spoken will we do and be obedient.” 7 


In quoting this legend it is often pointed out that when the Tora was 
offered to other people only one commandment was mentioned, and even 
so they rejected it; while to the Jews all six hundred and thirteen com- 
mandments were mentioned, and they accepted all, en bloc. They said, 
“We will do and we will listen.” 

Another legend tells what the Jews were to gain by accepting the Tora: 


God said then to Israel, “If you accept my Torah and observe my Laws, I 
will give you for all eternity a thing more precious that I have in My Posses- 
sion.” “And what” replied Israel, “is that precious thing which Thou wilt give 
us if we obey Thy Torah?” God: “The future world.” Israel: “But even in 
this world should we have a foretaste of that other.” God: “The Sabbath will 


give you this foretaste.” * 


The specific duties detailed in the six hundred and thirteen mitsvos, or 
commandments, may be summarized as follows: (a) continuous study 
in order to gain knowledge of the commandments and to approach the 
Truth that lies in the Holy Books; (b) establishment of a family, in order 


to preserve and increase the number of those dedicated to service of the 


True God; (c) social, economic and ritual activities directed toward the 


fulfillment of the commandments which regulate the relationship between 
man and God and between man and his fellow man. — 

The specific privileges expected by the Jews on the basis of the covenant 
are: (a) the right to ask God for health and livelihood (Gesunt und Par- 
nosse) with the hope that if the commandments are fulfilled this request 
will be granted, Health and a comfortable living, taken together, are called 
Olam Haze, (enjoyment of this world); (b) (enjoyment of) the world 
he Jews as a nation, the arrival of the 


to come, Olam Habo; (c) for t y en 
Messiah and the return to the Promised Land. The coming of Messiah w 
end the sufferings of the Diaspora, inflicted as punishment for past viola- 
tions of the pact. Í 
Inherent in the pact is the idea of reward and punishment. Every day 


? Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So- 
ciety, 1911) II, 80-81. 
5 Ibid., p. 99. 
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the pious Jew repeats, among the thirteen articles of faith: “I believe with 
perfect faith that the Creator, blessed be His name, rewards those that 
keep His commandments and punishes those that transgress them.” The 
words of the Prophets, the sermons of the Preachers, Magidim, the precepts 
of the Moral Books, Musar Sforim, all repeat the concept of the pact with 
its attendant rewards and penalties: if you do thus and so you will be 
rewarded but, if you do not, you will be punished. Both the punishments 
and the rewards are described in detail. 

In their daily prayers, on the other hand, the Jews respectfully and 
repeatedly remind God of the pact, of their efforts to fulfill it, and of their 
consequent claims upon Him. 


We are Thy people, the children of Thy covenant... 

Have mercy upon us for the sake of Thy covenant... 

-+.remember unto us the covenant of our fathers, and the testimony we 
bear every day that the Lord is One. Look upon our afflictions, for many are 
our griefs and the sorrows of our hearth. Have pity upon us, O Lord, in the 
land of our captivity, and pour not out Thy wrath upon us for we are Thy 
people, the children of the covenant!...O Lord Lord of Truth vouchsafe bless- 
ing and prosperity upon all the work of my hands, for I trust in Thee that 
Thou wilt so bless me through my occupations and callings that I may be 
enabled to support myself and the members of my household with ease and 
not with pain, by lawful and not by forbidden means unto life and peace. In 
me also let the scripture be fulfilled. Cast thy burden upon the Lord and He 
shall sustain thee. Amen.” 


The covenant solemnized on Mount Sinai became binding on each 
Jew for all time. It is renewed, however, with the birth of each male Jew, 
through the act of circumcision. The ritual is named for the pact—Bris 
Mila, covenant by circumcision—and makes the newborn Jew subject to 
all the privileges and all the duties of the Jewish nation. The significance 
of the ceremony is expressed in the ritual blessing which accompanies the 
act of circumcision: 


Our God and God of our fathers, preserve this child, his father and mother, 
and let his name be called in Israel... (s.0.), the son of...let the father 
rejoice in him that came forth from his loins, and the mother be glad with the 
fruit of her womb....And it is said, He hath remembered His covenant 
for ever. The word which He commanded to a thousand generations; (the 
covenant) which He made with Abraham, and His oath unto Isaac, and 
confirmed the same unto Jacob for a Statute, to Israel for an everlasting 
covenant. ... This little child (name) may he become great. And similarly as 
he had entered unto the covenant, so may he enter into the Law, the nuptial 
canopy (Khupa) and into good deeds (maasim tovim). 


As each individual enters into the covenant he accepts also a group 
responsibility: the pact is with all Jews and with each Jew. The group is 
collectively responsible for individual misbehavior, and individuals may 


* From the “Prayer for Sustenance.” 
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be held to account for the transgressions of the group. Again and again 
in the books studied from early childhood until old age, it is repeated, 
“All Jews are responsible each for the other.” And again, “The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited unto the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” 

The pact between God and His people is governed by two complemen- 
tary principles which form the main themes of Jewish ethics: Justice and 
Compassion. The Jew is bound to fulfill his obligations toward God. If 
he does not, then in all justice he will be punished; but the severity of 
the punishment can be mitigated by pity, for God has compassion. 

The supreme quality of God is His mercy, and to this quality the Jew 
appeals in times of sorrow and disaster and in his daily prayers. He appeals 
to the divine compassion because he is convinced that the trials visited 
upon him represent just punishment for some transgression, and only by 
invoking God’s pity may be expect relief. Admitting that he deserves what 
is inflicted upon him, he asks for pardon. This appeal to the compassion 
sentiments of God is expressed, for example, in the daily prayers: 


With abounding love hast loved us, O Lord, our God, with great and exceed- 
ing pity hast Thou pitied us. O our Father, our King, for our fathers sake, 
who trusted in Thee, and whom Thou didst teach the statutes of Life, be also 
gracious unto us and teach us. O our Father, merciful Father, ever compas- 
sionate have mercy upon us... .O Thou who art merciful and gracious, I have 
sinned before Thee O Lord, full of mercy upon me and receive my supplications. 


In order to be pardoned, however, he must repent. Hence the emphasis 
on Tshuva, remorse or repentance. Every day in his prayers, and especi- 
ally on Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, the Jew repents of all pos- 
sible crimes, conscious or unconscious, in the hope that God will pardon 
him if he has failed to fulfill all the stipulations of the pact. 

There are times, however, when the punishment seems to exceed the 
magnitude of the sin, and then the Jew will appeal to the justice of God. 
The Bible itself furnishes examples of such an appeal, occasionally even 
a kind of challenge to God’s justice. The patriarch Abraham, pleading for 
the inhabitants of Sodom, cries out: “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do justly?” (Gen, 18:25) ik 

According to khasidie tradition, the great Rabbi Levi-Yitskhok of 
Berditchev went so far as to start a law suit against the Lord: 


Good morning to You, Lord of the Universe! 
I, Levi-Yitzchok, son of Sarah, of Berditchev, 
Have come to You in a law-suit 

On behalf of Your people Israel. 

What have You against Your people Israel? 
And why do You oppress Your people Israel? 


And I, Levi-Yitzchok, son of ‘Sarah, of Berditchev, say: 
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... I will not stir from here! 
An end there must be to this—it must all stop! +° 


An eloquent challenging of God’s justice is expressed in “Yossel Ra- 
kover’s Appeal to God.” 1! The document itself may be fictitious, but the 
attitude it expresses is authentic and is found again and again—although 
less eloquently and elaborately expressed—in the prayers of the shtetl and 
in the increasing body of fiction that dramatizes shtetl beliefs and behavior. 


I, Yossel, son of David Rakover of Tarnopol, a hassid of the Rabbi of Ger 
and a descendant of the great, pious, and righteous families of Rakover and 
Meisel ** inscribe these lines as the houses of the Warsaw ghetto go up in 
flames. ... 


I am forty-three years old, and when I look back on the past I can assert 
confidently, as confident as a man can be of himself, that I have lived a re- 
spectable, upstanding life, my heart full of love for God. I was once blessed 
with success, but never boasted of it. My possessions were extensive. My house 
was open to the needy. I served God enthusiastically, and my single request to 
Him was that He should allow me to worship Him with all my heart, and all 
my soul, and all my strength.** 


I cannot say that my relationship to God has remained unchanged after 
everything I have lived through, but I can say with absolute certainty that my 
belief in Him has not changed by a hair’s breadth. Previously, when I was well 
off, my relation to God was as to one who granted me a favor for nothing, and 
I was eternally obliged to Him for it. Now my relations to Him are as to one 
who owes me something, owes me much, and since I feel so, I believe that I 
have the right to demand it of Him. I do not say like Job that God should 
point out my sin with His finger so that I may know why I deserve this; for 
greater and saintlier men than I are now firmly convinced that it is not a ques- 
yon he punishing sinners; something entirely different is taking place in the 
world.... 


f This, however, does not mean that the pious members of my people should 
justify the edict, saying that God and His judgments are correct. .. . 


I believe in You, God of Israel, even though You have done everything to 
stop me from believing in You. I believe in Your laws even if I cannot excuse 
Your actions. My relationship to You is not the relationship of a slave to his 
master but rather of a pupil to his teacher, I bow my head before Your great- 
ness, but will not kiss the lash with which You strike me. 


You say, perhaps, that we have sinned, O Lord? It must be true. And there- 
fore we are punished? I can understand that too. But I should like (Thee) to 
tell me—Is there any sin in the world deserving of such punishment as the 
punishment we have received? 


10 “Rabbi Levi-Yitzchok’s Kaddish,” in A Treasury of Jewish Folklore, ed. by 
Nathan Ausubel (New York: Crown Publishers, 1948), pp. 726-27. 

11 Zvi Kolitz, The Tiger Beneath the Skin (New York: Creative Age Press, 1947), 
p. 83. The author prefaces the “Appeal” with a note explaining that the manuscript 
was found in a bottle in the ruins of the Warsaw ghetto. 

12 Description of his Yikhus. 

13 Le., he was duly fulfilling the clauses of the covenant. 
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Rabbi Levi-Yitskhok and Yossel Rakover based their appeals on their 
right to question God’s justice—the right implied by a pact in which God 
and Israel are the contracting parties, each with duties and privileges. There 
is implied also a belief that God is a responsible, reasonable power with 
whom you can argue—provided you have lived up to your side of the 
bargain. 

Analysis of the attitudes revealed in prayers, comments and behavior, 
strongly underlines the dual character of the pact. On the one hand there 
is a certain equality between the contracting parties, with regard to mutual 
obligations and rights. On the other hand, it is an agreement between the 
stronger and the weaker and to this extent involves a relationship of sub- 
ordination. Despite his own limitless power and the subordination of Israel, 
however, the Almighty depends on helpless mortals for the propagation 
of His glory. The Name of the Lord is known on earth only because the 
Jews accepted His Tora. Had they refused the Law as all the other 
peoples did, God would have remained unknown on earth and would 
have had to watch humans worshipping other gods and goddesses. It is 
not for nothing that He is bound to reward His people with health, liveli- 
hood, and the “World to come.” Again and again the Jews in their prayers 
repeat: “Do it for Your sake, for the sake of Your Name.” 

The mutual interdependence of Almighty God and His helpless wor- 
shippers sets up a complex relationship between the two contracting parties 
of the Covenant. Appeals to the mercy or the justice of God are strength- 
ened by a latent conviction that the Almighty also needs His Chosen 
People. At the same time the Jew never forgets that he has binding obliga- 
tions under the pact, and that his whole future depends on scrupulous, 


zealous, unfailing fulfillment of them. 


CONCOMITANTS OF THE PACT 


eristics evident in the concept of the covenant—which is 


The charact i 
be a Jew—appear also in the 


basic to the conception of what it means to 


social mechanisms of the shtetl. i r 
It is basic that a Jew in relation to another Jew or in relation to any 


creature, human or animal, shall be guided by the complementary prin- 
ciples of compassion and justice which determine the behavior of God 
to man. Compassion is hardened by justice, and justice is softened by 
compassion. For example, it is just to kill animals for food, but hunting is 
prohibited as inhuman and the slaughtering of animals must be as humani- 
tarian as possible. It is considered inhuman to keep pet animals in cages, 
because it makes the animal suffer, but it is permissible to keep them for 
food. Again, it is normal and just to compete in business and sometimes 
even to profit at the expense of others; but when a man loses his money 
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through a business transaction he must be helped by individuals or the 
community. 

The prevailing pattern for inter-personal relations between non-equals 
manifests the characteristics already noted, of obligation, complementary 
function, formal subordination and functional interdependence. Relations 
between husband and wife, parent and child, old and young, donor and 
recipient, rich and poor, bear striking resemblances to the covenant be- 
tween God and Israel. 

Marriage involves a contract, Ketuba, which is a long detailed descrip- 
tion of the mutual duties and privileges of husband and wife. In return 
for performing her duties as wife, housewife and mother, the woman re- 
ceives the protection, guidance, and—usually but not always—the support 
of her husband. The salient feature of the marital relationship, however, 
is the subordination of the wife to the husband. She owes to him respect, 
obedience, and service; moreover, her future life depends on him. On the 
other hand, the husband depends upon the wife for his ability to fulfill 
many of the mitsvos that will insure present and future grace: to study, 
to have children, to maintain a kosher house, to observe all the domestic 
regulations, in short to be a complete Jew. 

A similar combination of subordination and mutual interdependence 
is evident in the relations between parent and child. The parents are 
obligated to support their children, to educate them in the Jewish way 
of life, to provide them with husband or wife and with ability to earn a 
livelihood. The children owe their parents obedience and deference. A 
parent has a right to expect from his child also nakhes, or joy and gratifi- 
cation. Only a parent can be a complete, successful and mature adult, so 
that parents are in a sense dependent on their children for successful per- 
formance of their own roles. Conversely, the failure or disgrace of a child 
is regarded as a direct reflection on the parent, who feels publicly branded 
and humiliated. The common reaction is, “What have I done that my 
child behaves like this?” And the parent will reproach the child, “You give 
me no nakhes!” 

Moreover, it is the son’s duty to say kaddish, the prayer of mourning, 
after the death of the parents. Without the kaddish the parents cannot 
attain the happiness of the “future world.” Therefore the superordinate is 
dependent on the subordinate for fulfillment of his role on earth and for 
enjoyment of happiness in the life to come. 

In the acts of benefice which are so important and so highly organized 
in the shtetl community, the interdependence of giver and recipient is a 
striking feature. Only by performing maasim tovim can one enjoy the 
sense of being a good Jew in this world and the assurance of happiness 
in the world to come. The assumption that charity will be rewarded is 
frequently expressed by informants: 
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My mother was very hospitable and good to people...She did it as a 
mitsva....She helped a poor person, a needy person, in order to be a step 
nearer to Olam Habo (the world to come).*4 


Clearly, the stream of maasim tovim which appears to be directed down- 
ward from the “haves” to the “have-nots” (supra, p. 354) is by no means 
a one-way current. The donor is also recipient. He receives from the 
needy one prestige and deference, koved, and credit for fulfilling a mitsva, 
or zkhus. Koved is necessary to conserve and enhance his social position 
and zkhus is necessary to insure his happiness in the world to come. The 
fulfillment of God’s commandments is a sine qua non of being a good Jew. 
Therefore the privileged one needs the unprivileged as much as the poor 
depends on the wealthy. : 

The indispensability of the recipient has conspired with the general 
economic misery of the shtetl to establish the peculiar status of Jewish 
beggars and to cultivate in them a curious sense of independence and self- 
importance. The typical beggar, so often described in Jewish literature, 
is compared by S. Shneour to a non-Jewish beggar. 


Just see...what a difference between a Goyish and a Jewish beggar. A 
Jewish beggar will never thank you, because you have the Olam Habo for the 
mitsva, and not he. He thinks that really he is the giver and you the receiver. 
The gentile beggars ... look how humble they are, with what humility they take 


charity, and thank and thank... .?° 


In one major respect the interpersonal relations of the shtetl are con- 
ditioned by, but differ from, the pact. The subordination of man to God 
is absolute and changeless; but with the exception of age and Sex, all status 
among the Jews is achievable, at least in theory. All Jews—that is, all male 
Jews—are potentially equal. 

It has been noted that learning, wealth, and Yikhus, the chief badges 
of the Sheyne Yid, are accessible to any Jew. The son of a Proste Yid may 
become a Rabbi, or by excelling in his studies he may be sought as a son- 
in-law by a man of wealth and honor. A poor man who is lucky or success- 
ful in business may become a Nogid—provided he conducts himself as a 
good Jew should, and performs many maasim tovim. y 

The spirit of potential equality is reinforced by the recognition that all 
male Jews share the same obligations to God under the covenant. Manual 
workers are said to be inferior, not because of their occupation, but be- 
cause they are ignoramuses, amoratsim, and roughnecks, grobe yingen. 
Jewish literature and folklore abound in examples of Proste Yidn who are 
respected because of their wisdom and uprightness. If these stories are 
often an expression of lower class day-dreaming, they nevertheless show 
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that learning and virtue are regarded as means toward achieving higher 
status. 

That book learning is, at least in theory, the primary key to status, is 
itself reminiscent of the pact. In order to fulfill his obligations, the Jew 
must have thorough knowledge of the duties it places upon him. All its 
stipulations, all their ramifications, all the laws governing relations between 
man and man or man and God, are in the Books of the Law. The Jew 
must study them, he must analyze and grasp all the subtleties of the con- 
tract, in order to earn God’s reward. The more he understands, the better 
Jew will he be, for it is assumed that to know is to do. The “one who 
knows the Law” is, at least in theory, the most respected member of the 
community. The first attribute named in describing a Sheyne Yid is learn- 
ing; and yikhus is gauged first of all by the number of learned men in the 
family. 

To the traditional Jew, scholarship means study of God’s Law, for 
all wisdom is encompassed by the Holy Books. According to his view, 
the ignoramus, amorets, is—like the non-Jew—in a most miserable plight. 
The amorets, despite the fact that he is a Jew, has failed to learn the Law; 
the Goy, because he has refused the Tora and the Covenant, is ignorant 
of the Truth. He is condemned to live like the brute beasts, guided not by 
the sage commands of the Deity but by blind and ruthless instincts. Be- 
cause of his attitude toward the Truth, enshrined in the Holy Books, the 
Jew conceives the good life as a continuous program of study, beginning 
in early childhood and ending only with death.'® - 

Other aspects of child rearing also indicate that the goal is to produce 
a worthy member of the Chosen People, the people of the covenant. The 
male, adult Jew is the one who can fulfill the commandments most com- 
pletely, and the most desired child is a boy. Moreover, every effort is made 
to speed him into adulthood as quickly as possible. He is watched for 
symptoms of precocity, encouraged to walk and talk early, taught the most 
important blessings and prayers as soon as he can speak. He is sent to 
school very soon—often at three and seldom later than five years old. 
As soon as his schooling begins, he is dressed like a tiny adult, his head 
covered like his father’s with a miniature version‘of the cap, yarmulka, 
he will wear for the rest of his life. Even earlier he is taken to the synagogue 
and to other gatherings of adults and is expected to participate in various 
religious rites. 

A constant reproach to children is that they are not behaving like adults. 
“Aren't you ashamed, a big boy like you, here you are already three years 
old!” “You are already a kheder boy and you still play with . . . !” The boy 
responds by trying to hasten his own maturity. When his father pronounces 
the Sabbath blessing, the small son repeats the same words with the same 


16 Mark Zborowski, “The Place of Book-Learning in Traditional Jewish Culture,” 
in The Harvard Educational Review, 19, No. 2 (Spring 1949). 
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intonation. When his father returns from Synagogue and paces the room, 
leaning forward with his hands clasped behind him, the little boy follows 
in the same posture. When the grown men gather in small groups between 
prayers at the synagogue, exchanging news and ideas, leaning forward 
intently with their hands behind their ears, the little boys stand close to 
them in the identical posture, listening solemnly and trying to feel part 
of the conversation. Long before the age of thirteen when it becomes a 
duty to fast on the Day of Atonement, a little boy will beg that he too be 
allowed to fast, like a man. At the age of thirteen he becomes Bar Mitzvah, 
the son of the Commandment, and then he is ritually a man. His marriage 
may occur any time after that. 

In the family, in the synagogue, at school, the Jewish boy is constantly 
presented with the idea of the superiority of the learned over the ignorant, 
the intellectual over the physical. This comparison is almost by definition 
equated with the superiority of the Jewish over the’ non-Jewish way of 
life and consequently of the Jew over the non-Jew. Thus there is con- 
stantly drilled into him the comparison between the Jewish and the non- 
Jewish world, with emphasis on the advantage of the Jewish world. A 
series of contrasts is set up in his mind, according to which he expects: 


Among Jews Among Non-Jews 
Emphasis on intellect Emphasis on the body 
Moderation Excess 
Spiritual values Ruthless force 
Rational, goal-directed activities Blind instinct _ 
Sanctified family life Sexual irregularity 


In the shtetl, the facts of life lent credence to such a comparison, for 
the neighboring peasants were illiterate, uninterested in the values the 
Jews held highest, and more prone than the Jews to excesses of drinking 
and violence. Moreover, despite frequently amicable business dealing, the 
non-Jewish world was most forcibly presented to them as a maelstrom 
of unpredictability, and rule by force—through pogroms and even through 
more legal manifestations such as sudden severe government decrees. 

The precepts inculcated from earliest childhood, and frequently re- 
enforced by observable fact, instilled a sense of superiority toward the 
non-Jewish world against which the Jew was so obviously helpless. pa 
stronger the feeling of superiority, however, the more strongly is it tinge: 
with pity, for the non-Jew is regarded as one deprived of all the values 
which make Jewish life superior. Worst of all, he is not privileged to be 
one of the Chosen People. s : 

These feelings of combined superiority and pity were 
informant, who said: 


i ‘s}i d the greatness of our 
Under his [the teacher's] influence I began to understand | 
boly- Loe 1 Eagerly I got up at sunrise in order to go with my father to the 
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Bes-Hamidrash to serve the Lord. ... After the first part of the prayers my re- 
ligious father would teach me chapters in the holy books or explain to me a 
chapter of the psalms... after he finished his prayers he would take off his 
second pair of phylacteries,'? and after having folded his tails we were 
both returning home, he, my father, busy with his thoughts, and I busy with 
my thoughts. My heart was full of happiness and joy because I was born a 
Jew to such a religious father. I looked with contempt and scorn at the 
Gentiles and their children who were passing by on their way to the market. 
Sometimes I pitied them because the poor lads did not have anything and did 
not know anything. The mixed feelings of contempt and pity was not exagger- 
ated because, really, did they have the beautiful Sabbaths, the wonderful holi- 
days, the feasts of circumcision, and the Pidien Aben? Did they know anything 
about “the joy of Sabbath,” even of the taste of a plain glass of Sabbath tea, 
or of a hot smoky tasty Tcholend or the taste of Sabbath Kugel? What do they 
know about the holy and great holidays of Rosh-Hashana or Yom-Kipur? 18 


The joy of being Jewish is explicitly stressed by informants, again and 
again; and comments on persecution and discrimination against the Jews 
are often linked with pride at what the Jews have endured and the high 
destiny for which they have suffered so much. A folk song expresses this 
feeling and implies at the same time that to be a Jew is a special career 
overlaid upon the life history of the normal human being. It is one of the 
most popular Khassidic songs, sung at the Tsadik’s court to the accom- 
paniment of dancing, and often quoted as an expression of pride and joy: 


Whoever else we are, we are 

But Jews we are! 

Whatever else we learn, we learn 
But Tora we learn! 


On the Sabbath and on holidays the joy of being Jewish is at its climax. 
On Sabbath, “the foretaste of the future world,” the children as well as 
their parents have the strongest feeling of belonging to the “chosen people.” 
The accounts of informants, the biographies of shtetl Jews, the stories and 
novels describing the shtetl, all point up the ecstasy of Oneg Shabas—the 
joy of Sabbath. 


Jews are returning from their prayers. R. Shlomo comes, with his son-in- 
law, with the children, with his employees and with orkhim (guests, strangers) 
following him. Sedately, with Sabbath steps R. Shlomo walks and caresses his 
black beard and spreads it over his white ironed shirt, over his black silk 
jacket, and radiates with Jewishness. He looks upon the poor Gentiles who are 
walking around half drunk in their everyday clothes, and with his whole heart 
he pities them, that the Almighty Lord, denied them His Grace and didn't 
give them a Sabbath. And the Jew prays and wishes in his heart that Messiah 
should come, the world should be redeemed and all the peoples of the world 
should accept Jewishness . .. [He comes into the house] looks at the white 


17 The so-called phylacteries of Rabbi Tam, which are worn for the second part 
of the prayers after the ordinary phylacteries are taken off. 
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covered table, at the silver candlesticks and thanks Almighty God for every- 
thing He has given him. And a great pride overwhelms him, a pride in his 
Jewishness, in his God and in His Torah which He gave to the Jews. He feels 
like a king in his house. Vanished is the Goluth, Jerusalem was never de- 
stroyed, and Babylon and Rome have never existed. And he sings the song, 
“Welcome the Angel of Service,” 19 like a hymn of victory over his eternal 
enemies the Greeks and the Romans, as if he would just have come back from 
the Temple here in Jerusalem. .. .2° ę 


More of the pride and less of the joy are expressed by Yossel Rakover, 
whose “Appeal to God” has already been referred to. In this unusually 
sophisticated expression, the pain of being the Chosen People takes prece- 
dence over the pleasure, but there is active affirmation of the assigned 
role: 


I am proud to be a Jew because it is an art to be a Jew, because it is difficult 
to be a Jew. It is no art to be an Englishman, an American, or a Frenchman. 
It may be easier, more comfortable, to be one of them, but not more honorable. 
Yes, it as an honor to be a Jew... . 


I believe that to be a Jew is an inborn trait. One is born a Jew exactly as 
one is born an artist. It is impossible to be released from being a Jew. That 
is our godly attribute that has made us a chosen people. Those who do not 
understand this will never understand the higher meaning of our martyrdom. 


It is often said, “The Jew is an optimist” and it is often said, “The Jew 
is a pessimist.” Both sayings apply to the shtetl Jew, and both character- 
istics relate to his conception of the pact. The Jew himself would probably 
agree that Jews are optimistic. “The Jew lives on hope,” is a common 
saying. The more rigidly a Jew subscribes to orthodox beliefs, the stronger 
is his hope, Bitokhon. He knows that he is one of the Chosen People and 
that for a good Jew every tale of woe must have a happy ending, if not in 
this life then in the life to come. Gamsu le Tova, they say (it’s all for the 
best), 

The optimism is conditional, however. All will work out well if one 
fulfills his duties to God, and if he tries to help himself. The assumption 
that one backs his faith in divine assistance with energetic efforts from 
below is characteristically illustrated in Sholom Ash’s novel, Shlomo Nogid: 


Many years ago when I was still a young man, shortly after my marriage, 
the Almighty om performed upon me a miracle. In those days I dealt in oe 
in partnership with another young man. One Saturday evening, before Pass- 
over, we made our accounts and nothing was left for me. I had only a few 
pennies left from my Saturday’s shopping. Only three days remained ay 
Passover, and there was nothing prepared in the house, and yet I was use 
even to invite a guest for the holidays. But I was not worried, I depended on 
God that he would not abandon me. Next day in the morning it was a 


19 Sung on Friday evening entering the house from synagogue. 
20 5, pay Reb Shlome Nogid (Yiddish; New York 1947), p. 145. 
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Sunday-market-day. I went as usual to pray, and coming back home I washed 
my hands to eat the couple of rolls which my wife had bought. I said my after- 
meal blessings, and went into the street again, and I said: “O Lord my partner 
left me and I don’t have any money so I am taking You as a partner. I shall 
put in my work and You—Your grace, and what we earn we shall share.” 

I didn’t have a penny in my pocket, but I had Bitokhon (hope). I knew that 
God would help me and I said to myself: “The first thing I find I'll buy, even 
without money.” So I encounter a peasant who carries a calf on his shoulders. 
He wants two rubles for it, I give him 10 Gulden. He haggles: two more gulden. 
Well, I take the calf on my shoulders and I am not ashamed, although I was 
then a respected young man from a nice family and newly married, and every- 
body knew me. And I go bravely on, although the people in the city look at 
me—lI have to support a wife and children. I walk by the door of Leibush 
Mlave. Lend me three rubles to buy it—I said—so he lent me three rubles. 
I paid the peasant and went out into the street for more business. A bag of 
cereal, peas, a hide; I didn’t choose, I bought anything I saw. And the Master 
of the Universe did help me. On Passover Eve I made an account with Him, 
His part of the profit I returned Him to a penny; I distributed it among poor 
people and with my wife I prepared a beautiful Passover, and invited a guest. 
After the holiday I said to Him, to the Master of the World: I cannot continue 
the partnership with You, I have a family to support and I have to worry about 
the Takhlis, but as much as I am able and as far as You will help me... . Well, 
we are Jews.... 


And so did R. Shlomo succeed in his life thanks to the power of Bitokhon, 
which he had.** 


The covenant gives the Jew a right to ask and therefore a basis for 
confidence that his request will be granted—a confidence that in the face 
of his experience well merits the term optimism. Belief in the propriety 
and efficacy of asking is also conspicuous in human relations, from the 
very beginning. When a baby or a small child cries, it is assumed that he 
wants something, and every member of the family, or even neighbors of 
friends, will try to satisfy him with food, a toy, or at least with attention. 
The child soon realizes that the way to get what he wants is by asking 
with tears, with words, or with both. 

In adult life the asking pattern is still in evidence, though always with 
the assumption that one importunes only individuals who command a 
more “adult” position with reference to one’s specific request. Implicit in 
the plea is a belief that his position makes it correct for the subordinate 
to ask, and even that the superordinate has a stake in the request. If the 
petitioner occupies a much lower status than the one to whom he applies, 
and if he is asking for a crucial request—such a relief from immediate 
danger—he often asks with tears. In the synagogue, the “asking” pattern 
is observed in beseeching God for Gesund und Parnosse. 

The asking pattern extends to the Jewish petitioner in the antechambers 
of important government officials, whether he is pleading for his own pri- 
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vate interests or for his people. During this long history of subjugation, 
the East European Jews evolved the office of shtadlan. The shtadlan, one 
who “had relations” and influence in official circles, was delegated to 
plead for better conditions for the community, or to present other requests 
in the name of the group. It has been characteristic of the Jews to ask 
rather than to fight for what they want. During the Ukrainian pogroms of 
1919-21, they actually sent delegations of their most eminent representa- 
tives—Rabbis and Negidim—to plead with the leaders of the bandits for an 
end to massacre. 

That requests either of God or of man have not necessarily been granted 
is evident in the history of the Jews, and is related by them to the second 
condition under which optimism is justified—that all obligations under 
the pact have been fulfilled. Only an overpowering consciousness of duties 
undone can explain the gap between what the Chosen People ask, as in- 
dividuals or as a group, and what has been vouchsafed to them, Failure 
to keep the pact will bring, not only denial of requests, but also a punish- 
ment for transgression. The first reaction to illness or misfortune would 
be, “What have I done, O my Lord, that you punish me?” Far vos shtrofst 
mich, Gotenyu? 

The fact that the Jews remained in exile and that their exile weighed 
on them so bitterly was proof of constant transgression, for a just God 
would not punish without cause. The Jew may not know just what wrong 
he has done, but clearly he has sinned. Therefore he suffers anxiety and 
guilt for crimes of which he is not clearly aware. Since the mitsvos cover 
virtually all aspects of Jewish life, he worries lest he has failed in his 
obligations toward God, his family, the community. These obligations 
constitute his ol, his burden of responsibility. It is an accepted burden, 
not one that has been thrust on him against his will, but he worries if he 
does not feel that he has discharged it. Everything in life represents an ol. 
There is ol fun Tora, ol fun Mishpokhe (relatives), etc. Each Jew has = 
bear his burden as befits one of the Chosen People in order to merit God’s 


grace. 

Since the way to p 
confess and repent for sins he may or m 
about to commit, even though he may not A ; : 
may one have sinned without realizing it; in addition, since each is respon- 
sible for the errors of all, it is reasonable to confess and repent the evil 
that other Jews may have done. The “Confession of Sins” on the KA 
of Pardon contains about fifty specified sins for which each member S 
the community implores God’s pardon. It is a routine confession es 
with tears and moans by all members of the community, men, women an 


children. a 
The famous Jewish essayist I. Yefroikin, 


ardon is through confession and repentance, he will 
ay not have committed or be 


know what they are. Not only 
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tragedies of the years following 1939, relates disaster to a sense of guilt 
for unrealized sins. 


...the duty of a man to confess his sins and to repent, was one of the most 
important ones. Ten whole days during the year, were especially devoted among 
us, to remorse and repentance—The Ten Days of Repentance. Whenever a 
disaster struck an individual or community the first question was: Who and by 
what has one sinned? When a man sees that misfortune has befallen him, he 
shall examine his deeds well—so says the Talmud. .. . If a disaster has befallen 
the nation, the first thought pointed to its own sin as the reason for the disaster. 
Said the Book of the Pious. . . . When thou seest that a house of a righteous man 
or a synagogue is ruined, or that mean people and Gentiles have overtaken it, 
you should know that the Jews themselves did behave indecently there. ... Even 
the songs of sounds of lamentation about great national disasters were often 
called “Slikhot” (prayers for pardon) because their main tendency was not so 
much to shed tears for the distressed as to ask the Lord pardon and forgiveness 
for the committed sins which provoked the disaster. . . .** 


Yefroikin charges that contemporary Jewish historians fail to recognize 
the responsibility of the Jews themselves for the calamities they have 
endured. 


There is something which justifies and elevates the idea of repentance, even 
if the individual or the community did not sin at all. Certainly, according to the 
accepted law there is no punishment without a crime, but law is one thing, and 
morals—another. One can and has to repent, even when one did not commit 
any real sin at this moment... . 


Thus the conditional optimism represented by Bitokhon is checked by a 
pervading sense of guilt. 

Since the pact involves Jews individually and collectively, the punish- 
ment inflicted on any Jew may be for his personal misdeed or for an act of 
the group; and calamity to the group may be for collective behavior or 
for an individual sin. In the story of Yoshe Kalb, by I. I. Singer, a plague 
in the shtetl is attributed to extra-marital relations between Yoshe Kalb 
and the daughter of his landlord. The fusion of individual and collective 
responsibility for error has a bearing on the proverbial lack of privacy in 
shtetl life, the assumption that anyone’s business is everybody's business. 
There is a shtetl saying, “If you want to know what is going on in my 
house, ask my neighbor.” 

Informants say that inquisitiveness about everyone’s affairs is taken for 
granted in the shtetl, and need not be veiled behind a discreet pretense of 
“minding one’s business.” Mendele Moiher Sforim, whose descriptions of 
the shtetl are classic, in describing his arrival at a small town, remarks: 


Before I had the time to look around a crowd of balebatim, small balebatim, 
young men run towards me, with a welcome, patting me, grabbing me, looking 


22 I, Yefroikin, “The Disaster of 5700-5707,” in Keijoum, Paris (1948), Nos. 7-8, 
pp. 453-55. 
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into the wagon, flooding me with questions, just as it is normal among the 
Jews. ... 


Later he sees a commotion, and 


Something certainly happened—I say to myself... I was very curious to 
know what was going on, I’m a Jew, am I not? My soul isn’t made out of cotton, 
it also wants to know everything, smell everything, like all other Jewish souls. .. . 
Together is a Jewish affair. 


Freedom to inspect and comment on the private lives of one’s neighbors 
naturally carries with it freedom to criticize—a right that is freely exercised. 
Reproach or blame for not fulfilling one’s obligations often ends with the 
warning, God will punish you—Got vet shtrofen. 

Since all are considered equal in the sight of God and no authority is 
above question, no individual is immune to criticism. Not only individuals, 
but also Jews as a group are freely criticized. Self-criticism is of course a 
theme familiar among many national and ethnic groups, especially minority 
groups; and each displays its own special background of praise or blame. 
Much has been said about the self-criticism of Jews, and the subject merits 
full discussion as a separate topic. In the present connection it may be 
remarked that criticisms by Jews, of the Jews as a people, often imply a 
feeling of mutual responsibility. If I am to suffer from your fault, the 
implication seems to be, then I have a right to inspect your behavior and 
hold you to account. 

If the whole community is responsible for the sins of an individual, by 
the same token the community may profit from the merits of individuals. 
According to a Khassidic legend, the whole world would have been de- 
stroyed long since except for the virtues of thirty-six saintly leaders. Again, 
according to the Bible, if there had been ten righteous men in the city of 
Sodom, it would not have been destroyed. 

For the heavenly credits or Zkhus, won by fulfillment of the command- 
ments (supra, p. 358), can be shared by others. As a community profits 
by the Zkhus of a few noble individuals, so a family gains by the Zkhus 
of its ancestors. Zkhus avos, the credit of the ancestors, is invoked when 
a Jew appeals to God in time of trouble. But the capital of heavenly credits 
stored up by the ancestors must constantly be increased by each individual 
Jew through fulfillment of mitsvos and performance of maasim tovim. The 
Baal Zkhus—that is, the one who has accumulated heavenly credits 
through fulfilling the mitsvos on earth—will serve as a shtadlan or inter- 
mediator in heaven. He will be in a position to appeal to God for favors 
for his family or his community on earth. In times of important crisis, 
shtetl Jews visit the graves of their ancestors or religious leaders and beg 
them to intercede with God. They write specific requests on bits of paper and 
leave them on the graves of the ancestors expecting that their prayer will 
be granted because of the Baal Zkhus. 
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The rewards for maasim tovim may be enjoyed in this life as well as 
in the hereafter. One gains prestige through the observed fulfillment of 
mitsvos. In displaying the evidence of maasim tovim an individual or a 
family demonstrates an addition to the reservoir of Zkhus from which the 
community may draw, thus proving himself an asset to the group. Ac- 
cordingly, all must witness how much charity one offers, how richly he 
fulfills his obligations toward his wife, how fine an education he gives to 
his children. There is great display of benefactions, of jewelry, of childish 
erudition—that is, of fulfilled obligations. 

The ideal situation, however, is to have the community so sure of your 
Zkhus that there is no need to demonstrate it. The man whose position 
is assured beyond any question can afford to neglect any display. The 
learned man can afford to dress himself and his wife modestly; the nogid 
who is known to give generously can afford the very highest form of 
charity, secret charity. 

By living up to the obligations of the pact, then, one earns simultaneous 
rewards on different levels. One helps to bring about the ultimate reward 
of the Chosen People—namely the Coming of the Messiah and the return 
to the Promised Land. In addition one enjoys earthly esteem and pleasure, 
through the approval of his fellow men, and the joy derived directly from 
doing good deeds, performing one’s duty to one’s family, studying the word 
of God. 

It is possible to endure hardship, suffering, persecution, if one knows 
that all this is merely the preface to a glorious fate, that one is a member 
of the Chosen People, party to a covenant with God which in the end 
will bring eternal peace and joy in the Promised Land. But if a shtetl Jew 
loses his sense of identification with the group and with his destiny, the 
promise of the pact becomes meaningless. 
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The Cultural Backgrounds 
of the Patient as Part of the 
Physician’s Armamentarium i 


Four Case Studies 
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IN THE works of Plato in the Dialogue Charmides we find the following 
amazing passage: 

“But our king Zamolxis,” said he, “being a god, says that, as it is not proper 
to attempt to cure the eyes without the head, nor the head without the body, 
so neither is it proper to cure the body without the soul; and that this was the 
reason why many diseases escape the Greek physicians, because they are 
ignorant of the whole, to which attention ought to be paid; for when this is not 
in a good state, it is impossible for a part to be well.” 


Yet it is only recently that the medical profession has finally accepted 
the interrelationship of mind and body and has developed the so-called 
psychosomatic medicine. It seems to me that many ailments still escape 
us at the present time as they did in the time of the Greek physicians, for 
our knowledge of somatic disturbances is far more advanced than our 
understanding of the psyche of the patient. 

The modern doctor’s bag contains a number of drugs and ampules to 
meet practically every drastic emergency. His armamentarium also con- 
tains some tools of investigation to aid in diagnostic purposes. Tissues and 
fluids are subjected to the finest chemical analysis possible. For it is only 
in such a manner that we begin to unravel the secrets of nature that are 

* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Journal of ab- 
normal and social Psychology, 1952, 47, 245-254. 
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concealed in the living organism. Now if the cultural background of his 
patient is also stored in the physician’s mind it will often help him in 
understanding and analyzing his patient’s troubles, and thus arrive at a 
right diagnosis. At times he may utilize this cultural background as a rapid, 
rational therapeutic measure. There are cases, as we shall show, where 
the rational processes of the patient are blocked either by fear or some 
other emotional complex. Here is a method by which an approach is made 
to the reasoning processes of the patient by way of a detour—through the 
open door of the underground cultural storehouse. The ideal physician, 
then, will not only sympathize with his patient, but as in art, he will 
possess empathy for him. Whereas sympathy is a feeling with a subject— 
what the Germans call “mitfiihlen”; he will also have empathy or feeling 
into, “einfiihlen.” By understanding thoroughly the cultural background 
of a patient the physician feels into the very depths of the mind of a 
patient. He understands his intricate complexities and so can help his 
patient to untangle himself from his web of troublesome perplexities that 
the patient spins around himself. 

The following are a group of four cases from my private practice which 
illustrate the value of understanding the cultural background of a patient. 


CASE I 


Mrs. R.C., age 60, housewife, came to see me on April 9, 1947. Her 
chief complaint was nervousness of one year’s duration. Her present illness 
had begun about one year before when she would awaken suddenly from 
her sleep and find her body muscles stiff, particularly in the back of the 
neck. There were no recent loss of weight and no other symptoms. She 
denied having any mental worries. 

P.H. Was born in Russia. Since the age of seven she has been residing 
in the United States. Thirty-five years ago she had pulmonary tuberculosis 
for which she was confined to a sanatorium for ten months. No previous 
operations. Six years ago she fell and sprained her right hip. 

M.H. Married thirty-five years. Has one son living and well. Her hus- 
band is also living and well. 

F.H. Father died of heart trouble at the age of forty-five. Mother died 
of pulmonary tuberculosis at the age of thirty-one. One sister is living and 
well. 

Head. Claims that she feels dizzy, no headaches. 

C.R. Has no cough. No precordial pain. Claims that she sweats some- 
what at night. 

G.I. Appetite good. Bowels are regular with the aid of laxatives, No 
G.U. symptoms. Says weight was over 200 pounds thirty years ago. 

Physical Examination. Revealed a well-developed, well-nourished wom- 
an; weight—164 pounds; throat—clear; eyes—negative; eye-grounds— 
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negative; ears—negative; heart was not enlarged, rate—72, rhythm— 
regular, no murmurs; BP 160/80; lungs—slight dullness over right apex; 
no rales; abdomen—negative; reflexes—normal. In other words, the physi- 
cal examination was essentially negative. 

In spite of the fact that she denied having any worries, a detailed history 
of her life revealed the following story: Thirty-five years ago she had 
pulmonary tuberculosis for which she was confined to a sanatorium. On 
leaving the sanatorium she was told not to have children as it might re- 
activate her tuberculous lesion. In spite of this medical advice she took 
a chance and became pregnant and gave birth to a son. She gave her son 
the best education possible in spite of financial stress. He graduated from 
law school and passed the bar. During the second World War he volun- 
teered and served in the United States Army. Upon his discharge from 
the army he was married and made his home in the West. 

Upon questioning as to whether she sees him, she replied, “He lives too 
far.” In telling about her son the patient spoke reluctantly and without 
feeling. On further pressing of the question of how often she visits him, 
she finally said, “They don’t want to see me!—I lost him.” When asked 
to explain she said that he had married out of his faith and was lost. The 
patient then became silent. Here I felt that the first indications of the cause 
of her symptoms were brought to the surface. Here was a mother who 
risked her life in order to have a child. She gave all to him—in care and 
education. Finally, in intermarrying—in view of her orthodox beliefs— 
she considered him lost. 

An attempt was now made to integrate that problem in her emotional 
thinking and make her feel that she still possessed him. At first an attempt 
was made to appeal to her maternal instinct. I asked her if she would feel 
better if she had received a communication from the War Department 
telling her that her son was missing in action. At first there was no re- 
sponse, but on further questioning she remarked, “If you insist, I don’t 
know.” In other words, this episode, to her, was equivalent to death; 
and what was worse, death with disgrace instead of glory. A final appeal 
was made by telling her the following story. The patient was told to listen 
carefully to every word for she would be questioned about it afterwards. 
(The story “One Must Ask for Mercy,” is from the Hebrew by a Pales- 
tinian author, the late Ben Eliezer.) 

There was a small town in Russia which was famous for its Rabbi. He was a 
scholar and an authority in the law as well as a saint in the mode of living. 
Many large cities were competing to obtain him as their spiritual leader, but to 
no avail. His oldest daughter, who was married to a merchant, lived in the 
capital of czarist Russia, St. Petersburg. Her two children, a son and a daughter, 
attended the Imperial University. While there, they were involved in a revolution- 
ary plot. A plot that was planned against the life of the Czar himself. They were 
caught and it was well known in those days that the sentence would be death. 
The parents spent money and effort but to no avail. All doors were closed to 
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them. When all attempts had failed, the daughter came rushing home to seek 
aid from her father. On seeing her, the old man sensed that his daughter was in 
trouble and said to himself, “When all is well with children you neither see 
them nor seldom hear from them; but when they are in trouble they hurry 
home.” (Here my patient became very attentive and completely absorbed in the 
story.) With tears in her eyes the daughter told him of her plight. 

“But what can I, a Rabbi, do in such a case?” the father asked. 

Then the daughter proceeded to tell him that in the capital there was a man 
who was very influential among the dignitaries of the Royal Court, and that 
only he could save their lives. 

“This man is very stern and unapproachable, but perhaps you—an old Rabbi 
—can prevail upon him for help.” 

The poor, old Rabbi made the long journey to St. Petersburg and finally 
located and gained an interview with this influential person. The Rabbi told him 
his tale of woe—of his two grandchildren who were facing death. 

“What was the crime?” asked the man. 

“Revolution,” answer the Rabbi. 

“For every crime one can find an excuse,” shouted the man, “but revolution, 
why that undermines the very foundation of government!” 

The Rabbi lowered his head in sorrow, not knowing what to say. 

The man continued, “The Czar, his Excellency, can find no excuse for a 
rebel nor does the fact that one comes from a great family help the matter. 
Very often members of the royal family were condemned and executed.” 

The Rabbi listened, his face white as snow and his eyes seemed to express the 
agony of hopelessness. 

Here the man tapped him on the shoulder and said, “Even so, one must ask 
for mercy. Meet me tomorrow at the Royal Court and I shall attempt to appeal 
the case for you.” 3 

The man fulfilled his promise. He made a plea and as a result the children 
were set free. 

Having fulfilled his mission the Rabbi was about to return to his home; but, 
he felt that he must first go to the man and express his gratitude for saving two 
lives. He entered the man’s home and when the man saw him, he greeted the 
Rabbi cordially and asked him to follow him. The Rabbi followed him from 
one room to another; finally he took out a key, opened a door, and again said, 
“Follow me.” He locked the door behind them. This was his private ilbrary. 
To the amazement of the Rabbi, he found the shelves filled with tomes of 
ancient Hebrew literature—The Sacred Writings, The Mishnah, The Talmud. 

“Rabbi,” said the man, “This is my private sanctum sanctorum. No stranger 
has ever crossed this threshold. It is here that I find relaxation from my daily 
routine. Rabbi, I was born a Jew; but I am converted and very few know about 
it. Do you think, Rabbi, that there is any chance for me?” 

The Rabbi looked at him and said, “For every sin one may repent on the 
Day of Atonement and the sin may be absolved; but, conversion, why that 
destroys the very foundation of religion!” 

The man turned pale. 

Then the Rabbi tapped him on his shoulder and said, “Even so, one must 
ask for mercy... .” 


At the end of the story, the woman burst into tears and laughter, at 
the same time. She got up and said, “I am very happy that I came to see 
you.” Nothing was said after that. 
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She was given a simple tonic. Two weeks later she called me on the 
telephone and said, “I have been sleeping nights and feel much better. 
Do you think I should refill that medicine?” She was told that she no 
longer needed it. 

The patient visited me again on July 11, 1947. At that time she was 
well-adjusted to her problem. On questioning her about her son she said 
that he was very happily married and living a life of his own. 

“My husband is visiting him now and when he returns I shall visit him 
myself.” 

The reason for this office visit was an attack of paroxysmal auricular 
fibrillation which cleared up in a few days. 

This case was discussed with a prominent Boston psychiatrist. On com- 
pletion of my story he asked in amazement, “How did you find a story 
that could fit the case so perfectly?” 

“I didn’t,” I replied, “I found a patient whose case fitted a story which 
I had read.” 


CASE II 


Mr. F.P.N., age 51, came to my office on November 3, 1936. His chief 
complaint was pain in the chest, coming on with exertion and relieved by 
rest. Pain radiated to the left arm. 

P.H. Irrelevant except for pneumonia at the age of 30. 

F.H. Father died at the age of 51 of pneumonia. Mother died at the 
age of 47 of cancer. 

M.H. Married, has three children living and well. 

Physical Examination. Revealed an obese, keen, emotionally tense, busi- 
ness man of about 51 years of age; weight—193 pounds; vital capacity 
3,000 cc; hemoglobin 95%; blood pressure 200/102; pupils were equal 
and reacted normally; throat—clear; there was a slight pulsus alternans; 
lungs—no rales; dull or bronchial breathing; abdomen—no masses OF 
tenderness, liver and spleen were not felt; heart was not enlarged, action 
was regular and rapid, sounded of good quality, no murmurs were heard; 
EKG tracings were not remarkable except for left ventricular preponder- 


ance. 
Diagnosis of hypertension, hypertensive heart disease, and angina pec- 


toris was made. ; 
The patient was advised to go to bed for three weeks. He was given 


Aminophyllin 1 tablet TID and nitroglycerin PRN under the tongue. He 


was also advised to lose some weight. ; 
At the end of three weeks he was allowed to get up but was advised 
to retire from his business. He continued to have some precordial pain 


even on rest for he was tense and aggravated. Whatever one told him to 
ke? In six months I shall be 


do his reply was, “What difference does it ma j 
in Wakefield.” (There was a family lot in the cemetery in Wakefield.) 
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With this idea in mind he resisted any words of encouragement and would 
continually interrupt with the above remark. It was felt that if we could 
overcome his resignation and instill some hopefulness in him it would help 
his condition. 

This man was a very devoted father and husband. His wife had an 
innate religious instinct. With this as a start, the following attempt was 
made one day. 

Instead of discussing his condition with him, I told him about the ro- 
mance of the rebuilding of Palestine. How a new life was starting there; 
and how Hebrew was rejuvenated; and how Jews were continuing to create 
a literature which is a continuation of the Old Bible. As he became ab- 
sorbed in the pioneering drama, I interrupted the story by saying to him, 
“Do you know what I would like you to do? It would also please your 
wife very much, for you know her deep religious emotions. I would like to 
take a trip with you in five years from today, to Palestine. As your guide 
I would point out to you the numerous historical places mentioned in the 
Sacred Writings. You would see the romance of pioneer life in action. 
You would gain a great many things which you missed during your busy 
life. You would also gain an understanding in the character and make-up 
of the Jewish people. What do you say to that?” 

Absorbed in this dissertation, he said, “I agree.” 

“Remember,” I said in all seriousness, “I really mean that.” 

His reply was, “Lets shake on that, and my wife will certainly be 
pleased to hear about it.” 

“Remember the date.” I said, “December, 1941!” 

“I shall make all the arrangements,” he replied. 

This suggestion took root and it worked well. I called it “a five-year 
plan for angina pectoris.” 

At the end of six months, on one of my routine visits, he said, “Four 
and one-half years more, Doctor.” 

A year later he said, “Three and one-half years more to go.” And so he 
looked forward to that goal. In December, 1941, I said, smilingly, “What 
about the trip?” 

And he replied, “How can we go now, with hell breaking loose all 
over the world?” 

So we agreed to let the plan go for another five years—until world 
again would return to normal. 

Meanwhile, another tragedy occurred. In 1942, his youngest son, who 
resided in the West, accidentally shot himself while cleaning his rifle. His 
married daughter received the sad news on the telephone at four A.M. 
She, in turn, called me at that hour to go and break the news to her 
father who was suffering from as severe an ailment as angina pectoris. As 
a physician, I felt it was my duty—one which I could not shirk. At that 
time, the patient was retired and lived in an apartment hotel. I knew that 
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his usual habit was to rise early in the morning and sit in the lobby. I told 
the daughter to meet me there, and we would go together to break the sad 
news. I entered the lobby followed by the daughter and as he saw me 
enter he said, “What happened?” 

To which I said, “I have some sad news to tell you, but first I want 
to ask you for a favor. Cooperate with me so as to save your wife, you 
know that she is emotionally very tense.” 

“What happened?” he asked again. 

I answered, “Your son met with an accident.” 

“How? When?” 

I said, “I really don’t know the details, he may be dead. But what I 
am concerned with is your wife—how she will take it. Please cooperate 
with me and help me.” 

He began to turn pale and he was given nitroglycerin and left with his 
daughter while I went upstairs. 

I said to the wife, “I have some sad news for you, your son met with an 
accident. But what I am concerned with is your husband. You know that 
he has a serious heart condition and the slightest exertion or emotion is 
liable to prove fatal. I want you to cooperate with me to save him.” 

“But what happened?” 

Again I repeated, “Your son met with an accident. He may be dead. I 
don’t know the details. But what I am concerned with is your husband. 
I want to save him and I want to solicit your aid in cooperating with me.” 
As I talked with her the husband came upstairs with his daughter. 

With tears in his eyes he asked her, “How do you feel?” 

“Never mind me,” she replied, “how do you feel?” 

Here, again, is a case which utilized the background of the patient; 
two five-year plans were drawn up to relieve the fear of imminent death 
by angina. Knowing the background and the devotion of the patients for 
each other, it was utilized in another emergency—in a sad tragedy which 
could have been made even worse. 


CASE II 


The following case illustrates how utilizing the cultural background 
of the patient helped to overcome a hospital phobia in a patient who 
needed an emergency operation. 

On the evening of March 21, 1932, I was called to see an elderly sick 
man on consultation—a man whose diagnosis was problematic. 

Patient S.F., age 76, whose chief complaint was abdominal pain of 
three days’ duration. This pain was generalized throughout the abdomen 
and would last from fifteen to twenty minutes and then vanish. There was 
slight nausea at first, but no vomiting. Two days previously the patient felt 
worse because of abdominal distress and frequent attacks of generalized 
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abdominal pain. Patient was constipated so he took “bitter salts” with no 
relief. In fact, it made him feel worse. The next day he got out of bed for 
a few hours. His condition was not improved. The generalized abdominal 
pain disappeared and became more localized in the right lower quadrant. 
One day previously he had taken a glass of milk and then had vomited 
considerably. Patient was much relieved after vomiting. A physician was 
called in the day previously. He gave the patient some pills, with only 
slight relief. I was told that the physician had said it was urethral colic. 
The next day the patient vomited again and there was considerable pain 
in the right lower quadrant; as a result I was called in to see him. 

P.H. Born in Poland in 1856. Has resided in the United States for only 
eleven years. The rest of the history is irrelevant as he was always well. 

F.H. Father died at the age of 85. Mother died during childbirth when 
the patient was quite young. 

Physical Examination. Revealed an old man of the patriarchal type, 
with a long gray beard and skull cap on his head. His face was flushed; 
temperature was 100.5; pulse—100; respiration—24; eyes showed marked 
arcus senilis, both lenses showed opacities; lungs—there were rales at both 
bases, breath sounds were emphysematous, there was a soft blowing 
systolic murmur; abdomen—showed tenderness over McBurney’s point; 
skin over the right lower abdomen was more sensitive than the left and 
there was pain’ on rebound. I felt that it was a case of acute appendicitis 
and urged an immediate operation. 

As soon as the patient heard the word “operation” mentioned he turned 
his head towards the wall and refused even to discuss the matter. He 
claimed that it was his wish to die in his own home, in his own bed. At 
that time his two little rooms were filled with his sons and daughters, 
his grandchildren and other relatives, each of them pleading with him to 
listen to the doctor’s advice, but he refused. 

As a last resort, I entered the room of the patient and speaking to the 
other members of the family, I said, “Kibud Av.” (Those are the first two 
words of the commandment, “Honor thy Father.”) “Honor thy father. 
Please don’t argue with him. You must respect his wishes. If it is your 
father’s will not to go to a hospital, you must respect his wish. Please leave 
the room and let me talk to him.” Then I turned to the old man and said, 
“Grandfather, the hour is late and I must go; but, first, I wish to ask you 
to do me a favor. Tomorrow when they lower you into your grave and, 
as according to Jewish lore, the Angel will ask you your name and then 
perchance if He should ask you to mention the names of those who con- 
tributed to the cause of your death, would you please do me the favor of 
telling the Angel that it was not the fault of the physician. That according 
to the best of his ability he diagnosed the case and advised you to go to 
the hospital, but that you yourself refused to go. Goodbye and good luck.” 

“Just a moment,” replied the patient. 
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But I said that I was sorry—that it was late and that I must leave. 

“Just one second,” he pleaded, “I want to ask you—does a person die 
from this illness?” 

“No,” I replied, “if you carry out the advice of the physicians and 
surgeons. Otherwise it may prove fatal.” 

He then said to his wife, “Give me my ‘Arba Kanfoth’” (fringed, re- 
‘igious garment). And he went to the hospital. 

He was admitted at 8:00 P.M. that evening and operated on the same 
night. A gangrenous appendix was removed. He made an uneventful 
recovery. 

Here is a case where a patient born in Poland still retained the picture 
of the hospital in his native town—a dreadful place where patients were 
sent as a last resort, in terminal stages of their illness, and from which 
very few returned. By appealing to his deep religious background, which 
contained both law and lore, it was possible to break his resistance to his 
hospital phobia and proceed with modern medical treatment. As a matter 
of fact, one year later, on August 25, 1933, under localized anesthesia, a 
cataract was removed from his right eye and on December 9, 1935, a nuclea- 
tion of the left cataract was performed. 

Hospital records, no matter how complete in detail, lack the human 
element—as in this case, the fear of going to a hospital. However, without 
this human element there would have been no hospital record. 


CASE IV 


The following case illustrates an even more perplexed complex—that 
of a broken-hearted mother who fixed the guilt of the death of her daughter 
on a physician and the only way that she could be made to reason was 
by an appeal to a traditional Jewish ritual. 

On one of New England’s stormy winter days in February of 1933 I 
was called to see a man with an acute pharyngitis. Treatment was out- 
lined to him and the man then said, “Will you please examine my wife 
as she is suffering from a heart attack.” 

Physical Examination. Revealed a woman, aged 56, with a moderate 
tachycardia; rate—120, heart was not enlarged, sounds were regular, no 
murmurs were heard; lungs—no rales; blood pressure 140/70; thyroid was 
not palpable, no exophthalmus present. Patient appeared tense and anx- 
ious. There were no signs or symptoms of hyperthyroidism. I prescribed 
triple-bromides and told her to take a dram TID. I reassured her that 
she had no heart trouble but that she was suffering from some emotional 
upset and that was the cause of her rapid heart action. { 

“Upset!” she exclaimed, “Why Doctor, my daughter was just killed by 
a doctor!” Here she mentioned the name of a reputable Boston surgeon. 
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“What do you mean by that?” I asked, and she told me the following 
story: 

Her daughter, age 26, had been stricken ten days previously with 
signs and symptoms of acute appendicitis. A surgeon was called in. He 
diagnosed the case correctly and took her to the hospital. She was operated 
on and an acute inflamed appendix was removed. At the end of eight 
days she was brought home. A few hours later, while walking into her 
bedroom and looking over some gifts that had been sent to her, she dropped 
dead. 

“Why, madam,” I said, “the doctor did not kill your daughter. He did 
everything that was right and your daughter died of one of the complica- 
tions that sometimes follow an operation.” 

She interrupted, screaming, “You doctors,” and jumped from her chair 
in a fit of hysteria. “You doctors have a union. You never talk against 
each other but you know very well in your heart that he killed her! If I 
had had Dr. ...... this thing would never have happened.” 

With this she collapsed in her chair, weeping. 

I made several attempts to calm her, telling her that a similar episode 
had happened to the son of a state official whose death notice had recently 
appeared on the front page of all the Boston papers, but to no avail. 

Again she said, “You doctors have a union, but you know the truth. 
That he killed her! Why didn’t he kill me? I have lived my life! She was 
my source of joy and happiness!” Here she narrated, with tears in her eyes, 
the story of the life of her daughter, how she excelled in her studies, how 
beautiful she was, and with this she rushed out and brought in a picture 
of her. Then she described the funeral, etc. 

Here is a mother whose heart was broken and bleeding over the pre- 
mature death of her only daughter and she had fixed the guilt of death on 
the surgeon who had done his duty and performed the operation, Any 
attempt to comfort her met with further association of me as a member of 
“the union” and thus a partner to the crime. I tried to counteract this by 
appealing to the cultural, religious background of the patient. I interrupted 
the conversation suddenly by saying to the woman, “Pardon me, but I 
forgot to ask your husband a very important question.” I then said to the 
husband, “Do you wash your hands after going to the bathroom, according 
to the Jewish ritual law?” : 

“Yes,” he replied. 

Meanwhile, the woman remained with her mouth open, as if in the 
middle of a sentence, while tears were still flowing from her eyes. 

I then said to the husband, “Do you recite the prayer, ‘Asher Yozar,’ 
after you wash your hands?” 

“To tell the truth,” he said, “sometimes I do and sometimes I don’t.” 

“Now,” I said, “when you do recite it, do you know what it means?” 

And he answered, “I must confess that I don’t.” 


a 
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“Well,” I said, “I shall recite the prayer for you, as it is one of the finest 
medical descriptions to be found anywhere.” 

“What does it mean?” he asked. 

I started the recitation: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe, who has fashioned man in wisdom, and created in him many 
orifices and tubes. It is revealed and known before Thy glorious throne, 
that if but one of these be opened or stopped, it would be impossible to 
exist and to stand before Thy presence. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
healest all flesh and doest wondrously.” As they both listened attentively 
I finished by saying, “One of those tubes closed—that is the cause of your 
daughter’s death.” 

The husband turned to his wife and said, “Do you hear? The doctor is 
right. So it is written and it is the fault of no one.” 

Here I felt that my mission was performed and I had helped to sooth a 
mother’s broken heart. I put on my coat and was about to leave when the 
woman turned to me and said, “Please, doctor, cool off, you are sweating. 
It is cold and stormy outside. You may catch cold. We need you. You are 
a friend in need.” 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


By knowing well the cultural background of the patient, the physician 
can view the universe through the eyes of the patient. He will then be 
able to understand the complexities of the texture and pattern of the 
patient’s reasoning. A patient’s actions and motivations become clear and 
understandable. A lack of understanding of the deep cultural background 
will often mislead a physician and cause him to draw a wrong conclusion, 
as illustrated by the following episode: 

An elderly patient of mine, suffering from advanced Buerger’s disease, 
was admitted to the hospital for amputation of the involved leg. I witnessed 
the operation which was done under spinal anesthesia. In the tense silent 
atmosphere of the operating room, as the surgeon was sawing the bone, 
the patient was heard mumbling in a chanting voice as if accompanying 
the rhythm of the saw. Whispering to the young resident anesthetist I 
inquired about the patient’s condition. He replied, “His pulse and blood 
pressure are good; but it seems as if the spinal anesthetic has affected his 
mind.” I turned my ear to the patient and I heard him humming in Hebrew 
the words of an ancient prayer, “God, who performs miracles, who is the 
creator of medicine, etc....” Does this indicate that the patient’s mind 
was affected, or does it not point out that the young anesthetist was misled 
because of lack of knowledge of the patient’s deep cultural background. 

If we wish really to understand a patient's mode of thinking we must 
delve deeply into his history, culture, and tradition. In mental ailments, as 
in organic disease, we must understand the natural processes and work 
with them, not against them. This is true of all peoples and all nationalities. 
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This is particularly true in the case of the Jew, who has a long history, a 
continuous culture, a vast literature, and an endless chain of traditions. 
All these factors modify the pattern of one’s thinking. The reasoning proc- 
esses are like long equations with several unknowns, where each symbol 
has to be worked out in order to solve the equations. Nor is there a slide 
rule formula in medicine which would apply to all patients. Each one has 
to be studied individually and an estimate made of the entire personality. 

Knowing the cultural background of the patient we can utilize it also as 
a therapeutic measure, for it permits the physician to penetrate into the 
very depths of the subconscious mind of the patient and bring it to surface. 
The cultural background acts as a lever and will penetrate deep into the 
subconscious mind. The more the physician knows about the cultural back- 
ground of the patient the longer the arm of the lever is for lifting and bring- 
ing his point into the focus of the patient. 

These four cases are not merely simple empirical incidents wherein the 
physician is called upon to give emotional support. The presentation and 
reproduction of the human voice or the recording electrocardiographically 
of electrical potentials of the heart muscles appear very simple superficially 
when once seen performed; but an analysis of these mechanical devices 
will reveal intricate basic scientific principles. So an analysis of these cases 
will reveal deep-rooted psychological problems and treatment scientifically 
based on an understanding of these problems. 

Case I evolves around the deep-rooted Jewish psychology of “Kadish,” 
a mourning prayer recited by a son after the departed parents. This 
prayer does not mention a word about death or the departed. It is merely 
a recital of the glorification of God. But so deeply rooted is this custom 
that to a Jew it means everything. In it he sees immortality. When he is 
gone his child—part of him—carries on his ideals. This psychology was 
briefly expressed by a wise Jew who was congratulated on his son’s ac- 
complishments in the academic world, whose fame was world-wide, but 
who was not strict in his religious observances. He replied, “Tzu a ‘Kadish’ 
kumt is nicht.” (Still he is not what is meant by a “Kadish.”) In Case I 
the woman risked her life, in spite of the advice of her physicians, and 
gave birth to a son. Here is a deep subconscious motivation that prompted 
her to take the risk. The son was given a professional education at more 
sacrifice; and then he married out of his faith—which made him a lost 
cause. If he had died during the war, it would have been a death for the 
glory of the country and the flag. Psychologically there was death without 
glory and instead of glory there was insult upon injury. To this mother it 
was a severe psychic trauma which revealed itself in the various somatic 
manifestations. This problem was brought to the surface, but it was diffi- 
cult to integrate it in her conscious mind and to make her see that he was 
still alive and still part of her. Her rational processes were blocked by 
intense emotions. One could not reason with her. She would not listen to 
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reason. In order to focus her attention, it was decided to tell her an 
innocent story—a kind of psychological detour as an approach to the very 
core of her rational processes—a superficially innocent story in which a 
great Rabbi, who in the eyes of the religious Jew is final authority in 
questions of law, plays the main role. In the Rabbi's case his own daughter 
leaves him and his environment when she grows up. The story also reveals 
a man who, though converted, is not considered a total loss by the Rabbi. 
If such a man asks for mercy he still has a chance. 

The second case deals with a keen business man who becomes a victim 
of a very serious ailment, angina of effort. He is retired from his busy 
daily routine and every day reads the trends in the stock market quotations 
as well as the death column. One cause of death he understands—so-and- 
so died of heart attack. Death stares at him and he develops an intense 
fear of it until it finally becomes an obsession with him. This is not calm 
resignation to it. The fear is so intense that all words of encouragement 
rebound. The road to intellectual insight is blocked by fear. Therefore, 
an approach is made again by way of a detour—side-tracking his illness 
by focusing his mind on the romance of Palestine. The rejuvenation of 
a people is portrayed—the drama of Israel for many centuries. It is a 
fascinating story to listen to. While still absorbed in the story a sug- 
gestion is made to him, that in five years he should go to Palestine and 
see this drama staged before his own eyes. He swallowed a smooth pill 
without effort. The pill was further sugar-coated by appealing to his 
devotion to his wife, as such an experience would appeal to her religious 
instincts. As time goes on and nothing happens to him, his fear lessens 
and he has a goal, a five-year-plan. To lessen the emotional shock of 
the sudden death of a son to a person suffering from angina pectoris, 
another procedure was used. The tragedy of the accident was somewhat 
side-tracked by an appeal to him to cooperate in saving his wife, to 
whom he was devoted. She, on the other hand, was taken into confi- 
dence to spare the life of her husband. To further dampen the tragic 
jolt, I advised the family to have the funeral in the West and the temporary 
burial there. Meanwhile, the father would fulfill his duties by merely 
reciting the “Kadish” at home on the day of the funeral. Such was the case. 

The third case illustrates an old Jew whose mental picture of an old 
Polish hospital made him dread all hospitals and close his eyes and ears to 
any suggestions about going to the hospital, no matter how urgent the case 
may be. Fear blocked the pathway to intellectual insight. It was opened 
by a back door. By telling the family to respect his decisions no matter 
what they may be, as it is the duty of children to respect their parents, I 
gained his confidence and made him feel that the physician was an ally to his 
cause. I then asked him to do me a favor and tell the “Angel” that the doc- 
tor had done his duty and so the cause of death, if and when it came, would 
be his own. This is not merely frightening a patient with death, for his fear 
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of hospitals was even greater; but it has a more profound appeal. The re- 
ligious Jew is taught that to preserve his own life is as sacred as saving the 
lives of others. Committing suicide is looked upon as a mortal sin and such 
a person is buried near the wall of the cemetery. Thus, the dreadful mental 
pictures associated with hospitals vanished from his mind and he listened 
to advice. 

The last case illustrates a mother who lost her only daughter because 
of a postoperative accident and who focuses the guilt on the innocent 
surgeon. Attempts to explain this accident merely made the physician a 
partner to the guilt, one who belonged to the same “union.” She felt that 
the physician knew the facts as she imagined them to be, but that he was 
merely concealing them. An iron curtain blocks all appeals to reason. 
Intellectual insight is gained by a sudden interruption of the discussion by 
the recital of an innocent prayer, one which is repeated daily in the orthodox 
mode of living. This prayer made clear to her the logic of embolic 
phenomena. The authors of prayers cannot be accused of union member- 
ship. Psychologically there is, indeed, power in prayer. 

To conclude, these four cases serve as a reminder of a definite law 
about human mental behavior. Just as on the physical side, in order to 
understand the functions of an organ we study its evolutionary develop- 
ment, embryology as well as the anatomical and miscoscopic studies, so 
in a mental pattern of a patient we must not only delve into the complete 
history of a person but in the cultural background of that particular race 
from which he sprung. Every person carries within him mental seeds of 
culture from numerous generations that anteceded him. In the words of a 
poet and psychologist who said: 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt is made in this paper to show how significant it is for the 
physician to know the cultural background of the patient in order to 
diagnose and treat certain beliefs and traditions which are deeply rooted 
in the cultural history of a people. When these beliefs are challenged, in 
some instances psychosomatic problems develop. These four cases deal 
with Jewish patients whose people have a long, continuous cultural history 
with traditions and beliefs going back for many centuries. In such cases 
it is well that the physician himself be acquainted and familiar with the 
evolution of those ideas. In this way he can reveal their complexities and 
bring their problems to the surface. 

Not only will a knowledge of the cultural background of the patient help 
in the diagnosis of the disease but it can also be made to act as a therapeutic 
agent. 
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Religious and Other Sources of Parental 
Attitudes Toward Independence Training” 


DAVID C. McCLELLAND, A. RINDLISBACHER, 
AND RICHARD neCHARMS 


HALF A CENTURY AGO Max Weber first formulated his hypothesis that 
the spirit of modern capitalism is intimately connected with the Protestant 
ethic (6). Ever since, the idea has been taken for granted by some or 
argued away by others as an artifact due to other causes. But all agree that 
this is one of the major hypotheses of modern social science. Weber's 
original presentation makes the problem seem very much like one in basic 
personality structure or in psychology, yet psychologists, by and large, 
have ignored the question, or at least done very little to test the hypothesis 
empirically. This paper represents a first step toward trying to check some 
of its implications at the behavioral level. 

In brief, Weber’s argument runs as follows: he first notes that Protes- 
tants in Germany, and generally in Europe, were more likely to go into 
business or to schools preparing for business than Catholics. He then deals 
with some of the more obvious easy explanations for this fact. For example, 
could it be because Protestants are a minority group and, like Jews 
perhaps, go into business because prevented from succeeding in other 
spheres of activity? This does not seem likely to him because Catholics, 
as persecuted minorities in Holland and England, did not similarly go into 
business, Or could it be that Protestantism simply represents a further 
stage of secularization to Catholicism, making it more possible for indi- 
viduals to engage in materialistic economic affairs rather than spiritual 
enterprises? He feels this explanation is highly unlikely also because 
Protestant church control in some countries was more rigid than Catholic 

* Prepared especially for this volume. 
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church control had been, and yet it was in these very countries that the 
most marked economic development occurred. 

From considerations such as these and others he was led to the conclu- 
sion that the connection between Protestantism and energetic economic 
activity is ideological in nature. That is, he contends that it was the very 
nature of the Protestant view of salvation which forced devout Protestants 
into capitalistic enterprises conducted in a new and more strenuous manner. 
He quotes from Benjamin Franklin to illustrate the new spirit he has in 
mind: “Remember that time is money. He that can earn ten shillings 
today by his labor, and goes abroad, or sits idle, one-half of that day, 
though he spends but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought not 
to reckon that the only expense; he has really spent, or rather thrown 
away, five shillings besides.” (6, p. 48). This new spirit changed entre- 
preneurs from leisurely business men carrying on middleman functions in 
a traditional way, into dynamos of energy, but “above all temperate and 
reliable, shrewd and completely devoted to their business,” (6, p. 69). He 
further notes that this energy did not seem to be directed at the amassing 
of wealth because many of these business men did not feel that they 
could or should enjoy their money even after they had it. Instead they 
plowed it back into the business. In fact, as Weber sums it up, such a man 
“gets nothing out of his wealth for himself, except the irrational sense of 
having done his job well.” (6, p. 71). 

This seems to be the way in which these men behaved. Now in what 
sense does Weber feel their religion made them that way? First, he devotes 
considerable space to demonstrating how Protestantism, as contrasted with 
Catholicism, had managed to make “the evaluation of the fulfilment of 
duty in worldly affairs as the highest form which the moral activity of 
the individual could assume.” (6, p. 80). This was new because pre- 
viously the highest form of moral activity had tended to lead the individual 
out of the world into the monastery. Weber connects this shift in emphasis 
in particular with Luther’s concept of one’s calling or vocation as some- 
thing required by God. Secondly, he argues that Protestantism in general 
and the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination in particular tended to put the 
individual on his own in relation to God with nothing—neither priest nor 
sacrament, nor good works—to help him gain salvation. Since, according 
to Calvin, a man could not “earn” his way into heaven, all that he could 
do was to create in himself the conviction that he was one of those whom 
God had elected and the chief way to create this conviction was never to 
err but always, in life’s every detail, to perform one’s highest moral duties. 
“There was no place for the very human Catholic cycle of sin, repentance, 
atonement, release, followed by renewed sin.” (6, p. 117). Thus, economic 
activity became just one more place where a person was obligated by the 
highest moral considerations to create the conviction of his own salvation 
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by the excellence of his performance. “In practice this means that God 
helps those who help themselves.” (6, p. 115) 

In terms of recent research on human motivation (1), it would appear 
not too far-fetched to associate the new “spirit of capitalism” (e.g., “the 
irrational sense of having done his job well”) with an increase in achieve- 
ment motivation (n Achievement) and the Protestant emphasis on “self- 
help” for salvation with an increased stress on independence training for 
young children. Stated in this way, the hypothesis can easily be checked 
empirically in terms of measuring instruments now available. That is, the 
prediction would be that Protestants should have higher achievement 
motivation than Catholics and that Protestant families should emphasize 
independence training more. 

This way of stating the problem tends to provide some further support 
for Weber’s line of reasoning because Winterbottom (7) and McClelland 
and Friedman (2) have already demonstrated an empirical connection 
between emphasis on independence training and n Achievement. The full 
argument relating Weber’s hypotheses to these two factors involves the 
following steps: (1) Protestant families tend to emphasize independence 
training more than Catholic families; (2) independence training leads to 
higher n Achievement; (3) Protestants have higher n Achievement than 
Catholics; (4) higher n Achievement leads to more vigorous economic 
activity if coupled with other belief systems such as those involved in 
Protestantism; (5) economic development is greater in Protestant groups 
and countries than in Catholic groups and countries. This paper is con- 
cerned only with the first step in this chain of reasoning—with the predic- 
tion that Protestant parents will emphasize early independence for their 
children more than Catholic parents will. Since Weber also suggests (6, 
p. 117) that Jews like Protestants have largely “rationalized” the world 
and “eliminated magic as a means to salvation,” we will also check the 
attitudes of Jewish parents with the expectation that they too will em- 
phasize independence training more than Catholic parents. 


PROCEDURE 


The measuring instrument was a questionnaire administered as part of 
a larger study to be reported elsewhere which included among other things 
the items used by Winterbottom to measure parental attitude toward 
independence training. The instructions and some of the items used will 
serve to define most quickly what is meant by independence training: 


Beside each statement there are two blanks. In the first one put a check mark 
if it is one of the things you want in your child by the time he is ten years old. 
In the second one, put the approximate age by which you think your child 
should have learned this behavior . .. 
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To know his way around the city. 
To try new things for himself. 
To do well in competition. 

To make his own friends. 


Bae 
Bae 


These items are four of the thirteen which Winterbottom (7) found 
were associated significantly with higher achievement motivation in the 
sons of those mothers who tended to want these things early in their 
children. There were other “caretaking” items which also involved learning 
to do things for oneself, but which were not included in the scores com- 
puted for our purposes because they were not associated with higher 
achievement motivation. These included such items as: 


—_. — To eat well alone. : 

—_. _.. To look after his own possessions. 
—__ —— To go to bed by himself. 

pee To do tasks around the house. 


These items seem to reflect things that the child should do for the parent 
rather than for his own welfare which may explain why they were not 
associated with higher achievement motivation. 

The questionnaires were administered occasionally in church groups 
but more often individually in two or three medium-sized cities in Con- 
necticut. The four religious groups of parents studied were Protestant, 
Jewish, Irish-Catholic, and Italian-Catholic. An attempt was made to get 
an equal number of fathers and mothers in each group and an equal 
number from three social class groups. As a rough check on the class 
Status of our respondents, we obtained the years of schooling which the 
parent had completed since this was easier to obtain than other measures 
like income level, and since it correlates fairly highly with other indexes 
of class status (5). To avoid such complicating features as generational 
differences, volunteer errors and the like, we selected most of the parents 
on the basis of data provided by their children in a large questionnaire 
survey conducted in a city high school. This meant that we often picked 
parents on the basis of their religious and educational characteristics and 
went and asked them directly to fill out the questionnaire. Consequently 
we could restrict our sample to parents roughly between the ages of 30 and 
50 who had at least one child at the present time between the ages of 6 
and 18 (with the exception of four cases where the child was between 
2⁄2 and 6 years of age). 


RESULTS 


The major findings are presented in Table 1 which shows the average 
ages, cross-classified by religious and educational status, at which fathers 
and mothers expected their children to have mastered the 13 independence 
training items. The means in this table represent varying numbers of cases 
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in individual cells because it was easy to get some types of cases and hard 
to get others. For example, the means for the lowest educational level 
Italians are based on 10 fathers and 11 mothers, whereas the lowest educa- 
tional level Protestant means are based on 2 fathers and 4 mothers because 
it was hard to find Protestant parents in this age range who had not 
graduated from high school. Consequently the means for the religious 
groups are not necessarily equivalent to what they would be for a repre- 
sentative sample of cases from each group, but it seemed better to 
equalize educational differences by using the means in the analysis, since 
otherwise the differences might be wholly due to the generally lower edu- 
cational level of the Italian group. There were at least 4 cases in 20 of the 
24 cells, 3 cases in 3 of the cells, and 2 cases in 1 cell. The total number 
of cases is 152. 

The results of an analysis of variance on these means are also presented 
in Table 1. The conclusions are clear-cut. Religion, sex of parent, and 
educational level all contribute significantly to the variance as tested 
against an error term based on individual cases in the total sample. The 
two Catholic groups expect independence in their children later than the 
Protestant or Jewish groups. Fathers are generally more lenient than 
mothers—expecting independence nearly a year later on the average—and, 
as the educational level (and associated socioeconomic status) increases, 
parents expect earlier independence although this last factor is somewhat 
less important than the other two. There are also some interesting inter- 
action effects among the three primary variables. For instance, education 
affects the reactions of Italian fathers and mothers quite differently from 
the way it affects parents in the other religious groups. This third-order 
interaction shows up as significant in the full analysis of variance (which 
incidentally appears to preclude using the interaction term as an estimate of 
error), but its meaning cannot be pursued here as beyond the scope of a 
preliminary analysis. i 

It is also possible to make comparisons between individual pairs of 
religious groups. For example, the Irish and Italians may be compared to 
note the effects of cultural differences with religion held constant. If this 
is done using the means in Table 1 and assigning their difference its 
appropriate mean square estimate by the method described by Snedecor 
(3, p. 400), an F ratio based on the error estimate in Table 1 may be 
obtained which is significant at less than the 2% level. That is, the Irish 
mean of 7.66 appears to be significantly lower than the Italian mean of 
8.42. If samples matched for educational status and sex of parent are 
drawn at random from the Irish and Italian groups (N=23 in each case), 
the Irish mean is lower than the Italian mean as in Table 1 but at a 
lower level of significance (t = 1.65, p< .11). Thus the analysis supports 
the contention that culture has an influence on age of independence train- 
ing over and beyond religion, although not unequivocally if one chooses 
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Taste 1. Average Ages at Which Parents Expect Children to Have Mastered 
Various Independence Training Items 
i 


HIGH SCHOOL 
LESS THAN GRADUATE UP COLLEGE RELIGIOUS 
HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE GRADUATE GROUP 
GRADUATE GRADUATE OR MORE MEANS MEANS 
Protestant 6.64 
Father 8.04 6.41 6.90 7.12 
Mother 6.56 6.41 5.55 6.17 
Jewish 6.59 
Father 7.65 TEA ~. 6.48 7.08 
Mother 5.74 6.66 5.89 6.10 
Irish Catholic 7.66 
Father 8.50 7.92 8.26 8.23 
Mother 7.23 7.61 6.40 7.08 
Italian Catholic 8.42 
Father 9.05 10.43 6.51 8.66 
Mother 9.68 6.87 8.00 8.18 
Educational level 
means 7.81 7.43 6.75 
Fathers’ mean 7.77 
Mothers’ mean 6.88 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Source of variation Sum of squares df. Mean square F 
1, Religion 13.91 3 4.64 12:31 4° 
2. Educational level 4.60 2 2.30 6.05 ** 
3. Sex of parent 4.74 1 4.74 12.47 ** 
5. Error 128 38 


* Significant at the 5% level. 
** Significant at the 1% level. 
is The primary sources of variation interact significantly, a fact which cannot be 
discussed here as being beyond a preliminary treatment of the results. For this reason 
it has also been necessary to compute an independent estimate of error based on the 
actual variation of the individual cases in the various cells following the approxima- 
tion method described by Walker and Ley (4, pp. 381-382). 


to pay attention to the results from the smaller, matched sample of cases. 
A similar analysis can be made of two similar cultures which differ in 
religion. This involves the Protestant vs. Irish comparison which shows 
by either method of statistical analysis that the Irish expect independence 
significantly later than the Protestants. That is, whether the significance 
test is run using variance estimates based on Table 1 or matched samples 
drawn from each group (N=26 in each case), it reaches the 1% level of 
confidence. In short it looks as if the Irish are in between, being influenced 
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toward earlier independence training by cultural factors and toward later 
independence training by religious factors. They expect independence 
significantly later than the Protestants and probably significantly earlier than 
the Italian Catholics. 


DISCUSSION 


The hypothesis is clearly borne out by the facts. Protestant and Jewish 
parents expect independence earlier on the part of their children than do 
Irish- or Italian-Catholics. The first step toward attempting to check 
Weber’s hypothesis at the empirical level has produced support for it. 
Religious factors do seem to condition parental attitudes toward inde- 
pendence training. However, there are many other steps to take before 
the general hypothesis can be considered verified. We know from Winter- 
bottom’s results that independence training is likely to lead to higher 
achievement motivation, but we have yet to demonstrate that Protestant 
and Catholic groups differ in this predicted way. Furthermore, we have 
shown that these expected differences in attitudes toward independence 
exist only within a given country, namely the U.S., and we have not as 
yet shown that they likewise exist in the same way in other countries which 
are predominantly Catholic or Protestant. Finally, of course, we have not 
demonstrated any empirical relationship between higher achievement mo- 
tivation and greater economic activity, although here, as is the case with 
the other links in the chain of reasoning, the presumptive evidence seems 
fairly strong. 

The data also shed light on other factors which have been alleged to 
be of importance in conditioning general value attitudes. For the Freudians 
the all-important source of values and motives is the family. We have 
shown that fathers and mothers differ in the age at which they expect 
independence of their children across cultural, religious, and educational- 
economic differences. To this extent our data provide some support for 
the general Freudian position that there are certain universal constants 
in the family equation which may be invoked to explain the motivational 
development of the individual. We know of no psychoanalytic attempt to 
make use of the possibly universal differential between father and mother 
that we have just demonstrated, but we see no reason in principle why it 
could not be used to explain motivational development in much the same 
way as they use the allegedly universal tendency for sons to fall in love 
with their mothers. i 

Our data also provide some support for the cultural anthropologists 
who have argued that traditional “patterns of culture” are of primary im- 
portance in determining the value structure of individuals. That is, we 
have evidence that the Irish and Italian groups despite their similarity of 
religion do differ in their attitude toward independence training. This 
strongly suggests that there is some source of this difference which lies 
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in their own national or cultural history rather than in their religion as 
such.’ Finally, we have a little evidence which is relevant to the hypothesis 

. that economics is of primary importance in determining values. While it 
is true that our educational levels are not perfectly correlated with eco- 
nomic status by any means, it can scarcely be doubted that there is some 
connection between them. That is, certainly our parents who had not 
graduated from high school are less well-off economically on the whole 
than those who had graduated from high school, and these in turn are 
less well-off on the average than those who had graduated from college. 
Roughly speaking also there are more “capitalists,” entrepreneurs, and 
professional people in the most highly educated group and more “workers” 
in the least educated group. The types of economic activity in which these 
classes of people engage might be expected to influence their attitudes to- 
ward independence and initiative. And this is what our results show to 
be the case. Parents from the lower occupational levels encourage inde- 
pendence in their children less possibly because they see less opportunity 
for its being rewarded or less need for it in the type of work they engage 
in, while the reverse is true of parents who come more often from occupa- 
tions requiring initiative, self-reliance, and the like. Actually in the present 
analysis the economic factor (as it is related to type of occupation) does 
not loom as large as religion or sex of parent—a fact which will give small 
comfort to those who see history as being determined primarily in eco- 
nomic terms. It is probably true that the design of the study tended to 
underplay the economic factor because it was measured indirectly through 
educational level rather than directly through type of occupation (or in- 
come level), but even so it appears to be only one determinant, along 
with others like religion, culture, and family structure, of attitude toward 
independence training which in turn influences the strength of achievement 
motivation and thus probably eventually the course of economic develop- 
ment and history. 
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PART FOUR 


x 
The Effects of Motivation 


on Behavior 


A. Measuring Human Motivation 


Si 


Measuring Motivation in Phantasy: 
The Achievement Motive’ 


DAVID C. McCLELLAND 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY stresses the importance of mo- 
tivation, but provides no satisfactory method for measuring it, at least at 
the human level. The present research was begun with the idea of remedy- 
ing this defect. Psychology needs a measure of human motivation and we 
set out to find one. This report represents a brief description of some of 
the main findings obtained by our entire research group—findings which 
have been written up in full elsewhere (5). 

In retrospect, at least, our search appears to have been guided by three 
hypotheses. First, the method of measurement for maximum theoretical 
usefulness should be at least partially independent of the methods of 
measurement used to define the other two main variables in contemporary 
psychological theory, namely, perception and learning. The field of sensa- 
tion and perception received a great boost when the psychophysical meth- 
ods were invented or systematized and put into wide use over a century 
ago. Theoretical development in this field continues to draw heavily for its 
vitality on the application of these methods. Similarly, learning theory re- 
ceived a great boost around the beginning of the twentieth century when 
methods for studying problem-solving behavior (e.g., conditioning, serial 
rote learning, maze learning, and the like) were developed. It seemed 
logical that motivation in turn would get its greatest lift as a theoretical 
variable if some methods for measuring it could be developed that were 

* Reprinted by permission of the editor and publisher from H. Guetzkow (Ed.), 
Groups, leadership, and men. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951. Pp. 191-205. 
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not identical with those that were already in use to measure perception 
and learning. 

The second hypothesis which guided our search was that motives might 
be best measured in phantasy. There were two bases for this assumption. 
In the first place, phantasy fulfills our first requirement: it differs quite 
radically from problem-solving behavior on the one hand and veridical 
perception on the other. In the second place, clinical psychologists from 
Freud to Murray have found phantasy of immense practical value in 
developing the dynamic or motivational theory of personality. In fact, one 
could argue that the whole psychoanalytic school of thinking is built, 
operationally speaking, on an analysis of imaginative behavior, whether 
it be the free association of adults on a psychoanalytic couch or the 
imaginative play of children. 

Our third hypothesis was that motives could be experimentally aroused 
by manipulating external conditions. Here we were guided by the im- 
mensely successful assumption of animal psychologists that motives are 
states of the organism which can be aroused normally by deprivation. 
While we felt that the animal model has so far not proven particularly 
useful in its direct application to measuring motivation at the human level, 
nevertheless it has proven so theoretically fruitful in the construction of 
elementary behavior theory that it should not be wholly ignored. 

Quite simply then, our problem became one of attempting to arouse 
human motives experimentally and to measure the effects on phantasy. As 
a preliminary check we decided to test one of our basic hypotheses, namely, 
that phantasy would be sensitive to changes in conditions which everyone 
would agree were motivating. So Atkinson and McClelland conducted 
and reported (2) an experiment in which they demonstrated that human 
subjects deprived of food for one, four, and sixteen hours wrote brief 
imaginative stories which changed in a number of important ways as 
hunger increased, From the shifts in the content of the stories they were 
able to develop a composite score which gave a rough idea of how long 
the subjects had been without food. This preliminary evidence together 
with earlier work done by Sanford (9) seemed to clear the track for work 
on what became the main objective of the study, namely, the measure- 
ment of the strength of the achievement motive in phantasy. 


PROCEDURE 


How could the achievement motive be experimentally aroused in human 
subjects? This was our first problem. Fortunately, there are several stand- 
ard laboratory procedures for producing achievement orientation which 
are usually lumped together under the heading of “ego-involvement.” They 
have in common the attempt to orient the subjects around success in some 
task which is or should be of great importance to them. In our case, we 
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decided to define certain tasks as achievement-related for the subjects and 
to control their experiences of success or failure on these tasks. In this 
way we hoped to be able to control the intensity of the achievement mo- 
tive aroused in various groups of subjects and to measure the effects of 
the different intensities on subsequent imaginative behavior. Specifically, 
we worked finally with six different “arousal conditions”: (1) a relaxed 
condition in which the tasks the subjects performed were introduced 
casually as part of the blind exploration of some graduate students into 
a new problem, (2) a neutral condition in which the tasks were seriously 
introduced as ones on which the department of psychology wanted some 
norms, (3) an ego-involved condition in which the tasks were described as 
measures of intelligence and leadership capacity, (4) a success condition 
in which the subjects were allowed to succeed on the ego-involved tasks, 
(5) a failure condition in which the subjects were caused to fail on the 
ego-involved tasks, and (6) a success-failure condition in which the sub- 
jects first succeeded and then failed on the ego-involved tasks. In this 
way we attempted to explore the effect of the entire range of achievement- 
related experiences on imaginative behavior, although in the end our pri- 
mary attention focused on the difference between the relaxed and ego- 
involved orientations rather than on the specific effects of success and 
failure. 

How were we to measure the effects of these various arousal conditions 
on phantasy? Since our design calls for the scoring of a large number of 
records from sizable groups of subjects, we necessarily had to eliminate 
the type of elaborate phantasy production normally used by clinical psy- 
chologists. Instead we decided in favor of getting small, relatively standard- 
ized samples of imaginative behavior from each subject. In time our routine 
procedure involved asking a group of subjects to write brief five-minute 
stories in response to each of four pictures exposed for twenty seconds 
on a screen in front of the group. The stories were written around the 
following four questions spaced on an answer sheet: 


What is happening? 

What has led up to this situation? 
What is being thought? 

What will happen? 


The instructions given were the standard ones for the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. Their general tone is to urge the subject to be as creative as 
possible and not to think in terms of right and wrong answers. There 
were four slides in all, two of which came from the Murray Thematic 
Apperception Test and two of which were made up especially for this 
test. They suggested respectively a work situation (two men working at 
a machine), a study situation (a boy seated at a desk with a book in front 
of him), a father-son situation (TAT 7BM), and a young boy possibly 
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dreaming of the future (TAT 8BM). Considerable work has been done 
by Atkinson (1) with slides suggestive of other situations, but most of the 
work reported is based on these four which represent an attempt to sample 
the range of achievement-related activities. 

The stories obtained by this method average about ninety words in 
length. How are they to be scored? Again we had to eliminate complex 
scoring systems and in the end hit upon the scheme of analyzing the stories 
in terms of the action sequence suggested by the questions on the answer 
sheet. That is, a plot or story usually has a beginning (or instigation), 
a middle (containing instrumental acts and obstacles), and an end (con- 
taining goal responses). Thus the categories we finally chose to score were 
aspects of the instigation-action or problem-solving sequence commonly 
used as a model in contemporary learning theory. They included the fol- 
lowing (arranged in accordance with the time order in which they normally 
appear in a story): statements of need or wish, instrumental activities, 
blocks or obstacles either internal or external in nature, anticipations of 
the outcome, positive or negative affect accompanying success or failure 
in reaching a goal, and the like. Details about scoring definitions and other 
aspects of the procedure have been published in full elsewhere (5, 6). 
This scoring system is general enough to fit an action sequence centered 
around any motive and was also used in scoring for hunger in the Atkinson 
and McClelland study (2) previously mentioned. The critical problem is 
that of finding a scoring definition for deciding whether statements are 
related to the motive in question—in the present instance, the achievement 
motive. What constitutes achievement imagery? This presented many seri- 
ous and complicated problems but in the end we were able to formulate 
a definition which stated that any imagery (e.g., statement in the story) 
which suggests competition with a standard is achievement related. In its 
simplest terms this means that someone in the story is trying to do better 
in relation to some achievement goal such as doing a better job or getting 
ahead in the world, 


RESULTS 
Methodological 


Scoring the stories for various achievement-related categories as finally 
defined is highly reliable. After training, two judges working together agreed 
on 91 per cent of the categories on two successive scorings of the same 
records. The agreement on individual n Achievement (need for Achieve- 
ment) scores derived from summation of these categories is even higher. 
The correlation is .95 between n Achievement scores obtained on two 
different occasions by two judges working together. One judge, after ex- 
perience with the system for three days, has obtained a correlation of .92 
between his scores and those obtained by another judge more experienced 
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with the system. Furthermore, after practice the system can be applied 
rapidly; it takes from three to five minutes on the average to score the four 
stories obtained for a given individual. 

Many significant differences in the scoring categories were produced 
by the various methods of arousing the achievement motive. In general, 
there were large and significant increases in the number of subjects and 
number of stories showing achievement-related imagery as the experiences 
the subjects had just had became more achievement-oriented. For the 
sake of simplicity, we will disregard specific differences in the effects of 
success and failure and turn our attention only to the derivation of an over- 
all index of the strength of an individual’s achievement motive, an index 
which we refer to as his n Achievement score, following Murray’s con- 
vention (8). First, we noted all those characteristics such as stated need 
for achievement, anticipation of success and failure, etc., which increased 
significantly from a lower to a higher state of achievement arousal; then 
we argued that the number of those characteristics in the stories written 
by a subject under normal or non-ego-involved conditions would indicate 
the normal strength of his concern for achievement. That is, we could look 
for the characteristics in a person’s stories which we had found to be 
sensitive to experimental changes in achievement orientation, sum them 
up, and derive an over-all n Achievement score for that individual. 

One of our first concerns was to see whether or not a measure derived 
in this way was applicable to groups of persons other than the male col- 
lege students who had been the subjects in the various arousal conditions. 
To test the generality of the n Achievement measure, Veroff (10) com- 
pared the stories written by high school students, both boys and girls, 
after neutral and ego-involving experiences. He found that the high school 
boys, representing a much larger segment of the population than our 
college men, also showed a significant over-all increase in mean n Achieve- 
ment score from the neutral to the ego-involving condition. This strongly 
Suggests that the characteristics scored are not peculiar to the highly se- 
lected portion of the population represented in college. In the second 
place, Veroff found no significant change in n Achievement score for girls 
following ego-involvement. There are many interesting explanations for 
this finding, but the conclusion it leads to here is that the method cannot 
be applied to women without some additional assumptions. Finally, we 
went outside our culture altogether and compared the stories written by 
Navaho high-school-age males under neutral and ego-involving conditions, 
and found once again that even in this different culture, our scoring system 
was applicable and showed a significant increase in mean n Achievement 
score from a condition of low achievement arousal to one of higher achieve- 
ment arousal. 

Our next concern was with the reliability of a person’s n Achievement 
score. In other words, what are the chances that he will get the same or 
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a similar score on two different occasions? Our reliabilities are on the 
whole low. A test-retest correlation for two three-picture measures taken 
a week apart was only .22 (not significant with N—40). However, the 
two measures agreed significantly (72.5 per cent) in placing subjects above 
or below the mean on the two occasions, and the split-half reliability for 
a six- or eight-picture test runs over .70 (corrected for halving the test). 
On the whole, in the present state of development, the n Achievement 
measure appears adequate for classifying individuals into high and low 
achievement groups, or at the most into high, middle, and low achievement 
groups, but not for finer discriminations or for individual testing purposes. 
It is always possible, of course, that with a projective instrument of this 
sort high test-retest reliabilities cannot be obtained because the subject 
is “spoiled” by having taken such a test once previously. This may mean 
that the measure is more valid in the sense of being related to other types 
of behavior than it is reliable in the sense of being related to itself as 
obtained on a second occasion. 


Relation of n Achievement Score to Other Kinds of Behavior 


While our method of deriving the n Achievement score from differences 
in achievement arousal conditions gives the measure a kind of validity, the 
skeptical observer would still want to know more. In particular, is our pre- 
sumed measure of motive strength related to other kinds of behavior in 
ways that on a theoretical or commonsense basis we would expect motiva- 
tion to be related? For this reason, much of our energy has gone into 
exploring the relation of the n Achievement score to other variables. Chief 
among these are performance and learning. On theoretical, experimental, 
and commonsense grounds one would expect that more highly motivated 
subjects would, at least under certain circumstances, perform more quickly, 
and, under certain others, learn more efficiently than poorly motivated 
subjects. Thus, if our n Achievement score is an index of the strength of 
the achievement motive in individuals, we should be able to demonstrate 
that people with high n Achievement scores show evidence of better 
learning and performance. Of the several studies designed to test this 
hypothesis, the one by Lowell (4) is perhaps the most definitive. He first 
administered a three-picture form of the TAT n Achievement Test to 
a group of male college students and then asked them to work on a twenty- 
minute Scrambled Words test which required them to rearrange a nonsense 
series of letters (for example, WTSE) until they had constructed a mean- 
ingful word (e.g., WEST). The test was arranged in such a way that the 
subjects worked for two minutes on each of ten different pages of Scrambled 
Words, which were randomized from subject to subject to equate for dif- 
ficulties. One week later Lowell administered to the same group of subjects 
another set of three TAT pictures and asked them to work on solving 
some simple addition problems for ten minutes. The n Achievement score 
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for an individual was obtained in the usual manner by summing the signifi- 
cant characteristics in the stories obtained from all six pictures on the two 
different occasions. Figure 1 summarizes how groups of subjects with high 
and low n Achievement scores performed in different periods of the 
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Fic. 1. Mean output of scrambled words for subjects above and below the mean in 
n Achievement score in successive four-minute periods. 


scrambled words task. The rather regular increases in performance from 
the first to the fifth four-minute period for the high n Achievement sub- 
jects strongly suggest a learning curve, while variations in output for the 
low n Achievement subjects display no consistent trend. The high need 
group shows a mean gain in output from the first to the last period of 
5.32 words, whereas the low need group shows a gain of only .43 words, 
a difference in gain of 4.89 words which is well beyond the 1 per cent 
level (t — 3.76). In short, our expectations are confirmed: there is definite 
and statistically significant evidence for superior learning in the high as 
compared with the low n Achievement group. 

Figure 2 shows the results for the addition task. Here it is clear that the 
high n Achievement subjects solved more problems at every point in the 
test so that their over-all output is significantly greater than for the low 
n Achievement subjects (t = 2.40, P < .05). 

The difference in the findings reported in Figures 1 and 2 is important. 
Presumably the reason why the more highly motivated subjects showed 
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learning in connection with the Scrambled Word task is because this task 
is sufficiently complex for the subjects to find new and better ways of 
performing at it as they practice it. The Additions task, on the other hand, 
is so simple that presumably subjects are about at their maximum level 
of efficiency when they begin; no new methods of adding are likely to be 
discovered in the course of a ten-minute task. Thus we can argue that 
where learning is possible in a complex task, the highly motivated subjects 
will show it; where it is not possible or at least not likely in a very simple 
task, high n Achievement produces faster performance but not learning. 
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Fic. 2. Mean output of addition problems solved by subjects above and below the 
mean n Achievement score in successive two-minute periods. 


Both of these findings support the hypothesis that the n Achievement score 
is measuring motivational strength. 

Another psychological variable to which n Achievement should be 
related is level of aspiration, Atkinson conducted a study (1) in which 
he obtained a four-picture measure of n Achievement on the day of a 
final examination in a course. He also asked the subjects to report the 
grade they expected to make on the examination on the back of the story 
form. The raw correlation between n Achievement score and expected 
examination grade was .24, which falls short of significance with a sample 
of thirty-eight subjects. Since asking the question in terms of expectancy 
calls for a reality estimate, he sought to eliminate some of the reality de- 
terminants of the level of aspiration by selecting from the thirty-eight 
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subjects those twenty-three who, on the basis of past experience, might 
have been uncertain as to what to expect. The twenty-three consisted of 
those men who stood in one third of the distribution of general averages 
and a different third of the distribution of grades in this particular course. 
For these subjects the correlation between n Achievement score and level 
of aspiration was .45, which is significant at less than the .05 level. In 
other words, when the reality determinants of an aspiration judgment are 
ambiguous or in conflict, then motivation enters more largely into the 
determination of aspiration. This, too, confirms the hypothesis that the 
n Achievement score is a measure of motivational strength. 

Motivation should also have some demonstrable connection with per- 
ception and memory. Out of several experiments done in this field, two 
are particularly striking and confirm each other. The first is the one re- 
ported by McClelland and Liberman (7) on the effect of n Achievement 
on the recognition of need-related words. Having previously obtained 
n Achievement scores on their subjects, they measured how quickly a sub- 
ject could recognize achievement-related, security-related, and neutral 
words when they were exposed repeatedly at increasing illuminations for 
only .01 second. They found that subjects with high n Achievement scores 
were able to recognize positive achievement words like success and strive 
faster than subjects with low n Achievement scores. When they obtained 
a somewhat more stable measure of n Achievement by combining the score 
obtained from imagination with one based on a performance task to pro- 
duce an over-all index of n Achievement rank, they were able to make a 
finer analysis of the data. That is, they found that subjects in the lowest 
third of the distribution of n Achievement ranks showed no particular 
trend with respect to recognizing either positive achievement words or 
negative achievement words like unable and failure. The subjects in the 
middle third of the distribution, however, showed a slower recognition 
time for the negative achievement words than did either the low or high 
thirds, and the high n Achievement third showed a much faster recogni- 
tion of the positive achievement words than did either the middle or low 
thirds. In short, it looked as if, as n Achievement increased in intensity, 
it tended to orient subjects first around avoiding failure (decreased sen- 
sitivity to failure words) and then around attaining success (increased 
sensitivity to success words). Some further evidence that the middle 
n Achievement subjects were security-minded lay in the fact that they were 
also quicker at recognizing security-related words like friend or comfort. 
McClelland and Liberman concluded that “the group of subjects with 
moderate Achievement are security-minded and chiefly concerned with 
avoiding failure, or with achieving a minimal level of aspiration, whereas 
the group of subjects with high n Achievement are concerned more di- 
rectly with achieving success or attaining a maximum level of aspira- 


tion.” (7, p. 251). 
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These findings were confirmed in a study reported by Atkinson (1) on 
the memory for completed and incompleted tasks. In addition to having 
subjects who could be classified low, moderate, or high with respect to 
n Achievement on the basis of their stories, he had three types of test situa- 
tions: (a) a relaxed orientation in which the experimenter was introduced 
quite informally as a “graduate student who wants to try out some tasks”; 
(b) a task orientation in which the experimenter simply directed the 
students’ attention to how the tasks were to be performed without any 
effort to create an experimental atmosphere; and (c) an ego orientation 
in which the experimenter described the tasks as being measures of intel- 
lectual ability, leadership, etc., and urged the students to do their best. 
Atkinson found in line with work previously reported that the number of 
completed tasks recalled, irrespective of motivation, increased from relaxed 
to task to ego orientation. But when a breakdown was made according 
to n Achievement score, he found strikingly opposite trends for the sub- 
jects in the high and middle thirds of the n Achievement distribution 
with respect to the incompleted tasks. For the subjects with high n Achieve- 
ment there was a regular increase in the number of incompleted tasks re- 
called, whereas for the subjects with moderate n Achievement there was 
a regular decrease in the number of incompleted tasks recalled. For the 
subjects with lowest n Achievement there was no trend in the number of 
incompleted tasks recalled. In short, the data look very much like those 
obtained with perception. The subjects with moderate n Achievement are 
defensive; they appear to regard their inability to complete a task as a 
failure as they become more ego-oriented, and consequently attempt to 
avoid remembering it. Subjects with high n Achievement, however, ap- 
parently tend to regard their incompleted tasks as challenges which they 
remember better as the situation becomes more ego-oriented, presumably 
in order to complete them. Both of these studies strongly suggest that 
there are at least two kinds of achievement motivation, one of which ap- 
pears to be oriented around avoiding failure and the other around the 
more positive goal of attaining success. It cannot be stated, of course, 
which type of motivation is more efficient, since either an excessive con- 
cern with success or with avoiding failure may be maladaptive, depending 
on the requirements of the situation. 

Having demonstrated the relation of our measure to important behavior 
variables, we come to the more traditional validity checks. Is the n Achieve- 
ment score related in any significant way to how much achievement “drive” 
a person is judged to have either by himself or by a clinician after careful 
study? Apparently not. There is no significant relationship between imagi- 
native n Achievement score and either a psychiatrist's judgment of 
n Achievement or a person’s own judgment of his n Achievement intensity. 
This is not as disturbing as it might at first seem to be. If ratings of mo- 
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tivational strength were adequate measures of motivation (e.g., were sig- 
nificantly related to performance, level of aspiration, etc.), there would be 
no need to develop any such elaborate system as this for measuring mo- 
tivation. The fact of the matter is that such judgments must necessarily 
be complexly determined. When a psychiatrist, for example, attempts to 
estimate the strength of an individual's achievement motive he must take 
into account a great many factors—the person’s actual performance, his 
goals in life at least as they are consciously realized, his relation to his 
father, etc. The final rating, whether it be the psychiatrist’s or the person’s 
own, represents a synthesis or integration of these many factors and is not 
therefore, at least in the theoretical sense, “pure.” That is, it does not 
represent any one aspect of personality but is a judgment involving many. 
It was just to avoid such complexly determined measures of motivation 
that the present research was undertaken. 

The n Achievement score has been related to many other variables 
besides those so far reported, but the relationships obtained are either so 
complex or so tentative that they cannot be reported in any detail here. 
For example, we have obtained highly significant correlations between 
n Achievement scores and college grades on two occasions and an in- 
significant correlation on another occasion. The problem obviously needs 
further exploration. Similarly we have explored the relation of n Achieve- 
ment score to other projective tests, namely, the Sentence Completion Test 
and the Rorschach, in both cases with some interesting but not completely 
comprehensible results. We have found that n Achievement score is sig- 
nificantly related to the kinds of linguistic categories that a person uses 
in attempting to express himself, at least in an achievement-related situa- 
tion, and so forth. Rather than dwell on any of these findings, let us 
turn to our attempts to explore the origins of n Achievement, assuming 
for the moment that our measure of it is valid. 

The first study in this area was a cross-cultural one performed by 
Friedman (3). Quite surprisingly, he found that he could apply the 
n Achievement scoring system developed on male American college students 
to folk tales collected from eight different American Indian cultures. By 
selecting twelve such tales from each of the cultures and using the standard 
scoring system, he found he could obtain an over-all achievement index 
for each of the cultures which represented the amount of achievement- 
related imagery in the stories in his sample. He then correlated this index 
with ratings which had been made independently of data in the Yale cross- 
cultural files for a study by Whiting and Child on various child-rearing 
practices in the eight cultures, On theoretical grounds we predicted that 
n Achievement scores would be highly related to the amount of stress in 
the culture which was placed on independence training. Friedman found 
a relationship that was significant well beyond the 1 per cent level even 
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with only eight cases, indicating that severity of independence training in 
childhood is highly correlated with the amount of achievement imagery 
in the folk tales current in a culture. This supports the hypothesis that 
achievement motivation develops out of parents’ concern that children 
“stand on their own feet” rather early in life and learn to do things for 
themselves. 

A more direct confirmation of this hypothesis was obtained by correlat- 
ing n Achievement scores of male American college students with their 
own ratings of their parents’ behavior toward them on several different 
dimensions, namely, Democratic-autocratic, Acceptance-rejection, Indul- 
gence, and Casualness. The correlation for the Acceptance-rejection di- 
mension was significant, being .49 for the father, .33 for the mother, and 
-48 for both parents combined. In other words, the higher the n Achieve- 
ment score the more the student tended to rate both parents, but particu- 
larly the father, rejectant. Again this suggests that the son was either forced 
to stand on his own feet by his parents or thought he was forced to stand 
on his own feet (and therefore “rejected”). The sons were also asked to 
rate their parents on several different personality characteristics including 
the following: friendly, helpful, domineering, selfish, successful, clever, 
self-confident. Table 1 shows the results when the personality character- 
istics were grouped according to similarity. 


Taste 1. Correlation between n Achievement Score and Personality Traits Attributed 
to Parents (N = 30) 


eee 


FATHER MOTHER COMBINED 
1. Friendly—Helpful —.56 —.39 —.57 
2. Domineering—Selfish 10 14 14 
3. Successful—Clever—Self-confident —.37 —.41 —.44 


Correlations of .36 and .46 are significant at the 5% and 1% levels respectively. 


Apparently, again, the sons who rated their parents as unfriendly, un- 
helpful, and unsuccessful tended to have higher n Achievement scores. 
In reverse, the sons who found their parents (especially their fathers) to 
be helpful, nurturant, friendly, and successful tended to have low 
n Achievement scores. Again this makes theoretical sense. Apparently 
n Achievement develops out of an insistence on independence, or doing 
things for oneself which is interpreted by sons later on during college as 
rejection and unfriendliness. Contrariwise, boys who are greatly helped 
by clever fathers and mothers never get a chance to want to achieve by 
themselves. There are other bits of evidence in our data on this general 
point, but they all support the same conclusion: n Achievement score is 
significantly related to severity of independence training in childhood. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The general outcome of our research to date may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

(1) It has demonstrated the great potentiality of an n Achievement 
score based on phantasy as a measure of the achievement motivation of 
individuals irrespective of their cultural background. 

(2) By providing an independent measure of motivation, it has opened 
up great new areas for further research, such as the relation between 
achievement motivation and school grades. 

(3) It has demonstrated that the method of deriving a measure of 
motivational strength from experimentally produced changes in phantasy 
is a practical one which would theoretically be applied to the measurement 
of any motive. 

(4) It has led us to question seriously prevailing theories of motivation 
and to attempt a revision of those theories, which is elaborated along with 
many more detailed research findings elsewhere (5). 
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Behavioral Correlates of Directly and 
Indirectly Measured Achievement 
Motivation ` 
RICHARD pveCHARMS, H. WILLIAM MORRISON, 


WALTER REITMAN, AND 
DAVID C. McCLELLAND 


SEVERAL RECENT STUDIES (6, 10) have demonstrated the value of measur- 
ing motivational strength indirectly by content analysis of imaginative 
stories. In fact, measures of achievement motivation obtained in this way 
have proven useful in predicting widely different kinds of behavior—e.g.. 
performance, learning, memory, perception, and so forth. The more or less 
conscious assumption of this research has been that such an elaborate 
method of assessing an individual’s motivation is somehow superior as far 
as predicting behavior is concerned to simply asking a subject to describe 
or rate his own motives. Yet there has been no systematic comparison of 
these two methods of assessing human motivation which would demon- 
strate how persons who score high by one measure or the other would 
differ from each other, if at all. While it may be generally assumed that 
direct questioning of a subject about his motivation is not likely to yield 
a useful index of motivational strength, partly because subjects are known 
to rationalize in motivational matters, and partly because such measures 
have not in the past correlated with a large number of variables, neverthe- 
less it would seem highly desirable to check this assumption and to try 
and discover whether subjects who describe themselves as strongly mo- 
tivated for achievement do behave differently from subjects whose pro- 
jective records show that they have strong needs for achievement 
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(n Achievement). Previous results have shown that self-ratings on achieve- 
ment drive do not correlate significantly with n Achievement scores derived 
from stories subjects write (6, p. 243). This would suggest that we might 
find some differences in behavior of subjects who score high on one 
measure or the other. 

As to what these differences should be, we have no really adequate 
grounds for setting up specific hypotheses. The nearest thing to a basis for 
a hypothesis is McClelland’s argument (5, p. 451 ff.) that motives are 
formed early in life and may therefore be imperfectly verbalized or sym- 
bolically represented in the subject’s consciousness. This suggests that 
those who do verbalize their achievement desires may have developed 
such conscious needs somewhat later in life, possibly in response to adult 
pressures for becoming successful. In other words, these people may have 
been taught consciously to value achievement. We shall, therefore, refer 
to this consciously recognized motive as v Achievement to distinguish it 
from n Achievement, which is a score derived indirectly from content 
analyses of creative stories. If this general line of reasoning is correct, 
subjects with high y Achievement should be more responsive to authorita- 
tive opinions as to what constitutes “correctness” or success, and in general 
should be somewhat more conformist than subjects with high n Achieve- 
ment who, as we know from previous work, (6, p. 287) tend to be 
individualistic and unwilling to be pressured into conformity. On the other 
side of the picture we would expect, on the basis of previous research, that 
subjects with high n Achievement would tend to do better in tasks in 
which they could compete with an internalized standard of excellence 
whereas subjects high in y Achievement should not do significantly better 
in such situations since they do not involve the dimension of conformity, 
or following the lead of expert authority, and so on. 

The two measures of achievement motivation. The n Achievement score 
was obtained in the standard manner (6) by collecting six stories written 
by subjects in a group to briefly exposed slides. Scoring was done blind by 
System C and in nearly all cases was checked by an independent observer. 
Scoring reliability coefficients were at least .89. Subjects were college males 
except where otherwise stated. 

The v Achievement scores were obtained by summing the subject’s 
responses to the following nine questionnaire items, all but one of which 
come from Murray’s original study (8). 


1. I enjoy work as much as play. 

2. I nearly always strive hard for personal achievement. (This was the one 
item which did not come from Murray; it was adapted from Lowell, 6, 
p. 243.) 

3. I feel that my future peace and self respect depend upon my accomplish- 
ing some notable piece of work. 

4. I set difficult goals for myself which I attempt to reach. 
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5. I enjoy relaxation wholeheartedly only when it follows the successful com- 

pletion of a substantial piece of work. 

6. I work like a slave at everything I undertake until I am satisfied with the 

results. 

7. When a man is no longer anxious to do better than well, he is done for. 

8. I feel that nothing else which life can offer is a substitute for great 
achievement. 

9. Only ambition will bring a man’s mind into full activity. 


The subject checked on a graphic rating scale at the left the extent of 
his agreement with each of these sentiments. The items were distributed 
throughout a much longer questionnaire which covered a number of other 
matters. Point biserial correlations were run between each of these items 
and the total score for the remaining items in an a priori v Achievement 
scale consisting of twelve items. All of the nine listed correlated at least 
-++.30 with the remainder (N=82), whereas three other items, two from 
Murray’s original scale, were dropped because their point biserial correla- 
tions with the others were insignificant (see deCharms, 4). 

None of the individual v Achievement items correlated significantly 
with the total n Achievement score, although there was a small and barely 
significant or positive correlation between total v Achievement score and 
n Achievement score (N = 78, rho = +.23, p < .05). The relationship 
between the two measures was examined for curvilinearity but none was 
found. 

Attitudes toward authority. The general hypothesis is that subjects with 
high v Achievement will be more easily influenced by expert authority. 
Indirect evidence on this point is to be found from the correlations of the 
v Achievement score with answers to other items on the questionnaire, 
some of which came from the well-known F-Scale (which measures authori- 
tarianism). Four of the seventeen correlations turned out to be significant 
at or about the 5 per cent level, with the following results. The person 
with high v Achievement: 


a, tends to feel that “no sane, normal, decent person could ever think of 
hurting a close friend or relative”. 

b. feels that young people should settle down and get over rebellious ideas. 

c. feels that youth needs discipline and should work for family and country. 

d. ne to prefer the completed and polished to the unfinished and im- 
perfect. 


None of these items or any others in the questionnaire correlated 
significantly with the n Achievement score. These results strongly suggest 
that there should be a correlation between v Achievement and the total 
F-Scale. On another group of 30 subjects on whom the total F-Scale score 
was available, a chi square analysis revealed a positive relationship 
(p = .04), a fact which contrasts with Brown’s inverse correlation be- 
tween n Achievement score and F-Scale score (3). 
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More direct results on the reaction to authority comes from an art 
preference test conducted as part of a regular class in Art History. The 
subjects were shown slides of 20 paintings by artists from Velasquez to 
Copley, before the professor had discussed them in class and were asked 
to indicate their liking or disliking for the painting on a seven-point scale, 
from +3 for very pleasing to —3 for very displeasing, with a zero score 
not permitted and assigned only if the subject failed to respond to the 
picture in question. Six class periods later, after 19 of the 20 paintings had 
been treated in class, subjects were again asked to rate the pictures. The 
professor also indicated on a scale of +3 to —3 (with no zero point) the 
extent to which he thought his treatment of a particular painting had been 
favorable or unfavorable. Mean favorableness scores were computed for 
each picture before and after discussion in class, and it was found that 
12 of the 19 treated paintings had shifted in the direction of the professor’s 
treatment, five of them significantly, a fact which shows that for the class 
as a whole he was considered an expert authority, although there were 
also two instances in which the score shifted significantly in the direction 
opposite to his treatment of the pictures in question. 

Thirty-one of the subjects were present both for the pre-test and post- 
test, although, of course, it was not certain that all of them had been at all 
of the class meetings in between. It was decided to omit all those pictures 
which the art historian had been neutral or ambivalent about (i.e., those 
he rated +1, since no zero was possible) because inspection of the class 
shifts in opinion showed that for these pictures he had had no significant 
“prestige” effects on their views. Then a score was computed for each 
individual which was the total of the 12 remaining pictures on which he 
had moved his opinion in the direction of the treatment given by the pro- 
fessor. This score correlated significantly with v Achievement score 
(rho = .39, p. < .04). Its correlation with n Achievement score was 
insignificant (rho = .08). A similarly positive correlation was found be- 
tween v Achievement and the amount of shift in opinion for each indi- 
vidual, but it did not quite reach the 5 per cent level of significance. In 
general, the evidence seems to support the hypothesis that subjects with 
high v Achievement tend to be more responsive to authorities who tell them 
what is excellent and what is not. 

Impressions of persons. A further consideration of these two types of 
motivation suggested the hypothesis that subjects with high v Achievement 
might be more impressed by lack of success in a person whereas subjects 
with high n Achievement might be more impressed by his successfulness. 
Asch (2) has provided us with a technique for testing the saliency of 
these two characteristics separately. The subjects listen to a list of char- 
acteristics supposedly describing a person, they then write a brief per- 
sonality sketch of that person, and finally fill out an adjective check-list 
in which they are to mark those adjectives which they think might further 
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describe the person in question. DeCharms (4) followed this procedure, 
describing six different persons for classes of elementary psychology stu- 
dents. Two of his descriptions were as follows: 


1. Friendly, frank, unsuccessful, impulsive, idealistic, witty. 
2. Pessimistic, aloof, successful, suspicious, assertive. 


It will be noted that the attribute “unsuccessful” is imbedded in the first 
instance in a generally favorable context, while in the second, the attribute 
“successful” is imbedded in a generally unfavorable context. The question 
was whether the presence of either one of these single attributes would 
influence differently the perception of the person formed by subjects with 
high n Achievement or high v Achievement. 

The results for the person described favorably but as unsuccessful are 
given in Table 1. The measure used was the number of positive traits 


Taste 1. Mean Positive Traits Checked to Describe Unsuccessful “Man” by Subjects 
above and below the Median in n Achievement and v Achievement 


GROUP I * GROUP II * GROUP II * OVERALL 
N MEAN N MEAN N MEAN MEAN £ 


n Achievement 
Ss above median 15 6.80 15 3.80 14 3.57 
Ss below median 10 5.10 12 3.75 15 3.60 
Difference +1.70 +.05 —.03 +.57 
v Achievement 
Ss above median 8 4.38 12 3.08 12 3.25 
Ss below median 14 6.64 9 4.44 14 3.93 
Difference —2.26 —1.36 —.68 —1.43 <.02 
Diff. between diffs. +3.96 +1.41 +.65 +2.00 <.02 


* Groups represent three replications with some variations in procedure of the 
basic experiment. 


checked on the adjective check-list as describing the person in question. 
In the first two groups there were 15 positive traits in the check-list and 
only five negative ones. In the third group an effort was made to achieve 
more of a balance by providing 10 positive and 10 negative traits. How- 
ever, if anything, this seemed to diminish the effect even more, which is, 
in general, for the subjects with high v Achievement to check fewer positive 
traits as describing this man than the subjects with low v Achievement. 
Nevertheless, the result holds up throughout the three essentially inde- 
pendent replications of the experiment despite this and other minor modi- 
fications in procedure, and the over-all difference, by itself or as contrasted 
with the n Achievement breakdown, is significant at less than the 2 per cent 
level. Replications in this case are especially important because differences 
for other personality descriptions showed up in single groups which dis- 
appeared when tested again. One of the most disappointing of these was 
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the marked evidence in Group I that the subjects with high n Achievement 
checked significantly more positive adjectives to describe the “successful” 
man with otherwise negative characteristics than did the subjects with low 
n Achievement, while there was no such differential for the high and low v 
Achievement groups. However, this result was not repeated in the other 
two groups and may, therefore, have been due to chance although there 
were enough procedural changes in Groups II and III possibly to explain 
the disappearance of the effect on other grounds. 

In short, the evidence supports the hypothesis that for subjects with 
high v Achievement “unsuccessful” is an attribute which tends markedly 
to influence their impression of a person whereas this is not true of sub- 
jects with high n Achievement. This is clearly in line with the general 
notion that subjects who describe themselves as ambitious and achievant 
may do so for defensive reasons: they have perhaps been under some 
authoritarian pressure from their parents to be ambitious and the resultant 
motive which has originated in external sources shows itself primarily as 
a fear of being unsuccessful or at least as a disregard for those who are 
unsuccessful. This general picture is in many ways similar to the descrip- 
tion given in The Achievement Motive (6) of the subjects with moderate 
n Achievement who appear to fear failure so that the only surprising thing 
about these results is that the subjects with moderate n Achievement do 
not score significantly higher on v Achievement. 

Memory for content. So far we have concentrated largely on the be- 
havioral correlates of v Achievement. Those of n Achievement are better 
known although no data have as yet been reported where a direct com- 
parison of its effects with those of v Achievement have been made. As an 
instance of such a comparison we may refer to the data in Table 2 which 
are from a study by Reitman (9). 

The recall scores in the upper part of the table refer to intentional recall of 
stories read to the subject at the beginning of a class period. That is, the 
subjects knew they were to recall the stories later and listened to them 
with intent to remember. The recall scores are based on a system which 
gave a weight of 1 for every word recalled verbatim and a weight of 2 
for every “gist” unit in which the thought of the original story was intact 
although expressed in different words. The n Achievement and v Achieve- 
ment score distributions were broken into thirds by choosing a middle 
group of subjects whose scores deviated approximately plus or minus 
1/2 sigma unit from the mean. For intentional short-term recall, the sub- 
jects with moderate n Achievement recalled significantly more of the 
achievement-related story in both groups. That is, if the middle group is 
compared with the low and high groups combined, its mean recall score 
is significantly higher than the mean recall score for the rest of the subjects 
both for Story 1 in the first group and Story 2 in the second group 
(t = 2.27, p. < 05; t = 2.51, p. < 02, respectively). In short, the find- 
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ing is repeated significantly in two independent replications of the experi- 
ment. On the other hand, there are no significant recall differences among 
the v Achievement groups or for the non-achievement stories among either 
the v Achievement or n Achievement groups. 

In the lower half of Table 2 similar recall scores are presented when 
the subjects were asked unexpectedly to recall the stories they had written 
nine days previously in order to obtain an n Achievement score for this 
experiment. That is, they were shown the original slides for one-half second 


TABLE 2. Mean Recall Scores for Stories Read Aloud to or Written by Subjects with 
Low, Moderate, and High n Achievement and v Achievement Scores 


MOTIVATIONAL STRENGTH 


Recall after 40 minutes of LOW MODERATE HIGH 


achievement stories read to N MEAN N MEAN N MEAN 
the subjects RECALL RECALL RECALL 
Story 1 * 
n Achievement 9 8.9 11 13.9 r] 12.8 
v Achievement 8 12.0 8 10.6 9 13.3 
Story 2 ** 
n Achievement 8 15 14.9 6 12.5 
v Achievement 9 6 3 10 13.9 
Recall of six stories written 
by the Ss 9 days before 
n Achievement 7 14 13.0 6 14.7 
v Achievement 9 6 13.8 9 12.7 


* Story 1 is Story 2-2 in Appendix 1 of The achievement motive (6, p. 336) and 
was read along with a story containing very little achievement imagery to one group 
of subjects. 


ay Story 2 is Story 2-1 (modified slightly) in Appendix 1 of The achievement 
motive (6, p. 336) and was read along with a different non-achievement story to a 
different group of subjects. 


and asked to write again as accurately as possible the stories they had 
written previously to those slides. Under these conditions where there had 
been no intent to recall and when the material in question had been 
written by the subjects themselves rather than read to them, there is a 
linear relationship between n Achievement score and amount of material 
recalled (r = .48, p. < .02 with original story length partialled out) and 
again no relationship as far as v Achievement is concerned. It should be 
added that this effect had apparently disappeared after 18 days as shown 
by Reitman’s attempt to check the finding at this recall interval. 

These results demonstrate in the first place that n Achievement is clearly 
related to performance variables as shown previously and that v Achieve- 
ment is not. Furthermore, they are, in general, consistent with previous 
attempts to relate n Achievement to performance in that they show that 
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the subjects with moderate n Achievement tend to show anxiety in per- 
formance situations, an anxiety which, on the one hand, may tend to 
interfere with efficient performance while, on the other, it increases the 
quantity of responses produced (6, p. 226). The subjects with high 
n Achievement, on the other hand, tend to be better at recalling the material 
which they themselves have produced, a fact which is in general consistent 
with the notion that n Achievement involves a kind of inner- or self- 
orientation as contrasted with an outer- or other-orientation. : 

Performance and learning. Previous studies have shown that n Achieve- 
ment leads to better performance and sometimes to faster learning (6). 
Do subjects who consider themselves ambitious also perform better in 
similar situations? The only case in which we have n Achievement, v 
Achievement, and performance scores on the same subjects involves a 
study of college women conducted by Morrison (7). As in the case of the 
college men, there is in this group of college women a low positive but 
here insignificant correlation between n Achievement and v Achievement 
scores (r = .09, p > .50). Questions have been raised about the validity 
of n Achievement scores for women because the achievement imagery 
in their stories does not increase as a result of experimental arousal in 
the same way it does for men. However, there is evidence that the scores 
are valid anyway, even when obtained from stories written to standard 
male pictures, to the extent that validity is indicated by superior per- 
formance in an anagrams test (6, p. 176). The data in Table 3, gathered 


Tase 3. Mean Output of Scrambled Words per Four-Minute Period for Female 
Subjects in the Upper Third and Lower Two-Thirds of the n Achievement and 
v Achievement Score Distributions 


SUCCESSIVE FOUR-MINUTE PERIODS 


N 1 2 3 4 5 Total 
n Achievement (male pictures 
Upper third 13 19.69 18.76 22.77 21.99 24.31 107.51 
Lower two-thirds 35 13.49 15.57 16.23 16.54 17.34 79.17 
Difference 28.34 
p <01 
v Achievement 
Upper third 15 15.53 14.47 17.20 18.80 19.67 85.66 
Lower two-thirds 30 15.37 17.23 18.60 17.87 19.47 88.53 
Difference —2.87 
p insignificant 


by Morrison, support this view even more strongly. They represent output 
scores on the Scrambled Words task used with college men by Lowell 
(6, p. 230), broken down here to compare roughly the top third with 
the bottom two-thirds of the n Achievement and v Achievement distribu- 
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tions; this was done because the women with moderate n -Achievement 
performed almost exactly like those in the lowest third of the n Achieve- 
ment distribution. A two-way breakdown at the mean gives the same, 
though less significant, results because some of the lower scores of the 
middle n Achievement Ss are averaged with those from the upper group. 
The table shows that the women with the highest achievement motivation 
consistently do better on the Scrambled Words task than women with 
lower achievement motivation, whereas there is no difference between 
those women who consider themselves very ambitious and those who do 
not. There is also a slight tendency for the high n Achievement group to 
show a greater gain from the first to the last period, but the difference in 
gains is insignificant. Since the performance scores for women with high 
and low achievement motivation are similar to those obtained by Lowell 
for men, we may feel justified in concluding that the n Achievement score 
will predict performance in both men and women, whereas the v Achieve- 
ment score, in all likelihood, will not, in either case. As one further index 
of the validity of female n Achievement scores, Morrison found that the 
college women who held offices tended to have significantly higher 
n Achievement scores (biserial tau = .28, p < .01). The relationship for 
v Achievement was insignificant. It is perhaps worth noting in passing that 
he also found that n Achievement scores derived from stories written to 
pictures of career women would not predict performance in the present 
instance. The picture cues have to be of men, or of women in non- 
achievement situations, if the scores are to be valid indicators of per- 
formance. 

Results from a number of different experiments have been collected to 
show that measuring achievement motivation directly by asking the sub- 
ject or indirectly by content analysis of his stories tends to produce two 
different scores which signify different things as far as the rest of the 
subject’s behavior is concerned. A consciously high desire for achievement 
tends to be associated with conformity, a high valuation on expert author- 
ity, and a low valuation on unsuccessful people. A high need for achieve- 
ment as measured indirectly through projective material tends to be 
associated with internalized standards of excellence which lead to superior 
performance of various sorts in task situations. 
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Motivation and Learning * 


ARTHUR W. MELTON 


THE DEFINITION of the conditions under which learned modifications of 
behavior occur and are fixated implies that motivation is an essential con- 
dition of learning. Therefore, a nonteleological definition of motivation is 
prerequisite to a nonteleological interpretation of learning itself. 

In the elaboration of our definition of learning a motivating condition 
may be defined as a stimuating condition which initates and directs action 
until it is removed. This interpretation in terms of its stimulus function had 
early support in Carr’s functionalism and has had recent support in the 
systematic behavior theory of Hull, although all students of learning do 
not consider it an essential postulate. In any event, the motivating condi- 
tion may be physiological (hunger, thirst, sex, Hull’s need for rest) or 
psychological (a want, interest, or attitude). All the waking life of the 
organism is under the direction of some need or motive. By the inclusion 
of psychological motives, which perhaps involve symbolic representation 
(ideation) and certainly have their basis in experience, it is admitted that 
a habit can become a motive for the acquisition of other habits and that 
wants, interests, and attitudes have an important place among those 
modifications of behavior which are the products of learning. Such modi- 
fications of psychological motives in human beings by learning and the 
effects of such modifications on subsequent learning have been emphasized 
in Thorndike’s studies of wants, interests, and attitudes, in studies of the 
“level of aspiration” as conditioned by success and failure, and in studies 

* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from W. S. Monroe (Ed.) 
Encyclopedia of educational research. New York: Macmillan. 1952. Pp. 672-673. 
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of the formation of personality characteristics. Hull has offered a theory of 
the development of specific anticipatory and directive knowledges and 
purposes in terms of principles founded on conditioned-response experi- 
ments. There is accumulating evidence of the efficacy of symbolic rewards 
in the learning of subhuman animals, and it now appears that the efficacy, 
as reinforcing agents, of stimuli other than those which actually remove 
a physiological need is so great that secondary (symbolic) reinforcement 
is becoming a basic postulate of learning theory. This postulate asserts 
that a stimulus which is regularly associated with a primary reinforcement 
(or relief of a primary need) may acquire a reinforcement value of its own 
which can be revealed by its effect on the strength of stimulus-response 
relationships. 

The motivating conditions of the individual have three readily dis- 
criminable functions in the learning process: 

1. They energize the organism—make it active—and in this sense 
support the variable and persistent activity of the organism when relief of 
the motivating condition is not immediately obtained. As previously 
indicated, if the organism is not motivated there can be no “obstacle” to 
the satisfaction of the motivating condition and hence no modification of 
behavior of the sort defined as learning. Accumulating evidence favors the 
view that this energizing function of the motive is mediated by increases in 
the general level of activity (static and phasic muscular activity) which in 
turn facilitate and inhibit perceptual, ideational, and motor activities. The 
studies which show a relationship between the level of muscular tension, 
whether that tension is a reflection of effort and motivation or is artificially 
induced, and the efficiency of learning may, therefore, be considered con- 
tinuous with the studies of the effects of quantitative variations in motives 
on the efficiency of learning. In particular, the energizing function of the 
motive is revealed in the variety and variability (or oscillation) of re- 
sponses during the initial adjustment of the organism to the problem 
situation. These behavior effects may be most simply conceptualized as a 
result of the lowering of the general reaction threshold by the motive. 
Hull has given the most systematic treatment of this function of the motive 
in developing his notions of drive, reaction potential, reaction threshold, 
and behavior oscillation. 

2, The motivating condition directs the variable and persistent activity 
of the organism. As will be noted in the later discussion of the initial 
adjustment of the organism to a problem situation, the behavior gives 
many evidences of organization and directedness. In a “new” situation all 
responses in the repertoire of the individual are not equally probable of 
occurrence; some are more likely to occur than others. In part at least this 
is attributable to the motive. When the appropriate incentive is present 
within the perceptual field the directive function of the motive is obvious 
in the persistent orientation of the organism toward the incentive—a 
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behavior circumstance which creates the problem situation in the Umweg 
experiment. Just as obviously, the past experience of the individual is in- 
volved in this directive function. The behavior of the hungry child is 
dominated by the ideation and activity appropriate, in terms of its past 
experience, to the relief of that condition, and ideation and activity appro- 
priate to other temporarily dormant or weaker needs are inhibited. 

This directive function of the motive in the utilization of prior learning 
in new problem situations is explicitly recognized by all students of learn- 
ing, even though they differ in their interpretation of it. It has ample 
demonstration in the learning of subhuman forms as well as in the learning 
of human beings under the direction of instructions, sets, wants, interests, 
and attitudes. 

The interpretation of this directive function of the motive in the utiliza- 
tion of the products of previous learning is intimately related to the more 
general question of what is learned and how fixation occurs. According to 
the stimulus-response view, represented by Hull, Spence, and their co- 
workers, the product of learning is a connection between a stimulus and a 
response (or in molar terms, between a situation and an act), and this 
connection is formed as a consequence of the occurrence of the S-R in 
temporal proximity to the relief of a motivating condition. Since the mo- 
tive is a stimulus, it becomes involved in the stimulus complex which 
elicits the act that relieves it. Therefore, when the motive recurs in a 
new situation it tends to elicit the acts which relieved it in earlier situa- 
tions. The directive function of the motive then becomes a special case 
of the transfer of learning. According to the opposed field-theory view 
the product of earning is a cognition or sign-gestalt expectation, a knowl- 
edge of what leads to what. This expectation is established without special 
involvement of the motive operating at the moment, except as the motive 
may determine what is attended to and perceived, and the expectation is 
available for utilization under any other motivating condition. Since the 
sign-gestalt expectation is the knowledge of the behavior route to potential 
goal objects (e.g. food), the organism, when motivated in a certain way, 
makes use of those sign-gestalt expectations which include the demanded 
goal object. The behavior is directed by the motive because it exhibits the 
utilization of “hypotheses,” “expectations,” or “provisional tries” in the 
solution of the new problem. 

Most of the experimental observations which have been brought to bear 
on this conflict of interpretation have been obtained on the white rat. In 
support of the “expectancy” theory, it is pointed out that animals show 
“surprise” and disruption of learned performance when a usual goal ob- 
ject is replaced by another less desired goal object, that animals seem to 
learn where in the environment the goal object is located and take whatever 
path to that object is readily available (“place learning”), rather than to 
learn a specific series of acts which will bring them to the goal object 
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(“response learning”), and that animals may learn where a food reward is 
and how to get to it, even though not motivated for food at the time such 
perceptions occur (“latent learning”), and later utilize this knowledge for 
the direction of their activities when hungry. Stimulus-response theorists 
accept the first two types of evidence as valid but attempt to show that they 
are not necessarily inconsistent with the postulates of their system even 
though they may force the development of a theory of ideational control of 
behavior and the creation of new transfer principles such as the “habit 
family hierarchy.” The conditions under which “latent learning” occurs are 
a matter of vigorous dispute at the present time, as will be noted in the 
later discussion of the reinforcement theory of fixation. Whatever the final 
interpretation of the directive function of the motive in behavior, the fact 
of such control should not be lost sight of, nor should the evidence for 
cognitive involvement. It would be interesting, and important for theory, if 
the directive function of the motive could be accounted for, in the case 
of rats, without resort to the assumption of cognitions, but the ubiquity of 
cognitive factors in the motivational direction of behavior in human beings 
is a most important fact and a fruitful field for research. 

3. The third function of the motivating condition in the learning process 
may be termed its emphasizing or selective function. The motivating con- 
dition defines the consequences of responses, and these consequences, as 
will be seen later, determine the later performance of the individual. The 
terms “reward” and “punishment” are weighted with social implications 
and can be used in the scientific description of the consequences of re- 
sponses only after they have been defined in terms of the prevailing 
motivating condition. As used in the analysis of learning, a reward is an 
object, or situation, or sensory consequence which satisfies and relieves 
the prevailing motivating condition; a punishment is an object, or situation, 
or sensory consequence which fails to satisfy the prevailing motivating 
condition or activates an aversion which overrides the prevailing motivat- 
ing condition. Thus, an electric shock may serve as a “reward” if it is a 
signal for correct response or good performance, and forced feeding of a 
strongly disliked food to a hungry child might well be a “punishment.” The 
selective effect of the consequences of responses on the probability of their 
later recurrence is the basis of the empirical law of effect, which is accepted 
in one form or another by all students of learning. They differ, however, in 
that some insist that it is a function of the motive which has to do chiefly 
with the utilization of prior learning in performance, while others insist 
that it determines which acts are fixated and which acts are eliminated. 
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The Role of Motivational Factors in 
Insightful Problem-Solving * 


HERBERT G. BIRCH 


THE PRESENT PAPER is a report of the experimental investigation of the 
effects of varying degrees of drive intensity on the behavior of chimpan- 
zees in a series of insight-possible problem situations of the “open” type 
used by Köhler (8) in his studies of chimpanzee intelligence. Such an 
investigation is concerned, of necessity, with two areas of behavioral 
investigation each of which has developed with sufficient discreteness to 
have made only incidental and peripheral contact with the other, namely 
the fields of problem-solving, and of motivation. The purpose of the study 
is therefore twofold in character: first, it is aimed at an examination of 
the relation of motivation to the efficiency of adaptation of an organism in 
the wide range of behavioral adjustments exemplified in insightful problem- 
solving as distinguished from “blind” trial and error adjustments. Secondly, 
it is directed at the exploration of the role played by non-situational, i.e. 
intra-organismic factors in determining the feature of “direction” in prob- 
lem-solving activities. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


The consistent attention paid by almost all investigators to the control of 
motivational factors in the study of animal behavior, as well as the large 
number of reports on the effects of differential motivation on performance 


which have appeared since Yerkes (12) first focused attention upon the 

* Excerpted and reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the 
Journal of comparative Psychology, 1945, 38, 295-317. Pp. 295-297, 301, 305, 307, 
308, 311-317. 
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need for the quantitative control of motivation in the investigation of 
animal learning, amply demonstrate the recognition by experimental 
psychologists of the importance of motivation in the evocation and control 
of behavior. However, despite the magnitude and significance of this body 
of research, all of the animal investigations, and with very few exceptions, 
the great bulk of the studies at the human level as well, have been con- 
cerned with the effects of motivational factors on performances of a 
relatively simple character. Thus, a survey, such as that of Young (16), 
is replete with references as to the effects of motivational differences on 
the frequency of copulation, the problem of work increment, the effective- 
ness of obstructions, the efficiency of maze performance, etc., but almost 
barren insofar as information regarding higher level adjustment is 
concerned: 

Although there has been a general recognition of the probable signifi- 
cance of motivational factors in insightful performances, the awareness of 
a probable relationship has not been extended into the realm of experi- 
mental investigation. The tendency to utilize relatively simple and easily 
quantifiable behavioral indices in the study of motivation is quite under- 
standable and can be justified on the grounds of both intrinsic interest, and 
methodological simplicity. However, it has led to a onesided development 
of the field because of which any attempt to extend motivation theory to 
include the area of insightful problem-solving adjustment has, perforce, 
had to be dependent upon evidence gathered in terms of investigations con- 
ducted at another level of adjustment, and upon the non-systematic, 
incidental observations by Yerkes (18, 14) and Köhler (8) in the course of 
their investigations of intelligence of the anthropoid apes. In the main, 
these incidental observations have indicated that as the incentive to work 
was increased the animals’ behavior tended to improve in both vigor and 
accuracy. 

Further, the non-existence of relevant evidence on the role which 
motivational factors may play in problem solving has contributed to the 
development of, what is essentially, a situational theory of problem-solving 
behavior; that is, a theory which assumes that the most important factors 
in determining the action tendencies of the organism are to be found in the 
objective structural properties of the problem situation. The experiments 
of Duncker (3), Maier (9, 10, 11), and Harrower (7) on human problem- 
solving as well as much work on infrahuman organisms, leaves little basis 
for doubting that the characteristics of the problem-situation contribute 
in important ways to the establishment of a tendency for the subject to 
act within a given behavioral framework or set in his attempts at problem- 
solution, However, it would seem that the effects of the situation upon the 
organism are not the only factors which contribute to the establishment of 
a problem-solving set, and that the background of experience and the 
motivational state of the organism, too, contribute significantly to the 
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determination of the manner in which it will perceive and respond to a 
given problem. In another paper (1) I have dealt with the role played by 
previous experience in problem-solving. The present report deals with 
the part played by the motivational state of the subject in determining the 
manner in which, and the efficiency with which he will behave when con- 
fronted with a number of insight-possible problem situations. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects used in this study were six young chimpanzees all of whom 
were between 4 and 5 years of age. The group consisted of four males, Alf, 
Bard, Ken and Art, and two females, Jenny and Jojo. All of the animals 
had been used as subjects in previous studies of an observational character 
but none had ever had any experience in working in a string-pulling or 
tool-using situation. They may therefore be considered as naive animals 
insofar as the problem situations used in the present study are concerned. 

The background of experience of all of the subjects was uniform to an 
extraordinarily high degree. Every one of the animals had been separated 
from its mother within two weeks after its birth and had been raised under 
controlled and uniform conditions in the nursery at the Yerkes Laboratories 
of Primate Biology. Complete diaries were available for each animal, and 
covered all of its observed behavior, physical changes, and temporamental 
manifestations from the time of birth to the present. 

All six of the subjects had for the 20 months, preceding the experiment, 
been living together in an open-air enclosure containing a tree and a slide, 
both of which were frequently climbed upon by the animals. In the course 
of this outdoor existence, all of the animals have gained an extensive 
experience in climbing, and all had been observed playing with branches 
and twigs torn or fallen from the trees. However, only one of the animals, 
Jojo, has made a regular practice of stick using, and on numerous occasions 
has been observed to reach through the mesh of her indoor cage and flick 
the electric light off and on with a stick. She had developed, also, the 
further habit of loosening an electric light bulb by reaching through her 
cage-mesh with a stick. 


PROCEDURE 


There were seventeen problems used in this experiment. Six of the 
problems were patterned string problems, ten were problems involving the 
use of sticks by the animal, and one problem was a modification of the 
“hooked rope” situation. (A detailed discussion of the problems and the 
procedure under which each was given is contained in the original article.) 

Each animal was tested on all of the problems in a standardized serial 
order to insure an equivalent amount of test experience when it was pre- 
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sented with new situations. Each animal was permitted to have only one 
session of work at a given problem. In the string problems a session con- 
sisted of 30 trials on each of the string patterns, and in the other situations 
the trial ended at the occurrence of a solution or at the conclusion of an 
arbitrarily established time limit of one hour. Detailed behavior protocols 
were taken of the animals’ activities in the problem situations. 

The motivational conditions were systematically varied by means of 
food deprivation of 2, 6, 12, 24, 36, and 48 hours. To avoid cumulative 
effect, no animal was subjected to a deprivation period until a minimal time 
of 48 hours had elapsed since its last period of deprivation. 

As an example of the type of problem with which the chimpanzees were 
confronted, we may consider the modification of the hooked rope problem 
used by Yerkes (13). Two pegs 8 inches in height were set into the top of 
the problem table at a distance of 24 inches from the grill. The distance 
between the pegs was 12 inches. A string attached to a food container 
was passed around these pegs. The food container was attached to the 
string at a point 2 inches in front of the left peg. The ends of the rope were 
passed through two holes in the table top 1 ft. apart and in line with the 
pegs. These holes were at a distance of 2 inches from the grill. The right 
end of the string was fastened securely to the underside of the table, while 
the left end was unfastened. Thus to secure the food the animal had to pull 
not at the left arm of the string, which appeared as the obvious course, but 
at the right arm of the string, the indirect course. 


RESULTS 


Quantitative results. The stick and pegged-rope problems will be treated 
as a group. The quantitative measure of problem solving efficiency used 
in this phase of the experimentation was the time required by the animal 
to solve the problem. If a solution was not arrived at by the time a subject 
had worked at the problem for 60 minutes, the test was discontinued. 
Table 1 summarizes these data, with the designation “F” representing 
occasions on which the subject failed to solve the problem within the 
maximum time period allotted for a trial. 

An examination of the simplest aspect of the data, namely the number of 
failures occurring under the different motivational conditions, reveals that 
the greatest number of failures to solve the problems occurred under the 
least intense of the motivational conditions, the condition of 2 hours food 
deprivation. The next greatest number of failures exists in the 12, 36, and 
48 hour group. In each of these groups, animals failed to solve three of the 
eleven problems with which they were confronted. The least incidence of 
failure exists for the animals who were tested under the conditions of 6 
and 24 hours of food deprivation. In each of these two groups only one 
failure to solve any of the problems occurred. 
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Tase 1. Time Required to Solve Stick and Hooked-Rope Problems ° 
a ———— 


LENGTH OF FOOD DEPRIVATION IN HOURS 


PROBLEMS 2 6 12 24 36 48 
1 .430 019 008 190 036 017 
2 1.00(F)* 077 .078 .000 1.00(F) 1.00(F) 
3 014 -200 -160 110 004 .002 
4 .009 .070 018 046 .060 .072 
5 1.00(F) 013 O17 .036 .099 048 
6 016 017 1.00(F) 145 053 1.00(F) 
7 1.00(F) 170 050 .092 O51 178 
8 -500 .047 1.00 (F) .013 025 120 
9 1.00(F) 117 1.00(F) .202 1,00(F) 128 
10 .270 1.00(F) .078 122 590 1.00(F) 
11 1.00(F) .210 Skyy 1.00(F) 1.00(F) .083 
Total .... 6,240 1.940 3.544 1.956 3.918 3.648 
Means.. .567 .176 322 .178 356 332 


* Time scores are given in decimal fractions of one hour. 
+ (F) designates failure, or non-solution of the problem. 


When the mean scores for the time required to solve the entire battery 
of 11 problems under each of the conditions of motivation are examined, 
the trend which is indicated by the number of failures is maintained. Here 
again, the mean time for solution is greatest for the animals tested under 
the condition of two hours deprivation, next great for the subjects who 
worked under the 12, 36, and 48 hour deprivation conditions, and smallest 
for the groups tested after 6 and 24 hours of food deprivation. 

From a simple numerical standpoint, it would seem that the 12 hour 
condition of deprivation would have represented a condition of intensity 
intermediate to the 6 hour and 24 hour conditions. However, the schedule 
of experimentation had to be adapted to accommodate laboratory routine, 
and the sleeping habits of the animals. As a result of these features of the 
situation the time for experimentation was restricted to a 9 hour period 
starting at 8 A.M. and ending at 5 p.m. Therefore, the 12 hour interval of 
deprivation represented the time between the last evening feeding and the 
pre-breakfast period (8-9 A.M.) during which the animals were tested. 
This interval represents the least active period in the animals’ day, a 
period mainly passed in sleep. Further, it is a deprivation period in the 
course of which no meal is skipped. If the six hour deprivation period is 
now examined, it is seen that this period is quite different from the 12 
hour deprivation interval. The six hour period of deprivation began with 
the conclusion of the breakfast feeding at 9:00 a.m., and extended to the 
test period which began at 3:00 p.m. The six hour deprivation included 
those hours during which the animals were most active, and in the course 
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of it the animals missed their main meal of the day, the midday meal, at 
which the day’s solid food was always given. Thus from the point of view of 
the animals’ feeding habits, plus their activity habits, the 6 hour condition 
seems to represent a greater intensity of deprivation than does the 12 hour 
condition. In this light the conditions of relative intensity of drive should 
be arranged in the following order: 2 hours, 12 hours, 6 hours, 24 hours, 
36 hours, 48 hours. 

Such a rearrangement of the relative intensity of drive in terms of the 
real rather than of the numerical character of the deprivation intervals, 
places the so-called reversal which seemed to occur under the 12 hour 
condition in a new perspective. The efficiency of performance increases 
from the 2 hour condition to the 12 hour condition. Maximal efficiency in 
problem solving is achieved as motivation is increased through the 6 hour 
and 24 hour deprivation conditions. Then, as the intensity of motivational 
condition is further increased under the 36 and 48 hour deprivation con- 
ditions, the problem solving ability of the animals is impaired and the mean 
times required for the solution of the battery of problems is increased. 

Although, as has already been stated, none of the ¢ values which were 
obtained when the scores for the 6, 12, 24, 36 and 48 hour groups were 
compared reached the 5% level of significance, a closer examination of 
these scores confirms the opinion that the results are indicative of a trend 
toward real differences in performance under the different degrees of 
motivational intensity. The ¢ values obtained, when the 6 hour group is 
compared with the 36 and 48 hour groups, are respectively 1.294, and 
1.280. When the 24 hour group is compared with the 36 and 48 hour 
groups, the čs obtained are respectively 1.504, and .917. The ¢ value 
obtained when the 6 hour group and the 24 hour group are compared is 
.017, while the obtained ¢ value for the 36 hour group compared with the 
48 hour group is .140. It is thus seen that when the two groups which had 
an intermediate intensity of drive are compared to one another, the null 
hypothesis tends to be confirmed, and the ¢ value approaches zero, The 
same strong confirmation of the null hypothesis is obtained when the two 
very highly motivated groups are compared with one another. However, 
when a comparison is made between the intermediately motivated and 
intensely motivated groups, the ¢ values tend to become much larger and 
the probability of the falsehood of the null hypothesis is very much 
increased, though still not to the 5% level of confidence. It would seem, 
therefore, that the obtained differences in performance, although not 
large enough to be statistically reliable are indicative of a trend in effi- 
ciency of performance. The reality of this trend is confirmed by the 
qualitative data presented in the following section. 

The problem-solving difficulties, under the different conditions of motiva- 
tion. Although there were no significant differences in the general type of 
solution at which the animals eventually arrived under the different moti- 
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vating conditions, there did exist certain qualitative differences in behavior 
tendency which markedly affected the ease or difficulty with which a solu- 
tion could be achieved. The principal difficulties of the animals working 
under conditions of low drive intensity seemed to stem from their lack 
of interest in obtaining the food and the resultant ease with which they 
were distracted from work on the problem. The animals when placed in 
the problem situation after minimal periods of food deprivation, spent the 
greater portion of their time in seemingly irrelevant, non-goal-directed 
activities. They tended to wander around the cage, play with their neighbors, 
sit in the corners of the cage and groom themselves, and to leave the area 
of the problem for long periods of time. Further, after they had experienced 
some difficulties in their initial attempts to obtain the food, the subjects 
working under conditions of low drive intensity tended to ignore the 
problem and to make no further attempts at solution. 

The behavior of the animals when they worked at the problems after 
having been subjected to the longest periods of deprivation was of quite a 
different sort. The problem-solving difficulties seemed to arise out of the 
conjoint operation of several factors. The first of these factors was that 
the animal tended to concentrate so much of its attention and activity in 
the region of the food per se that it was prevented from coming into contact 
with and utilizing other factors present in its environment which were 
essential for the solution of the problem. One measure of the degree to 
which the animal’s behavior was dominated in its concentration in attention 
and activity by the food, to the exclusion of other elements in the total 
situation, can be obtained from the protocol reports by tabulating the 


Taste 2. Frequency of Non-Instrumental Reaching under Different Motivational 


Conditions 
—_—_—————— sss —_ nl 
HOURS DEPRIVATION REACHES TIME R/T* (ApPROX.) 
2 hours 25 6.240 4 
6 hours 10 1.940 5 
12 hours 43 3.544 12 
24 hours 20 1.956 10 
36 hours 76 3.918 20 
48 hours 117 3.648 32 


* R =Total number of direct, non-instrumental reaches in all ten stick using 
problems. 


T = Total time in hours spent at the 10 stick-problems under each condition. 


number of direct (non-instrumental) reaches that the animals make for 
the food under the different conditions of motivation. Table 2 summarizes 
these data. The number of direct reaches is a meaningless index of the — 
areal concentration and direction of the animals’ activities unless the 
factor of the amount of time spent in the problem situation is taken into 
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account. When this is done, as in column R/T of Table 5, it is found the 
activities of the animal tend to become more and more concentrated 
around the immediate area of the food as the intensity of the motivation 
is increased. This tendency serves to restrict the behavioral field of the 
very highly motivated animal to narrow limits and to make it difficult or 
even impossible to respond to essential situational features which are in a 
relative sense geographically remote from the goal. 

However, extreme concentration of attention upon the food was not 
invariably a factor which prevented the animal from solving the problem. 
It also led to persistence in activity in the region of the food which yielded 
a number of accidental solutions. An illustration of this point is the 
behavior of Art in problem 7, when he was working after having been 
deprived of food for a period of 48 hours. In this problem a short stick had 
to be used to pull a string into reach. The string was attached to a long 
stick which could be pulled into reach once the string was obtained. The 
food could then be reached with the long stick. Art picked up the short 
stick and reached with it, time after time, directly for the food. He became 
more upset and wild in his reaching as the number of unsuccessful attempts 
accumulated. In the course of his wild and continuous swinging, he 
accidentally hit the string, and it moved into reach, causing the long stick 
to move. This led to drawing in the string, obtaining the long stick and 
solving the problem. 

Another instance in which the extreme concentration of attention upon 
the food by the animal seemed to have facilitated rather than to have 
delayed the appearance of a problem solution occurred in the behavior 
of Bard in problem 8. This problem is almost identical with problem 6, a 
problem in which the stick is placed on the shelf of the inner cage, and is 
known to the animal only from memory. In problem 8 the situation is 
further complicated by the presence on the food table of a short stick. To 
solve the problem the animal must inhibit its tendency to use the inade- 
quate short stick, and go into the inside cage, get the long stick and use it 
to sweep the food into reach. Only two animals solved this problem in a 
clear-cut, non-accidental fashion: Ken, who worked after 6 hours of food 
deprivation, and Bard, who worked after 36 hours of food deprivation. 
Three of the animals solved the problem as the result of a series of non- 
goal-directed, and disconnected responses as described above for Art, and 
one animal, Jenny, failed to solve the problem. 

However, let us return to the behavior of Bard. Upon entering the 
experimental cage, he ran directly to the grill, looked only at the food, ran 
inside, got the long stick from the shelf, carried it to the grill and solved the 
problem. In contradistinction to the behavior of the other animals he made 
no attempt to use the short stick to reach at the food. It was the impression 
of the experimenter that he did not even see the short stick. His whole 
attention in the preliminary survey of the situation, before he ran into the 
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inner cage and got the long stick, seemed to be riveted upon the food, and 
upon it alone. Thus, no attention was paid to the complicating situational 
element, the short stick, and the problem seemed to be simply a repetition 
of problem 6 for Bard. 

Thus as the two illustrations given above indicate, exceedingly intense 
motivation may at times be instrumental in producing conditions of quasi- 
efficiency in problem solution. The tendency to persist in activity in the 
region of the goal may at times result in a chance modification of the objec- 
tive situation which causes it to become similar to, or even identical with, 
an earlier and mastered problem. Under these conditions, a problem is 
solved, but it is not necessarily the problem which has been put to the 
subject. 

The second source of difficulty in problem solving under the conditions 
of extreme food deprivation, arose as a result of the heightened emotionality 
of the animals. A series of unsuccessful attempts to get the food would 
frequently be followed by disruptive behavior. This behavior would include 
screaming, temper tantrums of marked violence and acts of aggression 
against the neighbors, the apparatus, and the experimenter. 

Another tendency which has a bearing on problem solving success, is 
the ability of the animal to shift from an unsuccessful mode or direction 
of attack on the problem to some other approach to the situation. When 
the protocols were examined in terms of the degree to which the animals 
persisted in continuing a given unsuccessful mode of response, it was 
found that the animals in the most highly motivated groups, the 36 hour 
and 48 hour groups, are the ones that exhibit this tendency to the greatest 
degree. The behavior of Art in problem 7, and of Alf in problem 8, both 
of whom worked at their respective problems after they had been deprived 
of food for 48 hours, is illustrative of this point. Both of these problems 
are ones in which an inadequate short stick is immediately available on 
the table. In problem 7 the short stick must be used to bring a string, 
which is attached to a long stick, into reach. In problem 8 the immediately 
available short stick has no positive problem solving function. It was 
introduced as a complicating factor, and was expected to exert a deterrent 
influence on the animals’ ability to recall and use a long stick which was 
out of sight, but available, on the shelf of the inner cage. 

In problem 7 Art persistently reached directly for the food with the short 
stick in one instance making as many as 26 consecutive unsuccessful 
sweeps. Upon failing to reach the food after a number of such attempts 
with the short stick, he became severely disturbed and had several violent 
temper tantrums. After calming down, he would return to the table and 
repeat his attempts to obtain the food with the short stick. This pattern of 
behavior was repeated 3 times, until in the course of wild sweeping with the 
short stick, he accidentally swept the string into reach. The ensuing be- 
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havior has already been referred to above. In problem 8, Alf persisted in 
the use of the short stick in much the same way. 


DISCUSSION 


The results obtained in the present investigation of the effects of motiva- 
tional differences upon the efficiency of solution of insight-possible prob- 
lems, conform on the whole with the results obtained by other investigators 
in their studies of the relation between motivational state and rate of 
learning. In both types of problem-situation the intermediate degree of 
motivation is more conducive to rapid mastery than are either the con- 
ditions of low or extremely high motivation. The similarity in results 
seems to be the product of the partial identity in the adjustive requirements 
which both the insightful and non-insightful learning problems impose 
on the organism. In either kind of situation successful adjustment is de- 
pendent upon the ability of the subject to respond to and to modify its 
responses to a wide variety of situational elements. It must further integrate 
these responses into a coherent pattern which bears a relationship to the 
goal-object. Thus, both situations have two intrinsic requirements: First, 
the ability to respond to diverse features of the situation; and, second, to 
integrate its responses to these elements into a goal-reaching pattern of 
behavior. Under the conditions of low motivational intensity the goal 
exercises very little, if any, influence on the behavior of the subject, and as 
a result responses tend to be either discrete, or organized into patterns 
which, although they may reflect other needs of the organism, bear little 
or no relation to the solution of the problem posed by the experimenter. 
As a result the behavior observed is amorphous in its structure and 
seemingly directionless, Blodgett (2) has shown that in a maze situation, 
the animal is really learning something about the maze in the course of 
these diverse activities, and that if it is motivated sufficiently it will demon- 
strate that which it has learned. However, in an insight-possible problem 
situation just what the animal is learning in its directionless activities is 
not clear, and since the problem is such that mastery is achieved not by 
the piecemeal accumulation of part-responses, but by the sudden evolution 
of an integrated pattern of response, it is doubtful if the diffuse behavior 
has any positive adaptive significance for the organism. Under the condi- 
tions of extremely high motivation, the animal becomes so much concerned 
with the goal per se that it becomes incapable of responding to other, 
relevant aspects of the situation. Further, the lowering of the level of 
frustration-tolerance which accompanies very high levels of motivation, 
hinders adaptation by causing the subject to engage in emotional outbursts 
and other tension reducing behavior upon making an inadequate response 
rather than in active attempts at modifying its mode of response. Similar 
disturbances of performance by excessive motivation have been reported 
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ty Yerkes (15) in connection with work on the multiple choice problem. 
He found that as eagerness for the reward increased beyond a certain 
point, efficiency of performance deteriorated. 

That the problem-solving set of the organism is not simply the product 
of the effect of the structure of the problem situation, is clear from the 
evidence which has been presented. An examination of the behavior of the 
chimpanzees on the problems used in this study indicates that the moti- 
vational condition of the animal when it enters the problem situation in 
large part determines the aspects of the situation to which it is responsive. 
As I have shown elsewhere (1), a further conditioner of responsiveness to 
the characteristics of the problem situation is the nature of the subjects’ 
previous experiences with the objects of which the problem situation is 
composed. When taken together, these two factors of motivation and 
experience conjointly operate with the objective characteristics of the situa- 
tion to yield a direction in problem-solving activities. Consideration of the 
situational features alone is insufficient for an adequate understanding of 
the problem-solving process. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The effects of differential motivation on the performances of six young 
chimpanzees in a series of insight-possible problem situations was studied 
to determine the effect of motivational factors on the establishment of 
problem-solving “direction,” and efficiency. The results obtained indicate 
that:— 

1. The motivational state of an animal functions in terms of establishing 
a directional tendency in the animal's behavior, and so participates in 

_ determining the form of organization of problem-solving activities. 

2. The intermediate conditions of motivation are the most desirable 
for problem-solving efficiency. 

3. When motivation is very low the animals are easily diverted from 
the problem by extraneous factors and behavior tends to deteriorate into 
a series of non-goal-directed acts. Under conditions of very intense 
motivation, the animals concentrated upon the goal to the relative exclu- 
sion of other features of the situation which were essential to the solution 
of the problem. Also, the frequent occurrence of frustration responses, such 
as tantrums and screaming, when a given stereotyped pattern of response 
proved to be inadequate, hindered the animals in their problem-solving 
efforts. Those animals who worked at the problems under the intermediate 
conditions of motivational intensity behaved in a manner which indicated 
that, although the food acted as a central factor in determining the direc- 
tion in which they organized new patterns of response, they were not so 
dominated by a desire to obtain the food that they were incapable of 
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responding to other relevant features of the problem situation, Their 
behavior was characterized by both direction and flexibility in response. 
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The Effect of Differential Instructions on 
Anxiety and Learning“ 


SEYMOUR B. SARASON, GEORGE MANDLER, 
AND PEYTON G. CRAIGHILL 


IN A PREVIOUS publication (1) the writers presented experimental data on 
the differences in learning and performance between two groups who 
differed in the amount of anxiety experienced in testing situations. An 
important question arising from these data concerned the effects of dif- 
ferent sets or instructions on subsequent learning. Experimental data on 
this question will be here presented. The data are based on two different 
studies using two different samples of subjects. In both studies the high 
anxiety (HA) and low anxiety (LA) groups represent the extremes of a 
distribution obtained from the responses of college sophomores to the 
anxiety questionnaire described in the first study. It should be emphasized 
here that the anxiety questionnaire was specifically concerned with attitudes 
and experiences in testing situations. As in the first study the subjects were 
not aware of any connection between taking the questionnaire and being 
called back for individual testing. 

Theoretical considerations. The following theoretical framework is 
summarized from a more extended presentation in a previous article (1). 


Anxiety will be considered as a learned drive with the characteristics of a 
strong stimulus. When anxiety has been learned as a response to situations in- 
volving intellectual achievement (e.g. test situations), two types of responses 
will tend to be evoked: 

(a) Responses which are not task-relevant; self-centered feelings of inade- 
quacy, attempts at leaving the situation, etc. 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from the Journal of ab- 
normal and social Psychology, 1952, 47, 561-565. 
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(b) Task-relevant responses which reduce the anxiety by leading to com- 
pletion of the task. These are identical with other task-relevant responses evoked 
by the testing situation. 


The following hypotheses are relevant to the present study: 

1. Individuals with a strong anxiety drive (HA subjects) will perform 
poorer than those with a low anxiety drive when the task irrelevant re- 
sponses interfere with adequate performance. 

2. When a stimulus situation contains elements which specifically 
arouse test or achievement anxiety, this increase in anxiety drive will 
lead to poorer performance in individuals who have task-irrelevant anxiety 
responses in their response repertory. For individuals without such re- 
sponse tendencies, these stimulus elements will raise their general drive 
level and result in improved performance. (Such elements would be any 
reference that the individual is being judged, a statement of expected 
performance, etc.) 


EXPERIMENT I 


Method 


At the beginning of the testing session the subject ($) was told that he 
was going to be given some intelligence tests as part of a study relating 
to the aptitude tests given to every Yale freshman. He was told that his 
scores in the session would be compared with his aptitude test scores to 
make a better interpretation of the latter possible. 

At this point the HA (N = 36) and LA (N = 36) groups were each 
split in two: one-half of each group being told that they would be expected 
to finish in the time allotted to the test, and the other half being told that 
they were not expected to finish. The expected-to-finish group (ETF) was 
told that “the test is designed so that it should be fairly easy for the average 
college student to complete the test within the time limit. You should have 
little difficulty in finishing it, at least by the second or third time.” After the 
first and third trials this group was again told that they were expected to 
finish. The not-expected-to-finish group (NETF) was told that the test 
was constructed so that nobody could finish the test within the time limit. 
After the first and third trials they were reminded that they should not 
worry about finishing because nobody could finish it. (Actually no one 
could or did finish the task in the time allowed. ) 

The test used was a modification of the Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol 
subtest, a 50-second time limit being used for each of five trials. Five 
different forms of the test were devised, each form differing in the number 
of digit-symbol units on a line. This was done to make it difficult for the 
subject to determine if and to what extent he was improving from trial to 
trial. For each subject the order in which the five different forms were 


given was randomized. 
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Predictions 


The predictions given below are based on the theoretical considerations 
summarized above: 

Prediction I. In the HA group those who are given the ETF (expected 
to finish) instructions will have poorer scores than those who are given 
the NETF (not expected to finish) instructions. This prediction is based 
on the assumption that the ETF instructions will increase the strength of 
the irrational or task-irrelevant anxiety responses while the NETF instruc- 
tions will reduce the strength of these anxiety responses or maintain them 
at their initial level. 

Prediction II. In the LA group those who receive the ETF instructions 
will have better scores than those who are given the NETF instructions. 
This prediction is based on the assumption that the ETF instructions will, 
in this group, result in a higher drive level than will be the case with the 
NETF instructions. In the HA group the higher drive level strengthens 
the predominant task irrelevant responses, while in the LA group it 
strengthens the predominant task relevant responses. 


Results 


Figure 1 shows the learning curves for the four groups. Table 1 shows 
those differences among the means of the four groups on trials 1 and 5 
which were significant or approached significance. It is apparent from 
the table that on trial 1 the predictions hold up very well. It is also clear 
that on this trial both the HA groups do significantly poorer than the 


Taste l. Significance of Difference between Four Sub-groups on Trials 1 and 5 
of Digit Symbol Test 


TRIAL COMPARISON t p* 
1 HA-ETF vs. HA-NETF 1.38 09 
1 HA-ETF vs. LA-ETF 4.26 <.001 
1 HA-NETF vs. LA-ETF 3.19 002 
1 LA-NETF vs. LA-ETF 3.06 003 
5 HA-ETF vs. LA-ETF 1.76 0S 
5 LA-NETF vs. LA-ETF 1.55 07 
5 HA-NETF vs. LA-ETF 1.38 09 


* One tail of the distribution of ¢. 
Note: The group with the better score is in italics. 


LA-ETF group although they do not differ significantly from the LA- 
NETF group. 

On the last trial the prediction concerning the LA groups is again con- 
firmed: the LA-NETF being significantly poorer than the LA-ETF group. 
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The prediction concerning the HA groups is not supported. On trial 5, 

as on trial 1, the LA-ETF group is superior to all other groups. 

A question relevant to the present study concerns possible differences 

in variance among the four groups. A comparison of differences in variances 

among the four groups for each of the five trials did not result in any 
43 
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Fic. 1. Performance curves of four experimental subgroups on Digit Symbol Test in 
Experiment I. 


significant findings. In order to test the differences among the groups in 
variance change from trial 1 to trial 5 the following statistical procedure 
was used. In each group the 18 subjects were assigned randomly to one 
of six groups. For each of these groups of three subjects, an estimate of 
variance was obtained for trials 1 and 5. The variance on trial 5 was then 
subtracted from that on trial 1, resulting in six values which were then 
averaged. For each of the four major groups, therefore, a mean variance- 
change score was obtained which then served as the basis of the analysis 
of variance (Table 2). The analysis of variance shows that the anxiety 
variable is not a factor in producing significant variance changes from trials 
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TABLE 2. Analysis of Variance of Mean Variance Change from Trial 1 to Trial 5 


MEAN CHANGE SCORES FOR THE FOUR EXPERIMENTAL 


SUBGROUPS 
Low HIGH 
ANXIETY ANXIETY 
Expected-to-Finish (ETF) 37.7 46.9 
Not-Expected-to-Finish (NETF) 3.0 22.2 
ANALYSIS 
SOURCE df MEAN SQUARES F p 
Total 23 
Error 20 1516 
Anxiety 1 1108 73 — 
Instructions 1 5289 3.49 .05-.10 
Interaction 1 256 — — 


1 to 5 but that the instruction variable approaches significance. The near 
significant effect of the instruction variable appears largely due to the 
relatively small variance change in the LA-NETF group. The significant 
or near significant comparisons are as follows: 


t p 
LA-NETF vs. HA-ETF 1.95 03 
LA-NETF vs. LA-ETF 1.58 06 


EXPERIMENT II 
Method 


In the first experiment the HA and LA groups represented the extremes 
of the distribution based on the anxiety questionnaire: going in on one 
end to about the 11th and on the other end to about the 89th percentile. 
In Experiment II the LA (N = 12) group was picked from between the 
11-15th percentiles of the same distribution while the HA group (N = 12) 
was picked from between the 85-89th percentiles. One-half of each group 
received the identical introductory, “ego-involving” (EI) instructions 
given to all subjects in Experiment I. The other half of each group was 
given nonego-involving (NEI) instructions: they were not told that they 
were to be given an intelligence test which would be compared to their 
entrance test scores but instead were told that the examiner wanted to 
standardize some tasks and that “your own performance is only of im- 
portance insofar as it contributes to the total performance of a group 
of students.” All subjects were given a trial on a Kohs design, followed by 
a trial on a stylus maze. This procedure was followed until each subject 
had had 5 trials on each task. Only the results of the stylus maze will be 
reported here. The maze was identical with that used by Pomeroy (2). 
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Each subject received two scores on each trial: number of errors made 
by entering blind alleys and total time in seconds necessary for completion. 


Predictions 


As in Experiment I the instruction variable was expected to have op- 
posite effects in the HA and LA groups. 

Prediction I: In the HA group those who receive the ego-involving 
(EI) instructions will do poorer than those who receive the nonego- 
involving (NEI) instructions. 

Prediction II: In the LA group those who receive the EI instructions will 
do better than those who receive the NEI instructions. 


Results 


Figure 2 shows the learning curves, based on the time scores, for the 
four subgroups. Figure 3 shows the curves based on error scores. Table 3 
shows those differences among the means which were significant. In regards 
to Prediction I the only trial in which it is conclusively borne out is trial 
3 when time scores are used. 


170 
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Fic. 2. Time scores of four experimental subgroups on stylus maze in Experiment II. 
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HA-NEI o————o 
LA-NEI o-———o 
HA-El -———e 
LA-El e--—-——-e 


ERRORS 


Fic. 3. Error scores of four experimental subgroups on stylus maze in Experiment II. 


Although the HA-EI group always gets poorer mean error scores than 
the HA-NEI group, and is poorer on trials 3, 4, and 5 for time scores, the 
differences are only significant for trial 3. This is probably in part due 
to the large variability in each subgroup (N = 6). 

In none of the trials is Prediction II borne out. However, here again, 
the LA-EI group always does better than the LA-NEI group in both mean 


Taste 3. Significant t-Values for Comparisons of Experimental Subgroups on 


Stylus Maze 

TIME ERROR 

TRIAL COMPARISON SCORES SCORES 
t* p** t* Pes 
3 HA-EI vs. LA-EI 3.29 .002 2.08 .03 

3 HA-EI vs. LA-NEI 2.88  .005 pee 

3 HA-EI vs. HA-NEI 3.08  .003 xe 
4 HA-EI vs. LA-EI 211. i02 2.35 -02 

5 HA-EI vs. LA-EI 2.41 01 tss 


* 20 df, derived from estimate of error variance in analysis of variance. 
** One tail of the distribution of ¢. 
*** No significant difference. 
Note: The group with the better score is in italics. 
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time and error scores. These findings based-on mean time and error scores 
tend to support the two predictions. 

The most obvious finding in Table 3 concerns the significant differences 
between the HA-EI and LA-EI groups. While the NEI instructions do 
not appear to have a differential effect on HA and LA groups, the EI 
instructions do have such an effect. The anxiety reactions of a subject who 
is prone to such tendencies in a testing situation will not interfere with his 
performance unless he also feels ego-involved. 


DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions seem warranted from the two experiments: 
first, the anxiety questionnaire possesses an encouraging degree of validity, 
especially when the extremes of the distribution are compared with each 
other; second, stress-producing instructions can have opposite effects with 
different subjects, depending on the anxiety level in the testing situation. 

A question that might be asked about the findings in the studies so far 
reported concerns differences in intellectual ability between the two 
eaxiety groups. It might be argued that the high anxiety group is not as 
bright as the low anxiety group. To this possible argument the following 
should be kept in mind: (a) in the previously published study it was 
found that under certain specified conditions the high anxiety group per- 
formed better than the low anxiety group, as was predicted; (b) differences 
between performance of the two groups tend to disappear as learning con- 
tinues; (c) it is not clear how the assumption of “original” differences in 
ability can explain why the instruction variables had opposite effects in the 
two anxiety groups. Studies bearing on this problem are in progress. 
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Motivation, Effort, and Performance * 


HANS-WERNER WENDT 


INTRODUCTION 


SOME TIME AGO Lowell (13) reported that projective measures of achieve- 
ment motivation, as developed by McClelland, Atkinson, Clark and Lowell 
(15), are significantly correlated with output and/or rate of learning on 
simple tasks. While the prediction of actual performance may be considered 
one important validity criterion, the concept of achievement motivation 
carries with it also connotations of striving, effort, task attention, and 
possibly alertness and the like, as essential parts of the behavior pattern 
of a motivated subject. In the present study we are concerned, then, with 
defining measures for such complex variables as motivation, effort and 
fatigue and with investigating how these are related to each other. 

There is at present no universally recognized index of “effort” etc. per se, 
and some existing over-simplified notions of this type certainly do little 
justice to the laborious research done in the area ever since Morgan’s 
(16) experiment of 1916. A number of physiological functions seem to 
lend themselves to measuring operations for something like “a” (but 
hardly “the”) effort variable. Among these, psychologists have suggested 
measures of 

(a) energy expenditure (through Basal Metabolic Rate); 

(b) autonomic activity (through skin conductance etc.); 


* This presentation is based in part on a technical report submitted to the Office 
of Naval Research. The experiments referred to were carried out under Contract N7 
onr 463 on motivation (chief investigator, D. C. McClelland, Wesleyan University). 
The assistance during various phases of the project of Drs. R. A. Clark, D. C. 
McClelland, K. S. Van Dyke, and Messrs. R. de Charms, C. M. Gordon, and G. C. 
Murphy, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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(c) thresholds (reaction time etc.); 

(d) muscle activity (eye movements, action potentials, Rohracher 
vibrations, [20]); 

(e) central excitation level (through determining the frequency in 
cycles per second, cps, at which a flickering light fuses for the 
subject). 

All of these seem to measure some aspect or another of an underlying 
“attention”, “effort”, “alertness”, “vigilance” etc. function. Our choice of 
index in this experiment was a measure of central excitation level, or more 
precisely, it was proposed to employ relative change of critical flicker 
fusion frequency (CFF change) over a specified task period. In addition to 
being fairly uncomplicated to begin with, reliable CFF determinations may 
be made even in group experiments; this applies to both the method of serial 
limits (17) and a constant procedure (26), the latter being the more 
economical from the point of view of equipment. 

There is, furthermore, some foundation for the belief that the basis of 
CFF changes is related to something like long-range mental effort, and 
perhaps to whatever functions are primarily active during states of intense 
motivation. Expirical support for this position is found in several studies 
(4, 8, 22, 23). Von Bracken, for instance, was concerned, as others had 
been previously with the difficulties and frequent contradictions encountered 
whenever CFF, or CFF change, is merely taken as an index of “fatigue” in 
any simple sense. For example, one of his students (Schmidtke, 23) had 
found that several hours of mental arithmetic depressed CFF markedly, 
whereas an equal amount of time spent with other tasks, e.g., in light 
reading, had no noticeable effect on CFF (differential eye strain being 
taken into consideration). He attributes this difference to the operation of 
a kind of central driving or power force (the “Egokym”), which serves to 
reflect the subject’s greater interest in or “motivation” for the reading task. 

Granted that CFF will somehow reflect a central effort-motivation state, 
we may set up hypotheses which will relate measured differences in motiva- 
tion to CFF, to performance under varying conditions, and to traditional 
subjective estimates of fatigue and boredom as follows: 

(a) Achievement motivation will be positively related to performance 
output, as defined by the number of tasks attempted. That is, the more 
motivated Ss will work closer to their ability ceiling than less motivated Ss. 

(b) There will be a positive relationship between achievement motiva- 
tion and output quality, as defined by a per cent error score. 

(c) The difference in output will be greatest in an “unscheduled” situa- 
tion where performance is mainly left to S’s own initiative. The difference 
will disappear when the task is structured by introducing a speed set in a 
“scheduled” situation. Consequently there will be an inverse relationship 
between motivation and the relative output gains achieved by instruction 
“pressure.” 
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(d) Highly motivated Ss will show more energy mobilization in the 
sense that for them a CFF drop over the task period will be least pro- 
nounced. 

(e) CFF change will not necessarily be related to subjective ratings of 
fatigue. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The order of testing the Ss was as follows: 

(a) Adaptation to illumination level of test room. 

(b) Questionnaire (covering home and school background, fields of 
interest, illnesses, allergies and other data thought relevant at that 
time). 

(c) Four-picture measure of achievement motivation. 

(d) Determination of CFF. 

(e) Arithmetic task in “unscheduled” situation for 25 min. 

(f) Arithmetic task in “scheduled” situation for 25 min. 

(g) Ratings of the task on three five-point scales in terms of “interest- 
ing”, “boring”, and “fatiguing”. 

(h) Determination of CFF. 

As for the methods employed, certain additional facts are in order: 
Flicker Fusion test: Here 40 randomly distributed flicker stimuli in the 
range of 30.0 to 43.0 cps were presented to groups of Ss by means of a 
standard DuMont square wave generator, amplifier and neon bulb. This 
group procedure combined with the constant method had been found 
satisfactory before (26). Additional support comes from a recent study by 
Ricciuti and Misiak (19), who systematically compared the relative merits 
of the j.n.d. and constant error procedures. They conclude that the latter 
is essentially superior in terms of intra-individual variance and test-retest 
reliability. The light-dark ratio was 1:1, Visual angle was less than two 
degrees at the minimum observer distance of 20 ft. Brightness of the 
test patch—a circular disc of white semi-transparent paper—was approxi- 
mately 5 foot lamberts. The illumination of the experimental room was 
held at approximately 1 foot lambert. The Ss were instructed to enter 
check marks indicating “flicker” or “fusion” on previously prepared record 
sheets. The stimulus duration was held at approximately 1 sec., with 
intervals of 5 sec. between exposures. According to curves presented by 
Battersby and Jaffe (3) stimulus duration ceases to be a determinant of 
CFF above about 0.5 sec. 

Our measure of CFF was the number of “fusion” checks on a S's 
recording sheet. This procedure may be considered equivalent to a method 
of limits with readings proportional to cps, provided the checks are uni- 
dimensional, i.e., internally consistent. Inspection showed this to be the 
case. 
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Achievement motivation. The Ss were administered the modified TAT 
or picture-story test standardized by McClelland, et al. (15). All protocols 
were scored according to the published system without knowledge of results 
by an independent judge. 

Arithmetic task: The test was adapted from Diiker’s (9) modification of 
the Kraepelin method. Each task unit essentially consists of addition 
and subtraction of six one-digit numbers, and one “smaller vs. larger” 
judgment necessary for obtaining each final result, which is to be written 

; down. 
Subjects: Thirty-eight high school juniors and seniors (mean age = 
16.3, S.D. = 1.1 years) and 14 male college students (mean age = 19.3, 
S.D. = 1.4 years) served as Ss. For a number of reasons the two groups 
are not always comparable; above all, the college group is, understand- 
ably, a more restricted sample of higher achievement motivation: the 
median n Achievement score for the college sample is 8.4, for the high 


j school sample, 3.5. It seems advisable in general to limit the discussion 
i to the larger high school group, but data for the college Ss will be presented 
} in some instances. 

9 RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

] 


The data were first plotted graphically for an inspection of distribution 
shapes. It was then decided to calculate means for Low, Medium, and 


; High n Achievement groups and to compare these by means and 1 tests. 
$ Consequently the Low and High groups were defined as containing ap- 
$ proximately 25 per cent of the measurements each, the Medium group 
y the remaining 50 per cent. With three groups only two orthogonal com- 
h parisons are legitimate; thus rather than determining the most suitable 


combination with the Medium group in each case, we report p’s for Low 
vs. High significance tests only. All refer to two-tail distributions. Levels 
of p from raw scores in terms of percentages are based on arc sin trans- 
formations. The-data are summarized in Table 1 for this method of 
analysis. 

The number of relationships involving all the variables is so large that 
it is easiest to summarize them in a diagram (see Figure 1). 

In this matrix of 42 relationships obtained from correlating the seven main 
x variables, 16 were found to be significant at the .05 level or better. Signifi- 
cance is here defined to mean that a breakdown near the median yields 
p values approximating or exceeding the .05 level with a two-tail test. 
Arrows in the diagram point towards the dependent variable. Double 
arrows indicate that the relationship is reversible (as in a linear correla- 
tion). The plus and minus signs indicate positive and negative relationships. 


ote 
——> AB means that as A increases, B increases significantly, 
but that the reverse is not true at a significant level. 
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TABLE 1. Relationship between n Achievement and Other Variables 
(High School Sample, N = 38) 


NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 


P 
Low MEDIUM HIGH LOW-HIGH 
N=10 N=18 N=10 approx. 


Performance output in un- 
scheduled period: mean 
number of tasks attempted 49.5 61.2 70.9 O1 


Performance output in sched- 
uled period: mean number 
of tasks attempted 69.6 77.3 84.5 (.1) 


Performance quality in un- 

scheduled period: mean 

error per cent 15.4 12.1 8.2 05 
Performance quality in 

scheduled period: mean 

error per cent 22.4 11.6 9.8 .05 
Combination measure: num- 

ber of tasks correct, in un- 

scheduled period 41.9 53.8 65.1 -001 
Improvement in output 

scheduled over unscheduled 

period, per cent 40.4 26.2 19.0 (.05)* 
CFF change: mean differ- 

ence in number of “fusion” 


checks +2.70 +1.55 —1.50 OL 
CFF change: estimated 
equivalent in cps —0.90 —0.52 +0.50 


Subjective boredom ratings: 
mean score on 1-5 scale 


(5 = most boring) 3.87 2.56 2.86 .05 (Low-Med.) 


* See text 


(a) Higher achievement motivation leads to higher performance output 
during the unscheduled period: 

The prediction is fully corroborated, the results being in essential 
agreement with Lowell’s (13) findings. The relationship is reversible in 
the sense that the n Achievement score can also be predicted from the 
output score, at a comparable significance level. For the college group the 
positive trend is likewise found at first, but for n Achievement scores 
between 11 and 20 (values actually not found with our high school Ss) 
this reverses, i.e., here a negative relationship is suggested. Such a finding, 
if reliable (p’s here are only around .1), would support observations 
(14, p. 482) to the effect that excessively high motivation tends to disrupt 
rather than facilitate performance. 
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Performance output, 
unscheduled period 


+| |+ 


n Achievement score since. L peto naa quality 


ISX unscheduled period 


CFF, relative increase 


ZNÍ 


Boredom ratings ~ mc ____ Interest ratings 
after task ae Satter sash 


Fatigue ratings 
after task 


Fic. 1. Interrelations of variables which are significant at approximately, or better 
than, the .05 level (high school sample, N = 38). 


(b) Performance output during the scheduled period: 

As a more rigid working situation is introduced, most Ss show an 
increase in number of problems solved, due obviously in part to prior prac- 
tice in the unscheduled period. But also, as predicted, the Low n Achieve- 
ment group improves most, so that now the Low-High differences drop 
below customary levels of significance. 

(c) Achievement motivation and performance quality during the un- 
scheduled period: 

The prediction is confirmed. The higher the motivation, the smaller the 
percentage of errors. 

(d) Achievement motivation and performance quality during the 
scheduled period: 

The introduction of scheduling had no beneficial effect on work quality. 
In fact there is a suggestion of deterioration and thus, that the increase 
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in quantity of output—see above—is partly gained at the expense of 
accuracy. 

(e) Notes on the output gain obtained through scheduling in this 
experiment: 

The absolute differences as such in gains of scheduled over unscheduled 
output for the Low and High groups are different, but not significantly so. 
If we use scores in terms of per cent increase over the unscheduled condi- 
tion, we obtain a p of .05 for the difference between 40.4 and 19.0 per 
cent; but the operation is hardly legitimate as the change score and the 
second performance are positively related to the first performance. As 
another check on the hypothesis, the relevant correlations may be com- 
pared. Although non-parametric measures would be preferable, we are 
limited to product-moment coefficients as it is only for these that distribu- 
tions—necessary for a significance of differences test—have been specified. 
We obtain: 


f'n Achievement, output unscheduled = .49 p <.001 
rn Achievement, output scheduled = .34p <.05 
r output unscheduled, output scheduled = .75 p <.001 


The difference between the first two r’s is in the expected direction, but the 
significance level, with the common array taken into account, only reaches 
approximately .15 for a two-tail test. The support, then, is statistically 
weak for the hypothesis that external motivation, in the form of scheduling, 
wipes out the differential effect of internalized motivation on performance, 
but it is in the direction predicted, and is probably not a mere artifact. 

(f) Implications of shifts in motivational level: 

If scheduling consistently raises the output level more of the subjects 
with a low level of motivation, then this should be of some importance in 
explaining certain effects of stress and “fatigue.” It is well known that 
performance decrements are frequently hypothesized and, indeed, almost 
treated as functional definitions for fatigue and stress (2, 7, 12). Yet in 
marked contrast to pronounced changes in mood and emotional adjust- 
ment as defined by either Ss’ ratings, projective or overt behavior (10, 18, 
27), performance is affected little, if at all, in the typical experiment. 

Now obviously a number of mechanisms account for this phenomenon; 
we will suggest a hypothesis relating to merely one of these, using a motiva- 
tional frame of reference. Neurophysiological and metabolic efficiency 
factors will be explicitly left out of the picture. Let us assume that the 
operative strength of a motive is a resultant of various determinants. So 
far this is hardly controversial. Simplifying to two we shall call them for 
the time being, and for reasons soon apparent, “intrinsic” and “extrinsic” 
determinants. But what operation could describe the properties of such 
determinants so as to satisfy later prediction purposes? It appears that we 
may postulate “intrinsic” determinants to the extent that in a S’s behavior, 
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including his imagery, elements relating to an approach motive can be 
identified such as “intrinsic” and immediate task interest, voluntariness of 
behavior, perhaps “hope of success” and need for achievement in a more 
restricted sense. “Extrinsic” determinants would be postulated to the 
extent that there are elements referring to the S’s long-range goals and 
value system—duty, identification, guilt, perhaps fear of punishment, etc. 
It is readily seen that the two dimensions interact and that, indeed, one 
may be explained in terms of the other. 

Suppose further, that stress conditions generally lead to motivational 
changes, but that they affect the extrinsic and intrinsic motivational deter- 
minants differentially. Then performance will be a result of the particular 
way in which they are affected. For example, if the influence of internal 
determinants is maximized by creating an unscheduled situation, then a 
performance decrement should occur as Ss “lose interest” in the task. If 
external determinants are made important, as in certain types of “sched- 
uled” situations, then output should vary little since it is determined by a 
“constant” extrinsic motivational factor. If conditions are created under 
which interaction between extrinsic and intrinsic determinants is possible, 
output may even increase. 

Our general notion appears to check well with naive observation, and 
may partly account for the inability to detect large performance decrements 
in stress and fatigue experiments (6; 25, p. 579). That is, we hold that 
many such experiments are substantially loaded with factors which increase 
the extrinsic determinants of motivation, a fact which in turn tends to 
keep performance up. 

(g) Achievement motivation and CFF change: 

The prediction is confirmed: the higher the motivation, the less the CFF 
drop. The relationship is reversible, i.e., the CFF scores predict the 
n Achievement scores at the same significance level. It may be noted that 
CFF before the task and CFF change, as well as n Achievement score and 
CFF before the task, are unrelated. The results for the college group are 
comparable. By contrast, Caspari (8), while reporting essentially the 
same trend for her Low to Medium n Achievement groups, finds that her 
High n Achievement Ss show a decrease in CFF after the session, of 
roughly the same order of magnitude as the Low group. A direct compari- 
son of the two findings is difficult, however, in view of certain differences 
in procedure: The Caspari sample contained Ss with very high n Achieve- 
ment to an extent not duplicated in either group here. Her Ss were ap- 
parently more ego-involved in their complex and difficult task than our Ss 
and were made to work at it longer. The test pictures differed in the two 
studies. 

If we consider Caspari’s results essentially compatible with ours in the 
sense that they merely sample a wider range of motive intensity, then the 
following conclusions might be drawn from both experiments: 
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(1) For low motivation, performance tends to deplete “central energy” 
as measured by CFF. 

(2) For states of moderately high motivation, performance tends to 
leave “energy” unaffected—perhaps with rate of expenditure equalling 
the rate of generation—, or to mobilize it slightly, if the task is not too 
prolonged. 

(3) For states of very high motivation, especially if combined with an 
ego-involving complex task, performance, because of its excessive demands, 
may reduce the central energy level. 

The first two conclusions are based on these results and Caspari’s; the 
third on Caspari’s alone. It is especially interesting to note that the first 
two are supported also by the increase in rating of subjective boredom as 
n Achievement increased. The more motivated the Ss, the less their CFF 
dropped and also, the less their tasks bored them. This is, of course, in 
accord with a common sense notion of boredom, and with previous studies 
where boredom is often explicitly defined in terms of motivation (see 1; 2, 
p. 323). 

The fatigue ratings of our Ss are independent of CFF changes but relate 
both to the boredom and interest scores, and also to output in the un- 
scheduled period. It is to be noted that the less the $ worked on the task, 
the more tired he reports to be. 

(h) CFF as a fatigue index: 

Some remarks are in order concerning the classical hypothesis that CFF 
drop is a valid measure of fatigue (20, 38). 

(1) Suppose we do not directly borrow our fatigue model from muscle 
physiology, which leaves us with “mental fatigue”; then the naive expecta- 
tion would seem to be that the CFF index should at least partly be 
related to subjective ratings of fatigue. Yet rarely is such correspondence 
found in experiments. In other words, if we do label CFF drop a valid 
fatigue index, then we define it in terms which cannot be verified in sub- 
jective experience. 

(2) Under certain conditions CFF increases or remains at the same 
level even though the S is engaged in what is ordinarily thought to be a 
very exhausting task (5, 22). Claiming on this basis, that the S is actually 
“less fatigued” after the work period than before, would mean to depart 
rather conspicuously from the common sense notion that fatigue should 
somehow be correlated with the difficulty of work. 

(3) CFF change is not necessarily related to duration of work (5, 21), 
yet we should expect that it would be. 

On the other hand, why is it that in certain cases CFF changes and 
subjective reports seem to be meaningfully related? We would expect this 
problem to be solved ultimately somewhat along these lines: 

(1) CFF change may be a valid fatigue index to the extent that the 
fatigue state is characterized by a failure to energize physiological adapta- 
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tion mechanisms because of lack of motivation. This is what we found 
in this experiment. The Ss with low motivation showed the greatest CFF 
drop. 

(2) CFF may also be a fatigue index when the adaptation mechanisms 
fail for other reasons—impairment in the physiological sense, as in anoxia, 
etc. 

(3) CFF change may not validly reflect fatigue states for which depres- 
sive mood elements, conflicts, frustration imagery, and the like, are more 
typical symptoms. 

Our stressing of motivational variables and their measurement in the 
fatigue context is, of course, merely done on systematic grounds, and to 
direct attention to possibilities previously overlooked largely because of 
lack of methods of measuring individual differences in motivation as we 
were able to with the n Achievement instrument used in this study. 


SUMMARY 


(a) In a study designed to investigate the relation of certain task 
variables to the achievement motive, the following predictions were made: 

(1) The higher the n Achievement score, the better the output and 
quality on an arithmetic task. 

(2) Ss with low n Achievement will improve their performance more 
by having to work under scheduled conditions than will Ss with high 
n Achievement. 

(3) Highly motivated Ss will direct more attention and effort to the 
task than less motivated Ss. With changes in CFF assumed to be a suitable 
physiological measure, CFF drop over the task period (if measured im- 
mediately after) will be smallest for the high n Achievement group. 

(4) Subjective ratings of fatigue and CFF changes will not be related. 

Fifty-two high school and college students participated in the experi- 
ments. Predictions (1) and (3) were corroborated at satisfactory levels 
of confidence. Prediction (2) was partly confirmed. The null hypothesis of 
(4) was not disproved. 

(b) A distinction between “intrinsic” and “extrinsic”, or “interest-” vs. 
“value-controlled” determinants in a motive structure was proposed, with 
the latter assumed to be more affected by outside pressure. This was held 
to account partly for the fact that experimental stress situations fre- 
quently do not lead to noticeable performance decrements. 

(c) The validity of CFF changes as an index of fatigue was seen as 
restricted to: 

(1) Conditions in which physiological adaptation mechanisms were not 
energized because of lack of motivation or other reasons; 

(2) Possibly a certain range of medium motive intensity. 
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The Difference in Goal Striving Behavior 
between Peptic Ulcer and Ulcerative 
Colitis Patients as Evaluated by 

Psychological Techniques * 


IRVING HECHT 


PROBLEM 


NUMEROUS INVESTIGATIONS have emphasized the important causal rela- 
tionship of emotional factors in the group of illnesses called peptic ulcer 
and ulcerative colitis. One important aspect which apparently differentiates 
between the peptic ulcer and the ulcerative colitis patient is the manner 
with which each reacts in goal striving situations. The literature has 
emphasized this difference by describing the ulcer patient as ambitious, 
hard-driving, and manifesting independence, self-sufficiency, and perfec- 
tionism. (4, 2) Alexander (1) states that “in overt behavior many peptic 
ulcer patients show an exaggerated aggressive, ambitious, independent 
attitude.” Sullivan and Nickell (5) have described the ulcer patient as 
“the driving, active individual frequently seen as the go-getter, who will 
not admit defeat and who is continually striving to excel in his environ- 
ment.” 

In contrast, the colitis patient tends to be outwardly inactive, giving up 
readily in the face of problems rather than to attack with resolution and 
construction (6). An emotional factor conspicuous in the precipitation of 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Journal of clinical 
Psychology, 1952, 8, 262-265. 
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the disease (1) “is a frustrated ambition to accomplish something which 
requires the concentrated expenditure of energy—inhibition and failure 
of the effort to give and accomplish.” In general, when confronted with a 
challenging situation, the ulcer patient is active in trying to resolve it, 
while the colitis patient is more accepting of the fact that it may be too 
difficult for him. The present investigator has clinically observed, during a 
four year period of test administration, this difference in approach as 
manifested in their handling of varied psychological test stimuli. 


SUBJECTS 


Two groups of thirty patients at the Bronx Veterans Administration 
Hospital were selected. One group consisted of thirty cases of peptic ulcer, 
the other of thirty cases diagnosed as ulcerative colitis. Each diagnosis 
was made by the medical section. The sole criterion for selection was that 
each subject be diagnosed and treated for either peptic ulcer or ulcerative 
colitis without secondary illnesses. 


METHOD 


One section of the Purdue Pegboard was used as a level of aspiration 
test. For this investigation, the criterion for the level of aspiration is the 
level of performance in a familiar task which an individual explicitly 
undertakes to reach (8). The activity involves a simple standardized 
manipulation of picking up one metal pin at a time from a scooped-out 
cup located on the upper right hand side of the test board. Twenty-five 
pins are placed in the cup. Only right handed subjects were used. The 
following directions were given to each subject: 


This is a test of manual dexterity. You will pick up one pin at a time from the 
right hand cup and place these pins in the right hand row starting with the 
top hole. You will be allowed to pick up four pins for practice before you begin 
the test. You will use your right hand. The object is to place as many pins in 
the holes as you can within thirty seconds. You will be given four test trials and 
your total score will be the sum of these trials. I am going to ask you how 
many pins you think you can place in the first trial. Remember the maximum 
score that you can make is twenty-five for each trial. Before we start let me 
explain how you will be scored. If you earn more than you bid, you will only 
get as many points as you estimated. Thus, if you judge, let us say twenty, and 
you make twenty-five, you will just get twenty. On the other hand, if you score 
less than you estimate, you will lose two points for each point by which you 
miss. For example, if you say twenty-five and you make twenty, your final score 
will be ten. You can see that once your bid is made it is always to your ad- 
vantage to score as high as possible. 


Each subject was then allowed to select four pins one at a time to place 
in the holes in order that he familiarize himself with the task. At the end 
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of the first trial the examiner states “Now I am going to ask you how many 
pins you think you can place on the second trial”. This was repeated for 
the third and fourth trials. Every subject was allowed four trials. Each of 
these consisted of two parts: an estimation immediately followed by an 
actual trial. The subject was able to observe the examiner’s score sheet, 
and if so desired compare his previous results. 

Comparisons for each subject between initial estimation and first actual 
trial; first actual trial and second estimation; second actual trial and third 
estimation, and third actual trial and fourth estimation were made. An 
increase from a trial to a subsequent estimation was given a plus (+). 
Where no increase occurred, or a decrease was present, it was assigned a 
minus (—). A frequency table was then set up for each group to determine 
the number of plus and minus occurrences for the first, second, third, and 
fourth estimations. The chi-square test of significance was applied to the 
data to determine any significant trends that may exist between the two 
groups. 

The spontaneous verbalizations which accompanied the estimations of 
individual subjects were written on individual cards which were numbered. 
No notation was made on the card to denote whether the expressed state- 
ment was that of a peptic ulcer or ulcerative colitis patient. The cards 
were then presented to ten psychologists and to ten psychiatrists for the 
purpose of rating each statement as to its assertive or passive quality. 

Each one of the raters was familiarized with the test by being shown the 
test board, and by having the test directions read to him. Each was then 
given the following directions to read: 


The statements on these cards are the spontaneous verbalizations of different 
individuals which accompanied their estimation of anticipated goal achievement 
as compared to actual performance on an identical task. Place each statement 
in the category—assertive or passive—which you feel best describes the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward goal achievement. Place number of the card in the 
category selected. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the frequency of plus and minus occurrences between 
the two subject groups for the first, second, third, and fourth estimations 
made on the level of aspiration test. One may infer from the chi-squares 
that the frequency of plus and minus occurrences obtained when each 
group is asked to make an initial estimation in a goal striving situation is 
due to chance. However, the direction of goal striving—plus or minus— 
tends to differ significantly between the two groups when each is able to 
employ as a frame of reference actual trial results, thus, the significant chi- 
squares for the second, third, and fourth estimations. 
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TABLE l. x? Applied to Frequency of Plus and Minus Occurrences between 
the Peptic Ulcer and Ulcerative Colitis Groups 


SOURCE PEPTIC ULCER 
+ — 
f f 
First Estimation— 
First Trial 26 4 
First Trial— 
Second Estimation 27 3 
Second Trial— 
Third Estimation 21 9 
Third Trial— 
Fourth Estimation 20 10 


ULCERATIVE CONFIDENCE 
COLITIS df x? LEVEL 
a _ 
f f 
20 10 1 2.32 .20 
19 11 1 4.56 .05 
11 19 1 5.42 .05 
11 19 1 4.27 .05 


The following is a comparative listing of the obtained spontaneous verbali- 
zations. 


PEPTIC ULCER 
Make it 15 still; I’m going to try 
to make it 20. See if I can’t put a 
top score on it. 


(Previous estimation 20. Previous 
actual trial 18.) Now I’m won- 
dering. I'll do twenty. 


(Previous estimation, 14). Try 
about sixteen. 


I ought to be able to make fifteen. 
I'm not going to stop until I make 
it. 


(Previous estimation, 12. Previ- 
ous actual trial 13). Say thirteen 
again. 


I'll go for twenty. I'll still take a 
chance, 


. Are you sure you're counting the 


right time? 


- I'll still fight for 17; let me try it. 


Jy 


14. 


16. 


ULCERATIVE COLITIS 


I don’t think anybody said any- 
thing about taking it singly. The 
holes are not in line, 


. I had a big imagination. IIl lower 


it to make sure, Better not take 
any chances. 


. Is that alright, sir? Is that fair? I 


cheat myself. 


. I bid too high, didn’t I? I guess 


the best thing is to bid low. I 
don’t see doing any more, or 
speeding up. 


I'll probably end up minus. I 
better drop down. 


Can I give the same estimation? 
Might as well stick to the same 
number, or should I get better? 
I'll stick to the same, 


It’s just as well that I didn’t try 
more. 


I don’t think I can do more. Try, 
maybe I can do it. I never make 
an estimate on anything. I don't 
know how to make an estimate 
on this. 
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Peptic ULCER ULCERATIVE COLITIS 
17. Sixteen or seventeen, say seven- 18. I'll not do much more on second 
teen. Try same thing, I think I estimation. No more than fifteen. 
will do it. The same thing I'll do I don’t want to get boisterous. 


it this time. 

19. I can’t help it if I take two. Im 20. I guess this is about all I can do. 
not going to drop it and lose time. 

21. I should be able to repeat my 
performance. 


22. (Previous estimation was seven- 
teen). I should make about eigh- 
teen. 


23. (Bangs hand on table when re- 
alizes he did less than estima- 
tion). TIl try it again. I'll have to 
stick with it. 


The group of psychologists and psychiatrists who acted as raters agreed 
on the placement of twelve of the thirteen spontaneous verbalizations of 
the peptic ulcer patients in the assertive category and on the placement of 
nine of the ten given by the ulcerative colitis patients in the passive 
category. On only two (No. 1, 11) of the twenty-three statements did the 
raters as a group agree in evaluating the spontaneous remark of an ulcer 
patient as passive and that of an ulcerative colitis patient as aggressive. 
Thus the assigned ratings given to twenty-one of the twenty-three spon- 
taneous verbalizations by the total rater group are consistent with the 
assertive goal striving of the peptic ulcer patient and with the passive goal 
striving of the ulcerative colitis patient. On only four of the items 1, 7, 11 
and 22 was there a difference in evaluation between the two rater groups. 
An example of this was item 1 which eight of the ten psychologists rated 
as assertive while five of the ten psychiatrists rated it as assertive. In 
another case nine of the psychologists rated item 11 as passive while seven 
of the psychiatrists rated it as assertive. Since the groups of raters differed 
on only four of the twenty-three items, one may infer that the total rater 
group has a high internal consistency in the direction of its evaluation. 

The obtained significant 7° = 9.43, P<.01, suggests that the agreement 
of the rating group as to the assertive-passive qualities of the spontaneous 
verbalizations was due not to chance but rather to the significant qualitative 
differences of the statements. 


DISCUSSION 


In the framework of the level of aspiration test which presents in minia- 
ture a sampling of goal behavior, the objective results in terms of estima- 
tions based upon actual accomplishments reveal a significant group 
difference. The peptic ulcer group, which has been described as ambitious, 
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hard-driving, assertive, displays this in its estimations, tending to maintain 
a high goal level in spite of the realities of its actual performance. In 
contrast the ulcerative colitis group, which has been described as inactive 
and lacking in the effort to give and accomplish, displays these behaviorial 
qualities in its estimations. This group, in spite of the realities of its actual 
performance, lacks the necessary self-assurance and drive with the result 
that its goal level tends to remain below what it can actually accomplish. 

However, both groups manifest no significant difference in trend when 
asked to make an initial estimation in situations where an actual trial result 
cannot be employed as a frame of reference. One may conjecture that the 
competitive realities of goal behavior, and thus real life situations, need to 
be present in order to bring forth the group difference in the direction of 
goal behavior. 

The subjective experience which accompanies all goal behavior is vividly 
manifested in the spontaneous verbalizations that are given. The consistent 
and close relationship between the manifested assertive or passive goal 
behavior, and the expressed feeling of drive or of giving up, is evidenced by 
the high percent of rater agreement. One may infer that attitude significantly 
affects the level of energy utilized in goal directed behavior. 


SUMMARY 


1. Thirty patients with a diagnosis of peptic ulcer, and thirty patients 
with a diagnosis of ulcerative colitis were given a level of aspiration test. 

2. The results demonstrate that psychological techniques objectively 
substantiate the clinically observed differences between these two groups. 

3. The results suggest that the competitiveness of real life situations 
induces the difference in observed behavior, which difference may be re- 
duced or eliminated with lesser emphasis upon competitiveness. 

4. The spontaneous verbalizations of the subjects which accompanied 
their estimations imply the significant influence that attitude has upon the 
direction of goal behavior. 
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Belief and Desire in Wartime * 


LEE J. CRONBACH AND BETTY MAE DAVIS 


Ir Is A TRUISM in social psychology that what one wishes determines what 
one believes, but knowledge and experiences also influence beliefs. Cer- 
tainly all persons do not think wishfully to an equal degree, nor does any 
person think wishfully to the same degree on all questions. Three studies, 
by Lund (5), McGregor (6), and Cantril (1), bear directly on this 
problem. Lund required students to rate questions on belief and desire 
scales. Statements desired by the group were also accepted as true by the 
group, and vice versa, the correlation between mean ratings being 0.88. 
Several weaknesses in methodology make it impossible to accept Lund’s 
finding as applicable to all belief situations. Judgments on both scales were 
obtained simultaneously, which may have heightened the correlation. 
Another spurious element may have entered in the choice of items to be 
rated. One finds, for instance, that he included the superstition, “Does a 
black cat crossing your path bring bad luck?”, which was rated as unde- 
sirable and disbelieved. But no “acceptable” superstition, about picking 
up pins or wishing on the moon, was included. Perhaps the most serious 
limitation on Lund’s data is the artificial judgment required. To desire 
something is to have an emotional attitude toward it; it is very doubtful 
whether one is seriously concerned whether Shakespeare wrote The Mer- 
chant of Venice. One may rationalize some response to the 20-point desire- 
scale, and the questionnaire would evoke such ratings, but their genuine- 
ness is doubtful. For the social psychologist, it is important to know how 
belief and desire are related for real-life questions, rather than for questions 


* Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Journal of ab- 
normal and social Psychology, 1944, 39, 446-458. 
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which are artificial and unknowable. Lund’s results, therefore, are valuable 
only as a tentative indication. 

McGregor also utilized college students, calling for prediction of actual 
world events which might occur during the ensuing year. Ratings of at- 
titude or desire were correlated with prediction, and again belief and desire 
were found to be associated. On many questions, however, persons be- 
lieved what they did not desire, when the event was probable. Those who 
wished an event were generally more certain that it would occur than 
those who hoped that it could be averted. On some issues the corre- 
spondence of belief and desire was slight, whereas on others it was pro- 
nounced. McGregor concluded that the ambiguity of an issue, and its 
importance to a person, determine whether thinking in accord with desires 
is to be expected. When a question is unimportant, any desire may be 
outweighed by whatever facts are known. A situation is said to be am- 
biguous where varying beliefs exist among persons who are indifferent 
whether a statement is true or not. If the group is unanimous in belief, but 
not in desire, it is evident that experiences and accepted facts or pseudo- 
facts mold the belief. McGregor concluded that if a question is important 
to a group, and insufficient facts are known to force one conclusion upon 
the judges, belief will tend to correspond with desire. 

McGregor added the hypothesis, on a priori grounds, that three factors 
determine whether a particular individual believes what he desires or not: 
optimism, cautiousness, and skepticism. 

Cantril’s study dealt with predictions of such social events as the out- 
come of the civil war in Spain. His questionnaire was presented to repre- 
sentatives of various adult groups. There was a tendency for predictions 
by a group to agree with the wishes of the group, although the existence 
of undeniable facts might cause even Communists and bankers to agree 
at times. Cantril attributes agreement among groups to the lack of ambi- 
guity, or “structuration,” of the issue. The second factor he found likely 
to lead to wishful thinking on a given question is the existence of an internal 
frame of reference, or ego-involvement. Presumably an internal frame of 
reference develops when a person has previously-formed attitudes toward 
the issue or related stereotypes, or where the effect of the issue on his own 
welfare is direct and obvious. 

Perhaps no opportunity for observing social behavior is so great as that 
presented by a war, because of the heightened awareness of social events 
and the generally uniform goals present among the population. The 
present study attempts to observe the belief-desire interaction in this 
context, with particular attention to three questions: 


1. Does the belief-desire relation appear as high for vital, immediate 


- questions, as for the relatively remote questions used in other studies? 


2. Is the belief-desire relation higher for some statements than others? 
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Does the importance-ambiguity relation account adequately for these 
differences? 
3. Are all normal persons equally subject to autistic thinking? 


PROCEDURE 


The opportunity for this study came as a by-product of another investi- 
gation of wartime morale. A test of 50 items had been prepared to detect 
which students were overoptimistic regarding the war, which overpes- 
simistic, and which realistic. The test and its underlying assumptions are 
discussed at length in the basic report of the morale study (3). The original 
statements were selected from papers written by high-school seniors in 
November, 1941, in response to the question: “If the United States enters 
the war, how will your life be affected, both during the war and per- 
manently?” The statements used were those which appeared to be of con- 
cern to a sizeable number of young people. In the final test, students were 
asked to predict the likelihood of such events as “Saving money during 
the war will be impossible for most people.” Many of the statements in 
this list were pessimistic; that is, they dealt with the predictions of un- 
pleasant happenings. The test was given to two groups of college psychol- 
ogy students on February 19, 1942 (Singapore fell February 15), with 
these instructions: 

You are to indicate what effects you think the war will have on the United 
States as a whole. Each item in the test states an effect some people have said the 
war will cause, You are to show how likely you think each effect is by circling 
the proper key letter on the answer sheet. Circle 
CY (certainly yes) if you think the effect is certain to happen. 

PY (probably yes) if you think the effect is more likely to happen than not. 

E (equally likely) if you think the effect is equally likely to happen or not to 
happen. 

PN (probably no) if you think the effect probably will not happen. 

CN (certainly no) if you think the effect is certain not to happen. 


Four days later, without previous warning, the questions were again 
presented, students being asked to indicate how desirable each effect was, 
using the five-point scale certainly desirable (CY), moderately desirable 
(PY), neither desirable nor undesirable (E), moderately undesirable 
(PN), certainly undesirable (CN). 

Students were assured that responses would have no effect upon their 
individual standings. Sixty-one students completed both ratings. 


RESULTS 


The Belief-Desire Correlation. Lund’s statistical technique was used 
to analyze the general trend of relation between belief and desire. The 
mean belief rating (MBR) was obtained by averaging the ratings of all 
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subjects for each question, and the mean desire rating (MDR) was simi- 
larly obtained. For each set of judgments, ratings were scored CY + 2; 
PY,+ 1; E, 0; PN,—1; and CN,—2. The mean of the MBR’s was 
—0.18; the standard deviation, 0.79. The mean of the MDR’s was —0.57; 
the standard deviation, 1.15. Statements were generally believed when de- 
sired, and vice versa, but the correlation between these ratings was only 
0.41, which is far less than that reported by Lund. For statements of this 
type, in this particular social and emotional context, the belief-desire rela- 
tion is only moderate. 

Belief and Desire for Individual Statements. The correspondence of 
belief and desire is closer for some statements than others. The distribu- 
tion of statements on the desire scale was divided into quintiles, and within 
each quintile three statements were selected: the one having the highest 
MBR, the one having the lowest, and the one nearest the median MBR 
for that group. These statements are presented in Table 1. 

Statements la, 2a, 3a, 4a, and Sa, which were relatively more believed 
than desired, seem almost a part of the stereotype of war. The evils of 
war are rarely discussed without mention of depression and profiteering; 
American victory and the sending of troops overseas were also accepted 
by many persons without question, during pre-war discussion. The spread 
of belief ratings for each question in group a is consistently small, com- 
pared to other statements. This supports the hypothesis that ideas which 
are stereotyped show less correspondence of belief to desire than others 
about which opinion has not crystallized. For statements 1b, 2b, etc., 
belief and desire are closely associated. These, except possibly 4b, were 
genuinely debatable in terms of the facts available to the subjects. This 
is shown by the spread of response and the relatively high percentage of 
“E” responses to these items. In contrast to the often-expressed, rather 
general ideas in group a, statements in group b seem to represent ideas 
regarding details of wartime living not previously considered by the group. 
This supports strongly the McGregor-Cantril hypothesis that, when a 
question arises in the absence of a background of experience and formu- 
lated public opinion, belief is likely to lie in the direction of desire. 

Statements in group c, which are believed less than other events equally 
desired, seem to have in common a character of hyperbole. Items Ic, 3c, 
4c, and 5c are extreme in form, so that one would hesitate to accept them 
as he hesitates to mark “true” examination questions containing words 
such as “always” and “never.” Many of these items were ambiguous, in 
the sense that facts were not available to permit even the best-informed 
citizens to judge with certainty. One may amend the ambiguity hypothesis 
to note that even strong desire is incapable of forcing normal persons to 
accept extreme statements, however ambiguous. A similar conclusion was 
reached by Poffenberger (7) in his studies of advertising: “The truth may 
be too startling to be believed.” 
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Taste 1. Sets of Statements with Comparable Desirability but Different Mean 
Belief Ratings 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS RATING 


* 
f DESIRE BELIEF 
3 STATEMENT 


la | America will win the war 

1b |The war will end within 
the next three years 

ic |The country will be 
richer than it has ever 
been before 


2a | Workers will have to 
work longer hours than 
they are used to 
2b | Schools will be closed in 
community which 
2c is bombed 
Women will take over the 
heavy industrial work 
usually done by men 


3a |An American army will 
invade Europe before 
the war ends 

3b |More girls than usual will 
become old maids be- 
cause of the lack of 
men to marry 

3c | Criticism of any activities 
of the government will 
be prohibited 


4a | Some people will make 
fortunes out of the war 

4b | The American mainland 
will be invaded by 
enemy troops 

4c | Social affairs and shows 
will be stopped, except 
benefit performances 


Sa | There will be a depres- 
sion after the war 

5b | Prices on food will rise 
so high that most 
pennig cannot afford a 
alanced diet 

Se | Food will become so 

scarce that civilians 

will go hungry 


* Statements numbered 1a, 2a, etc., are believed more strongly than others at the same 
desire level; 1b, 2b, etc., have belief ratings normal for their respective desire levels; 1c, 2c, 
ctc, have belief ratings lower than others at the same desire level. 


The generalizations regarding groups a, b, and c were confirmed by a 
study of five additional statements of each type, one chosen from each 
quintile of the desire distribution. Lund’s data seem to support these 
conclusions also. 
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It is difficult to test the hypothesis that the importance of a statement 
leads to a high belief-desire relation, since in preparing this list of state- 
ments about the war an effort was made to include only important predic- 
tions. The ratings on the desire scale indicate the extent to which individual 
statements were important to this group. The many important statements, 
at either extreme of the desire scale, do not give evidence for the hypoth- 
esis. Belief and desire ratings at times corresponded, and at times were 
widely different. It might appear that when one strongly desires an event 
he would be more likely to let desire sway belief, but this expectation is 
not realized in these data. Instead, it seems likely that one is more alert 
to gather facts about a prospective event if it is important, so that the 
situation is unambiguous for him. True, where there is no possibility of 
acquiring a frame of reference to assist judgment, it is reasonable to expect 
more wishful thinking about important events. These data do not support 
McGregor’s view that “when the outcome of the situation is of vital concern 
to the predictor, even a slight degree of ambiguity of the stimulus situa- 
tion provides opportunity for wishes to operate. The factor of importance, 
therefore, is probably the more heavily weighted of the two determining 
factors” (6, p. 192). Were he correct, no citizen would believe his city 
could be bombed and so take precautions; the emphasis in civilian morale 
would have to be on convincing the public that bombings matter little, 
so that they would then admit that they might be probable. 

“Unimportant” statements, where desire ratings centered about the “E” 
position, tended to be believed. Of thirteen statements having MDR’s 
between + 0.75 and —0.75, only one had an MBR lower than its MDR. 
Lund’s data also support this conclusion. 

It is of interest to compare McGregor’s finding that the majority of 
judges predicted correctly on nine issues out of nine with the accuracy 
of prediction in this study. The MBR was greater than + 0.5 for 12 
statements; events up to May, 1944 show that 7 of these were true predic- 
tions and 4 erroneous (one is still uncertain). The MBR was below —0.5 
for 18 statements; 14 of these were indeed false, 1 true, and 3, so far, 
uncertain. The majority, when it errs in predicting, seems to err by accept- 
ing untrue predictions, rather than by rejecting true statements. However 
wrong some individuals may be, the majority seems well able to predict 
the future. 

Individual Differences. Analyzing the ratings of each individual sepa- 
rately indicates whether the tendency to believe what one desires is present 
with the same strength in all persons. For each person, the correlation 
between belief and desire ratings can be computed; Table 2 presents the 
correlations obtained for 15 selected students. While there is a marked 
tendency toward wishful thinking on the part of some persons, the tendency 
is practically absent for others. None of the negative values obtained is 
significantly different from zero. 
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A measure of the optimism of each student was obtained by scoring 
papers as in the normal use of the test (3). This key scored optimistic 
items, which a majority of judges considered desirable, as follows: CY, 
+ 2; PY, + 1; and so on. This scoring was reversed for pessimistic items. 
The most optimistic persons therefore received the highest scores. Out 
of the total group of subjects, the five most optimistic and five most pes- 
simistic persons, together with five from an intermediate position on the 
scale, were studied intensively. Data for these students appear in Table 2. 
It is evident that the belief-desire relation is associated with optimism. 

McGregor also suggested that a tendency to believe what one desires 
is greatest for those who are least cautious in judgment, and those most 
skeptical of statements they hear. Column 4 of Table 2 shows the per- 


Taste 2. Summary of Belief-Desire Correlations and Other Data for Selected 
Individuals 


LACK OF CAUTION 


CASE OPTIMISM CORRELATION (PER CENT B SKEPTICISM 
NO. SCORE BELIEF-DESIRE RATINGS CY or CN) (MEAN B) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1 —35 —0.15 26 —0.6 
2 —34 08 40 yy 
3 —27 —0.27 38 —0.1 
4 —25 —0.10 42 4 
5 —20 —0.01 26 3 
6 -1 21 34 al 
7 0 17 4 —0.1 
8 4 23 8 —0.1 
9 4 4 13 36 —0.1 
10 6 12 16 —0.4 
11 21 .74 44 —0.4 
12 24 73 40 —0.4 
13 26 45 44 —0.3 
14 28 33 37 —0.5 
15 30 39 46 —0.5 


centage of each person’s belief-judgments at the two extremes of the scale, 
which is an index of lack of caution. The most cautious persons fall in the 
intermediate group. Insofar as these few cases indicate, incaution is not 
associated with wishful thinking within a group where optimism is con- 
stant. Skepticism makes one ready to reject statements presented. When 
every rating of CY is scored + 2, PY + 1, and so on, the higher a person’s 
mean belief rating, the greater is his tendency to believe statements. Skepti- 
cism is somewhat associated with optimism, since the majority of state- 
ments in this list were pessimistic. Within any group where optimism is 
constant, there is a slight tendency for the most skeptical person to have 
a lower belief-desire correlation. 
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These conclusions must be considered tentative, in view of the small 
number of cases. Because the optimism, caution, and skepticism scores 
are not independent of the belief and desire ratings, final conclusions would 
be impossible. The only way an ultimate analysis of wishful thinking can 
be reached is to obtain independent estimates of these variables. 

One hypothesis of great potentialities is suggested by an incidental 
finding. Of the five cases in the pessimistic group, numbers 1, 2, and 3 
have come to the senior writer’s attention as being more or less severely 
maladjusted in relation to such wartime problems as the draft, scholastic 
difficulties, or social relations, Among the optimistic group, numbers 11, 
13, and 14 have given evidence of maladjustment regarding scholastic 
difficulties and other blockings. All fifteen of these students were en- 
countered under identical conditions, being members of the same psychol- 
ogy classes, yet none of the five cases in the intermediate group was 
thought to be maladjusted. Since information of this sort, not gathered 
systematically, is open to bias, there is no reason for placing great weight 
on this finding. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Fifty statements about living during wartime were judged as to 
probability and desirability by 61 college students shortly after war began. 

2. The correlation between ratings of belief and desire was 0.41, com- 
pared to the correlation of 0.88 reported by Lund for statements more 
removed from the subjects’ daily lives. 

3. Some statements were believed more strongly than desired; these 
were apparently part of the stereotype of wartime living, having been 
widely discussed by the public before the war. 

4. Statements with closely similar mean belief ratings and mean desire 
ratings were highly debatable, in the light of the facts available to the 
raters. They had generally received little public discussion before the war. 

5. Statements with higher desire ratings than belief ratings were char- 
acteristically extreme, even hyperbolic. 

6. Statements important to the students did not show an especially 
close correspondence of belief to desire. 

7. Statements to which the group was generally indifferent tended to 
be accepted rather than rejected. 

8. The majority showed considerable accuracy in predicting, but ac- 
cepted some predictions which were actually untrue. 

9. For individual students, the correlation of belief and desire on the 
fifty statements ranged from 0.74 to —0.27. Even on the same statements, 
the tendency to believe what one desires varies for different persons. 

10. The most optimistic students showed the highest correlation of 
belief and desire. This results in part from the definition of optimism. 
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11. Cautious individuals, who rarely use positions CY and CN in re- 
porting judgments, had no smaller belief-desire correlations than others 
equally optimistic, but incautious. Caution was associated with the middle 
position of the optimism-pessimism scale. 

12. Assuming that rejection of statements indicates skepticism, there 
was a slight tendency for the most skeptical persons in a group of constant 
optimism to have a lower correlation of belief with desire. 

13. Students who deviated in the direction of unusual optimism or 
unusual pessimism may be maladjusted. 


Belief is more often in accord with one’s wishes than not, but this cor- 
respondence is great for some statements, and slight for others. This study 
agrees with McGregor’s finding that ambiguity in a stimulus situation leads 
to a close correspondence. If facts are available on which completely objec- 
tive persons could arrive at a prediction, even those who have strong wishes 
are likely to believe what the facts imply. Facts, to influence judgment, 
must be in the minds of the judges; in this sense, all frames of reference 
are internal. If a situation is unambiguous, in terms of the facts known 
to experts, but the people generally have no frame of reference regarding 
the situation, belief will be related to desires. It is vital to distribute facts 
widely, if people are to avoid wishful thinking about their problems. One 
would expect the adolescent to let his wishes, rather than realism, deter- 
mine his vocational choice, unless we make that situation unambiguous 
for him. The worker will anticipate pay raises, and the veteran pensions, 
in accord with desires, unless ambiguity is removed by clearly stated wage 
policies and pension policies. 

A second factor affecting judgment is the familiarity of the proposition. 
Ambiguous statements which cannot be judged on the basis of evidence will 
be accepted or rejected in accord with desires if they are novel. If a state- 
ment, however unsupported by evidence, has been discussed frequently, 
it is relatively likely to be believed even when not desired; familiarity 
breeds consent. The technique of securing acceptance by reiteration is 
common in propaganda. 

Even when both ambiguity and novelty are present in the situation, 
plausibility is also essential if desires and beliefs are to correspond. It 
smacks of circular reasoning to say that a statement must be plausible to 
be believed, but desires appear powerless to make one accept a statement 
if the statement appears extreme. Plausibility need have no relation to 
truthfulness, as was shown by Poffenberger’s study of the elephant-on-a- 
trunk advertisement. 

This study does not support McGregor’s conclusion that the importance 
of a statement to the group causes belief to follow desire. Instead, state- 
ments rated very important are often judged in a direction opposite to 
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desire. Seemingly, when one is much concerned about a problem, one 
seeks facts, and is alert to remember those one hears, so that the situa- 
tion is less ambiguous for him and belief is less influenced by wishes. 
McGregor’s data, reexamined, support this view, since he found Com- 
munists more realistic than non-Communists in predicting membership 
in the party. Importance is likely to lead to correspondence of belief and 
desire only when there is no possibility of acquiring information on which 
to base a realistic judgment. 

For unimportant statements, it is likely that the tendency to acquiescence 
determines belief more than does desire. When they have no basis of 
experience for making a judgment, the majority of persons agree to a 
proposition, though some persons are more prone to acquiesce than others. 
This is in accord with previous evidence by Lentz (4), Cronbach (2), 
and others. It follows that if we wish critical thinking about an issue, we 
must first make that issue important to the hearer. The cure for failure 
to criticize fallacies lies first in instilling values, and only secondarily in 
making facts available. 

Some persons are especially prone to believe what they desire to be 
true. This tendency is associated with optimism, but this is a definition 
of optimism rather than an explanation. McGregor’s suggestion that cau- 
tiousness inhibits this tendency appears to be true only in that cautiousness 
is negatively associated with extreme optimism or pessimism. The tendency 
to acquiesce, or the absence of skepticism, appears to be associated with 
wishful thinking, but the evidence for this is tenuous. It was further found, 
subject to more refined investigation, that very optimistic and very pes- 
simistic persons are likely to be maladjusted. It is not surprising that the 
maladjusted individual, faced by problems he cannot solve, should be 
pessimistic, Overoptimism, refusing to face reality, is a familiar symptom 
in mental disorder; lesser degrees of overoptimism may also be significant. 

The relationship between belief and desires has generally been inter- 
preted as an aspect of wishful thinking, and by inference condemned. 
Another philosophy may be defensible: that expecting what is desired is 
a realistic view of life. After all, the average life must yield more satisfac- 
tions than dissatisfactions. To “Will my house burn down tomorrow?”, an 
optimistic answer is warranted because such unpleasantness is the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule. Man’s crops do usually come up, his friends 
continue friendly, and his general history has been one of fairly consistent 
progress toward a better life—or so one may contend. That does not 
imply that every event turns out desirably, but if completely valid pre- 
dictions could be made, they might coincide with man’s desires most of 
the time. A correspondence of belief and desire is to be condemned only 
when it exceeds a realistic optimism. To disregard facts is undesirable, but 
to be hopeful, within the limits set by facts, is a reflection of the experience 
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that life is good. Perhaps that is why the majority can predict the future 
validly. 

Somewhat allied to this position is an alternative view of optimism. The 
writers have assumed that to be optimistic is to expect what one wants; the 
extreme optimist may be contrasted with the realist, and the person who 
is overpessimistic. One might say, instead, that the optimist and realist 
differ, not in what they think will happen, but in their outlook on those 
events. The optimist accepts or welcomes what he knows will come. 
Pollyanna was noted, not for refusing to face unpleasant facts, but for 
looking on the good side of events, finding something to be glad about in 
every situation. Where the psychologist has generally assumed that desire 
determines belief, this point of view more nearly implies that the optimist 
first draws his conclusions, then reorders his scale of desires to make reality 
acceptable. Neither viewpoint need be defended against the other, until a 
method for experimental inquiry is devised. Probably there is truth in each 
hypothesis. 
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Personal Values, Visual Recognition, 


and Recall i 
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AND 
BERTRAM H. SCHNEIDER 


THERE IS considerable evidence that past experience and motivation may 
under certain conditions significantly influence perceptual responses. An 
individual may give different perceptual responses to the same physical 
stimulus on different occasions, and individuals may differ from each other 
in their responses to the same situation. Not all of such variability need 
be ascribed to “error” variance; rather, it can be systematically related to 
“directive” factors in the subjects—their drive states, lasting predisposi- 
tions and momentary sets, past experiences and expectations.’ The prag- 
matic value of such variables cannot be seriously questioned if their use 
increases precision of analysis and prediction in the study of perception. 

Let us assume for the moment that the effectiveness of directive factors 
in perception has been successfully demonstrated. What are the theoretical 
implications of such findings? One view would be that in the light of such 
results perceptual organization should be considered as jointly determined 
by sensory and directive factors (2, 3, 9).* Eventually both sets of factors 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from the Psychological 
Review, 1951, 58, 271-284. 

1 This research was facilitated by a grant from the Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Richard L. Solomon for many 
stimulating suggestions and criticisms. 

2 Surveys of recent theoretical and experimental developments in this area may be 
found in Perception and personality: a symposium, Duke Univ. Press, 1950. 

3 The distinction between sensory and directive factors parallels that made by 
Krech and Crutchfield (6) between structural and functional factors. 
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may be translated into a common language (5), but for experimental 
purposes it is necessary to distinguish them and to vary them independently. 
Those who hold this view will be partial to theoretical constructs defined 
in terms of both sensory and directive variables, so that the subject’s per- 
ceptual behavior may be linked to both types of factors. The same type 
of approach can be extended to other processes such as memory (9) in 
the hope of establishing general principles of cognition. 

Alternative interpretations of the experimental facts are possible. Mo- 
tivational factors and past experience may affect judgment or motor (e.g., 
verbal) response but not perception. This view is held, for example, by 
Pratt (12) who argues that past experience may affect the subject’s overt 
(motor) response but that its effect on sensory and perceptual events is 
negligible. Whenever past experience does seem to affect perception, we 
are probably dealing with the modification of a motor response. Pratt con- 
cludes that “sensory and perceptual dimensions are stimulus-bound. The 
exceptions are so uncommon that when they seem to appear they should 
be scrutinized critically, if not incredulously” (12, p. 106). We are then 
faced with a serious problem of analysis. Given variations in responses of 
subjects who differ in past experience and motivation, we have to dis- 
entangle the truly perceptual (stimulus-bound) components of their be- 
havior and those which are due to response modification. Since the 
operations for the observation of perceptual changes and changes in 
judgment (motor responses) overlap, a clear separation of perceptual and 
response components may not always be possible. 

The Gordian knot can be cut in still another way. Recognizing that 
perceptions and judgments are never directly observed but rather inferred 
from variations in motor and/or verbal responses, one may ask why the 
concepts of perception and judgment need to be retained at all. Is it not 
preferable to relate variations in physical stimuli and directive factors to 
changes in motor and verbal responses and to dispense with the concept 
of perception altogether? Lawful relationships between stimulus conditions 
and responses can be worked out directly without recourse to intervening 
“mentalistic” constructs such as perception. Such a view is championed 
by Solomon and Howes (13). They argue that the study of perception 
can be reduced to “a study of the properties of linguistic responses in the 
presence of varying stimulus configurations” (13, p. 257). In short, the 
study of perception is to be absorbed into a scheme of stimulus-response 
analysis. 

One important implication of such an approach is the need for careful 
analysis of the properties of the subject’s responses in any given perceptual 
situation. Performance variables as well as stimulus variables must be 
fully specified. Again in the words of Solomon and Howes, “any variable 
that is a general property of linguistic responses must also be a property 
of any perceptual concept that is based upon those responses” (13, p. 257). 
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Take, for example, word stimuli presented for recognition in a tachisto- 
scope. Perceptual recognition of the stimulus is inferred when the subject 
pronounces (or writes down) the stimulus word. Some verbal responses, 
however, have a higher probability of occurrence than others due to dif- 
ferences in frequency of past use (or, perhaps more accurately, more 
frequent associations between seeing and pronouncing the word). Such 
differentials in response strength lead to differences in speed of recognition 
(4, 13) and hence to differences in inferred perceptual sensitivity. It is 
only through analysis of the properties of the responses as well as the 
properties of the stimulus that such variations in perceptual recognition 
can be fully understood. In terms of such an analysis, directive factors 
cease to be a special problem. Clearly the probability of a given response 
occurring in the presence of a given stimulus depends to some extent on 
the motivational state of the individual, the frequency with which the re- 
sponse has occurred in the past, the consequences of the response, etc. 
The scheme of analysis that emerges is that of S-R learning theory. 

It is true that, in strict operational terms, the study of perception is the 
study of verbal and/or motor responses in the presence of varying stimulus 
configurations. It is, indeed, possible to describe many, if not most, ex- 
periments in human behavior in these terms. Recognition of this fact does 
not necessarily deny the usefulness of distinguishing among various classes 
of events, including perhaps perception! It may still be valuable to search 
for laws which are not general stimulus-response laws but hold only for 
a limited class of events. Can we, for example, maintain a reasonable 
distinction between perceptual responses and other types of responses? We 
are inclined to believe so. The history of perception is long and rich, and 
most of the time investigators have seemed to be in substantial agreement 
as to what constituted their field of study. 

Let us, therefore, make explicit what researchers on perception have 
in fact been doing. Those variations in response can be designated as 
perceptual that satisfy the following criteria: (1) stimulus conditions 
and/or directive factors are systematically manipulated by the experi- 
menter; (2) the subject is explicitly instructed or “set” to describe, or to 
make discriminatory responses to, objects that are present in the environ- 
ment. The setting of the organism to respond to objects that are actually 
present in the environment is an important part of the operations defining 
perceptual events. Writing of the operational definition of perceptual at- 
tributes. Stevens justly argued that “this tuning of the observer is one of 
the fundamental operations underlying the concept of attribute. The ability 
of the experimenter to set the observer, for example, to respond to loudness 
and not to pitch is crucial to the determination of the attribute loudness” 
(14, p. 525). By the same token, it is the setting of the subject to respond 
to objects and events in the environment along specific dimensions of 
discrimination which is the hallmark of perceptual responses in general. 
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Whether or not this particular formulation is acceptable, it should be 
possible to agree on a set of operations—manipulations of stimuli and 
of subjects—which define the area of perception. Variations in response 
resulting from these operations are then treated as perceptual responses, 
and the laws pertaining to this particular class of responses are the laws 
of perception. Some of these laws may, indeed, hold for other classes of 
responses as well while others are specific to perception. 

It is the very fact that some laws hold equally well for perceptual re- 
sponses and other classes of responses which makes it possible to put the 
perceptual processes in a broader behavioral context. We can, for example, 
specify a set of operations which will constitute the area of cognition. 
This broader set will include the operations defining perception as well 
as those defining remembering and thinking. The question can then be 
raised whether there are general laws or principles of cognitive response 
which are true for all the specific cognitive functions. If the answer is yes, 
we can progress in the development of a theory which embodies the gen- 
eral principles cutting across specific cognitive functions. 

In developing such a theoretical scheme we shall do well not to pre- 
judge what factors will produce significant variations in a given class of 
responses. Whether so-called directive factors can affect perceptual re- 
sponses, as we have defined them, is an empirical question. It is a question, 
moreover, that is not likely to have an all-or-none answer. The information 
that is available to date points to the conclusion that directive factors 
do have demonstrable effects over a limited, specifiable range of conditions. 

Let us summarize the preceding discussion. There is empirical evidence, 
highly suggestive if not firmly established, that directive factors are signifi- 
cant determinants of perceptual behavior. At the present state of our 
knowledge it is premature to relegate such facts to “mere” phenomena 
of judgment and motor response while keeping “pure” perception stimulus- 
bound. Nor are we willing to solve the theoretical problem by absorbing 
the study of perception into a general scheme of stimulus-response analysis 
in which the concepts of perception and perceptual organization disappear, 
with directive factors and stimulus factors treated as conditions of response 
probability. We shall, instead, continue to infer changes in perceptual 
organization from systematic variations in response produced by a cir- 
cumscribed set of operations—manipulation of physical stimuli and direc- 
tive factors, including instructions to the subject to report on objects im- 
mediately present in the environment. Some laws established in such 
experiments may be peculiar to perception; others are more general laws 
of response that hold true for a larger range of events. For a full under- 
standing of the behavior in a perceptual situation, the investigator will, 
therefore, often have to go beyond specifically perceptual laws and con- 
structs. He will have to inquire what portion of the observed variance 
in perceptual response can be accounted for in terms of laws of response 
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not peculiar to perceptual responses but true for a variety of other situa- 
tions as well. In this way we shall remain mindful of the continuity of 
perception and other forms of behavior. 


PERSONAL VALUES AS DETERMINANTS OF 
COGNITIVE BEHAVIOR 


These theoretical considerations will now be applied to a specific case: 
the effects of personal values on perceptual sensitivity to stimuli related to 
these values. The history of this problem illustrates well the necessity to 
analyze the observed variance in perceptual behavior both in terms of 
peculiarly perceptual variables and more general laws of response. The 
errors of omission in early investigations of this problem are proving to 
be very instructive. 

The relationship between personal values and perceptual sensitivity to 
words was first explored by Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies (10). The 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values was used to measure the major values of 
the subjects.‘ The speed with which subjects recognized words (presented 
tachistoscopically) relevant to the six value areas of the test was related 
to the subjects’ value profiles. A significant relationship was found: The 
higher the rank of the value, i.e., the more prominent it was on the value 
profile, the more rapid was the average speed of recognition of words 
relevant to that value.” In interpreting these results, such perceptual 
mechanisms as “selective sensitization” and “perceptual defense” were 
invoked. Selective sensitization was used to explain the lowering of thresh- 
olds for high value words; perceptual defense referred to a mechanism by 
which thresholds for low value words were raised. These constructs were 
not entirely ad hoc and were supported by a number of other experimental 
findings (2). 

As it now turns out, an important factor was omitted from considera- 
tion in the analysis of these results. Howes and Solomon (4) have since 
shown that there is a high correlation between the frequency with which 
words occur in the English language and the speed with which they are 
recognized in the tachistoscope. The relationship between duration thresh- 
olds and frequency of usage as measured by the Thorndike-Lorge word 
counts is well described by a linear logarithmic function. This factor of 
relative familiarity of the stimuli was not controlled in the study of Post- 
man, Bruner, and McGinnies nor was this variable partialled out in the 
analysis of the results. The question at once arises whether the effect of 
personal values on perceptual sensitivity to words can be fully accounted 

4 The Allport-Vernon Study of Values (1) measures the relative strength of six 
value areas: theoretical, economic, political, esthetic, religious, social. On the basis 
of the relative scores for these values, the subject's “value profile” is plotted. 


5 Similar findings were reported by Vanderplas and Blake (16) who used auditory 
rather than visual presentation of value-relevant words. 
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for in terms of the relative familiarity of the stimuli. Can we substitute a 
general principle of response probability for such peculiarly perceptual 
mechanisms as selective sensitization? Relative frequency of occurrence 
or response probability is a general characteristic of verbal responses that 
should hold for any situation in which verbal responses are made. If the 
total variance in perceptual thresholds can be accounted for in terms of 
response probabilities, then the invocation of perceptual mechanisms may 
become unnecessary. On the other hand, if relative frequency of usage 
accounts for only part of the variation in thresholds as a function of per- 
sonal value, then an argument can be made for the retention of explanatory 
principles that are specific to the perceptual situation. 

To gauge the extent to which the effect of personal value reduces to the 
effect of differences in frequency of occurrence (response probability), 
Solomon and Howes repeated the original study of Postman, Bruner and 
McGinnies, controlling for word frequency within each of the six value 
areas by means of the Thorndike-Lorge word count (15). The average 
word frequency was approximately equal across value areas, but within 
each value area there was a group of frequent and a group of infrequent 
words. These words were presented for tachistoscopic recognition. The 
duration thresholds were then computed for frequent and infrequent words 
and for different value ranks. These are the main findings: (1) duration 
thresholds for frequent words are significantly lower than for infrequent 
words, (2) for frequent words there is little relationship between value 
rank and duration threshold although there is some slight trend in the 
expected direction, (3) for infrequent words the relations between value 
rank and duration threshold is much more pronounced, and the difference 
between thresholds in the highest and lowest value areas reaches statistical 
significance. 

It is clear, then, that relative frequency of occurrence in the English 
language is a most effective variable in the prediction of duration thresh- 
olds. There is also an interaction between the effect of word frequency and 
personal value. If words are very familiar, differences in value rank do not 
produce significant differences in perceptual sensitivity to these words. 
Their recognition is so fast, the threshold region is so small, that differences 
in subjects’ predispositions have no opportunity to manifest themselves. 
On the other hand, when words are relatively unfamiliar, recognition 
builds up over a longer period of time and selective sensitivity to different 
value areas has a chance to show itself. It would appear that differences in 
word frequency can account for a considerable part in the variance of the 
thresholds. There does remain, however, some systematic variance that 
can be ascribed to selective sensitivity to the value areas represented by 
the words. 

In their interpretation of the results, Solomon and Howes attempt to 
reduce the remaining differences between thresholds for high value and 
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low value words also to effects of frequency. Different value ranks, they 
hold, probably represent idiosyncratic frequencies of word usage. Thus, a 
subject whose theoretical value is high on the Allport-Vernon profile is 
probably a person who uses theoretical words more frequently than a 
person whose theoretical value is low. High and low value ranks thus are 
equated to positive and negative deviations from the population norm in 
frequency of word usage. 

We hesitate to agree with this reduction of the effects of value rank to 
effects of idiosyncratic frequency of word usage for several reasons. 

(1) From the fact that word frequency accounts for a substantial part 
of the total variance in thresholds, it does not necessarily follow that this 
very factor explains the total variance. Such an hypothesis is legitimate but 
is still in need of testing before being used to explain the existing data. 

(2) If we are to argue that very high and very low value ranks represent 
deviations from the population norm in frequency of usage, it would follow 
that the middle value ranks represent close conformity to the population 
norm. Solomon and Howes recognize this implication when they say that 
a “value rank of 3.5 would be considered to be representative of modal 
population word usage, since value ranks range from one to six” (13). On 
the basis of the threshold data they then quantify the degree of idiosyncrasy 
in word usage that corresponds to value ranks one and six: “. .. idiosyn- 
cratic word frequency, represented by an extreme (one to six) value rank, 
is equivalent to a maximum change amounting to 0.345 log frequency 
units, or 0.17 log frequency units above and below modal usage” (13). 
Considering the nature of the measuring instruments involved—the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge Semantic Count on the one hand and the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values on the other, we are somewhat doubtful about such 
quantitative relationships. It is unlikely that the word count provides more 
than a rough ordinal scale of the frequency of word usage by a sample 
of college students and similarly the Allport-Vernon value profile cannot 
give more than a rank order of value areas. How probable, then, is it that 
those for whom a given value has a rank of 3.5 use words in the area 
of that value in close conformity with the frequency of usage in the 
Thorndike-Lorge word count, and that value ranks one and six can then 
be set equal to idiosyncratic deviations from the population norm? In- 
stead, we would prefer to say that the Semantic Count represents an 
approximate average rank order of population word frequencies which is 
correlated with average duration thresholds in spite of the fact that indi- 
vidual subjects’ frequency of usage at any value rank is likely to deviate 
from the population norm. It is plausible, moreover, to assume that much 
of the variability around the population norm may be independent of 
those variables which lead to differences in Allport-Vernon profiles. Put 


6 The Thorndike-Lorge counts (15) are based on the frequency with which various 
words occur in selected samples of publications in the English language. 
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somewhat differently, at each value rank individual variability in usage 
around the population norm may well be as large as variability between 
value ranks. In that case we should not be justified in treating the variables 
of value rank and idiosyncratic frequency of word usage as equivalent in 
the analysis of perceptual thresholds. 

(3) On general theoretical grounds we are inclined to disagree with 
the reduction of the concept personal value to the concept idiosyncratic 
frequency of word usage. Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, 
that the relationship hypothesized by Solomon and Howes does hold: 
High value ranks do correspond to idiosyncratic word frequencies. We 
can then conclude either (a) what we have been calling personal values 
are merely variations in frequency of word usage or (b) one of the ways 
in which differences in personal values can manifest themselves is in dif- 
ferences of word usage.” It all depends on what it is we wish to do. If we 
merely want to predict duration thresholds for words, we can go a long 
way with the aid of the Semantic Word Count. If we want to put perceptual 
responses into broader contexts of motivated behavior, frequency of usage 
will not serve as a fundamental psychological concept. Frequency of oc- 
currence is, after all, not a true psychological variable at all. We must 
always ask, “frequency of what psychological event?” It may, therefore, 
be more profitable theoretically to regard both frequency of word usage 
and duration thresholds as dependent variables—both manifestations of 
more fundamental psychological properties attributed to the organism, such 
as “habits,” “hypotheses,” or even perhaps “personal values.” Whether 
the concept of personal value will for long survive the tests of theoretical 
parsimony and experimental utility is still doubtful, but it represents the 
type of psychological construct in relation to which both idiosyncratic 
frequency of word usage and duration of thresholds can be considered as 
dependent variables. 

We would maintain, then, that variations in duration thresholds for 
words are not just a matter of different verbal responses having different 
probabilities of being emitted. To some extent at least, the thresholds re- 
flect differential perceptual sensitivity rooted in lasting predispositions of 
the organism. What the subject does in the actual tachistoscopic situation 
is a resultant of his perceptual predispositions and of the strength of the 
verbal responses that are in his repertory. Both perceptual predispositions 
and verbal response strengths may, of course, turn out to be manifestations 
of more fundamental underlying principles. 

What experimental steps should be taken next? We shall do well, first 
of all, to sample as widely as possible the relationship between frequency 
of word usage, personal values, and perceptual thresholds, although the 


7 Solomon and Howes recognize the possibility of such a formulation when they 
say that “emotional factors undoubtedly operate to an important extent in the building 
of word frequencies in a given life history” (13, p. 267). 
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main trends have been firmly established by the work of Solomon and 
Howes. In order to put these facts into a broader setting of cognitive theory 
it then becomes important to explore the generality of the effects of per- 
sonal value, word frequency and their interaction in other areas of cogni- 
tion, such as memory. We shall then be able to see to what extent we are 
dealing here with peculiarly perceptual phenomena and to what extent 
with general principles of cognition. As the generality and stability of these 
factors are established, their integration in terms of more general and 
fundamental principles of cognition may become possible. The experiment 
to be reported in the following section represents an attempt in this 
direction. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Purpose. The experiment is a repetition and extension of the studies 
of Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies (10) and Solomon and Howes (13). 
The purposes were (1) to obtain additional information on the relation- 
ship between personal values, frequency of usage and perceptual recogni- 
tion thresholds for words; and (2) to investigate the relationship between 
personal values, frequency of word usage and memory. This extension of 
the experiment into memory was designed to test the generality of the 
principles found in the perceptual situation. 

Procedure. The first part of the experiment was identical with that used 
by Postman, Bruner and McGinnies and Solomon and Howes.* The pro- 
cedure will, therefore, be summarized only briefly. A list of 36 words was 
constructed with each of the six value areas of the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values represented by a group of six words. Classification of the words 
as falling into the various value areas was based on the consensus of three 
judges thoroughly familiar with the test. These words were presented for 
recognition in a Gerbrands (modified Dodge) tachistoscope. The duration 
threshold for each word was determined by the method of limits. Starting 
with very brief flashes, the experimenter increased the time of stimulus 
exposure until correct recognition had been achieved. 

The factor of word frequency was controlled. The average frequency 
of word usage was equalized as closely as possible from value to value by 
means of the Thorndike-Lorge “L” count (15).° Within each value area, 
a group of three relatively frequent and three relatively infrequent words 
was used, Thus, the effect of word frequency per se, of value rank per se, 
and the interaction of the two factors could be gauged. The mean log 
frequency for relatively familiar words was 2.56, for relatively unfamiliar 
words was 1.94. The corresponding values in the experiment of Solomon 


8 The same apparatus and general procedure were also used by Howes and 
Solomon (4). 

9 This particular count is the Lorge magazine count, giving the number of occur- 
rences of a given word in a sample of approximately four and a half million words. 
This count is probably the one most applicable to a sample of college students. 
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and Howes were 2.23 and 0.60. Thus, both our frequent and infrequent 
words were more familiar than those in the other experiment. A list of 
the stimulus words appears in Table 1. 


Taste 1. Stimulus Words Classified by Value Area and Frequency of Occurrence 
ee eee 


VALUE AREA 


THEORETICAL ECONOMIC POLITICAL ESTHETIC RELIGIOUS SOCIAL 


“osteo a a ee 


Relatively science Savings leader orchestra faith society 
frequent knowledge financial citizen artist religious affection 
truth trade influence music spirit guest 


(Mean log frequency = 2.56) 


Relatively conception assets Politician graceful confession kindness 
infrequent logic commerce dominant literature blessing loving 
analysis efficiency status poetry divine hospitable 


(Mean log frequency — 1.94) 


The second part of the experiment, which represents extension of the 
investigation to memory, followed immediately after the determination of 
the recognition thresholds. Subjects were instructed to write down all the 
stimulus words which they could recall as having been presented to them in 
the tachistoscope.'® No time limit was enforced during the recall test. At 
the end of the experimental session the Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
was administered. Administration at the end of the experiment was ad- 
visable in order to keep the subjects in ignorance of the purpose of the 
experiment and to prevent them from adopting an explicit set towards 
value-related words. A total of 18 subjects—all college students—took part 
in the experiment. 

Personal values, frequency and duration thresholds. Scores for each of 
the six value areas of the test were determined for each subject. On the 
basis of these scores, the six values were ranked from highest (rank 1) to 
lowest (rank 6). Average duration thresholds for both frequent and in- 
frequent words in each of the value ranks were then computed. The results, 
which appear in Table 2 and in Figure 1, suggest the following conclu- 
sions: (1) High frequency (relatively familiar) words are recognized more 
rapidly than low frequency (relatively unfamiliar) words. The average 
duration threshold for high frequency words is 0.109 sec.; for low fre- 
quency words, 0.118 sec. This relationship holds true for all value ranks 
except value rank 1 for which low frequency words yield lower thresholds 
than do high frequency words, In general, then, our results confirm the 


10 Subjects were also asked to recall the guesses they had made prior to recognition. 
So few of these were recalled, however, that these data did not merit further con- 
sideration. 
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findings of Solomon and Howes concerning the relation between word fre- 
quency and duration thresholds. (2) For high frequency words, there is 
no systematic relationship between value rank and duration thresholds. 
(3) For low frequency words, duration thresholds do vary systematically 


AVE. DURATION THRESHOLD (sec) 


VALUE RANK 


Fic. 1. Mean duration thresholds (in seconds) for frequent and infrequent words of 
different value ranks. 


with value rank: the higher the value rank, the lower the mean duration 
threshold. The trend is pronounced and there are no reversals. Here again 
we are in substantial agreement with Solomon and Howes, although we 
obtain a sharper separation between the high frequency and the low fre- 


Tase 2. Mean Duration Thresholds (in Seconds) for Frequent and Infrequent 
Words of Different Value Ranks 


a a 


VALUE RANK 
awn oOo #2 SUN ee oe 
1 2 3 4 5 6 MEANS 


Relatively frequent 


words .118 .107 .108 106 109 106 109 
Relatively infrequent 

words -100 12 121 121 125 31 ALB 
Be et 
Means 109 -110 NS 114 116 118 114 


nnn EEE! 


quency curves and a more clear-cut relationship between value ranks and 
thresholds for the unfamiliar words. (4) The composite curve (high and 
low frequency words combined) of duration thresholds plotted against 
value rank shows a gentle rise in thresholds with decrease in value rank. 
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Whatever systematic trend this overall curve shows must be attributed 
to the trend in the low-frequency curve. 

The statistical significance of these threshold data was tested by means 
of an analysis of variance which is summarized in Table 3. We find that 
frequency of word usage is significant whereas value in and of itself is not. 
The interaction between frequency and value is, however, significant, i.e., 


Taste 3. Analysis of Variance of Duration Thresholds 
C 


SUM OF MEAN SUM 

SOURCE SQUARES df. OF SQUARES F A 
Subjects 13,965.5 17 821.50 32.13 <.01 
Word frequency 148.3 1 148.30 5.80 <.01 
Value rank 80.7 5 16.14 0.63 -— 
Frequency X Value 300.7 5 60.14 2.35 .01-.05 
Subjects X Value 1,832.6 85 21.56 0.84 = 
Subjects X Frequency 404.4 17 23.79 0.93 =- 
Error * 13,219.6 517 25.57 
Total 29,951.8 647 


* Since the interaction, Frequency X Value x Subjects, was not significant, it was 
pooled with the Error term. 


the effect of value rank on duration thresholds depends on the level of word 
frequency. Value rank is a significant determinant of thresholds for low 
frequency words but not for high frequency words. The difference between 
the mean duration thresholds for words in value rank 1 and value rank 6 
is significant at the 0.01 level for low frequency words and, of course, falls 
far short of significance for high frequency words.” 

As usual, we find subjects a significant source of variance, reflecting the 
wide spread of tachistoscopic acuities in an experimental group selected at 
random. Unlike Solomon and Howes, we did not obtain a significant inter- 
action of subjects with frequency, i.e., subjects did not vary as regards the 
difference in thresholds between common and uncommon words. As in 
the other experiment, the interaction of value and subjects also falls short 
of significance. The effect of value rank did not vary significantly from 
subject to subject. 

In general, then, our findings reaffirm that duration thresholds vary 
significantly as a function of both frequency and value rank. Whatever 


11 The case of value rank 1 is of special interest, For high frequency words none 
of the differences between value ranks was significant, but it so happened that words 
in value rank 1 had the highest thresholds, For low frequency words, words in value 
rank 1 had significantly the lowest thresholds. As a result, the low frequency words 
of value rank 1 actually had a lower mean threshold than the high frequency words 
of the same rank. If the difference in frequency level had been greater, it is very 
doubtful that the two functions could have crossed in this manner. See the data of 
Solomon and Howes who used words that differed more in relative frequency than 
did ours. 
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processes mediate the effect of value rank do not operate independently 
of the familiarity of the stimulus; they have an opportunity to manifest 
themselves if the recognition takes a certain amount of time to build up. 
Only when there is a more or less extended threshold region can selective 
predispositions come fully into play. 

Personal values, frequency, and recall. Do personal values and relative 
frequency of usage have the same effect on memory as they have on dura- 
tion thresholds? To what extent are the findings we have reported general 
principles of cognitive behavior and to what extent are they specific to 
perceptual recognition? Table 4 shows the results of the second part of our 
experiment in which the subjects’ task was to recall as many of the stimulus 
words in the various value areas as they could. The same data are presented 
graphically in Figure 2. We find that (1) more frequent than infrequent 
words are recalled, (2) there is a suggestion of a U-shaped relationship 
between value rank and recall, (3) the curve for infrequent words appears 
to have a steeper slope than the curve for frequent words, i.e., value rank 
seems to make more of a difference in the recall of infrequent words than 
in the recall of frequent words. 


Taste 4. Mean Number Recalled of Frequent and Infrequent Words of Different 


Value Ranks 
p 
VALUE RANK 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ` MEANS 

Relatively frequent 

words 1.33 1.06 0.78 0.89 0.94 0.94 0.99 
Relatively infrequent 

words 1.28 0.50 0.50 0.72 0.95 0.89 0.81 
Total 2.61 1.56 1.28 1.61 1.89 1.83 1.80 


The results of an analysis of variance of the recall data appear in Table 
5. The only source of variance which reaches statistical significance is value 
rank.!* Word frequency also gives a substantial F-value which, however, 
fails to reach the five per cent level. None of the interactions is significant. 
In the memory situation, then, value rank is an important determinant of 
recall. Word frequency operates in the expected direction but, at least for 
this sample, does not produce a statistically significant effect.'* Since the 


12 Another study showing the effect of personal value on retention is that of 
McGinnies and Bowles (7). 

18 The failure of frequency to be a significant source of variance is in part a func- 
tion of the particular levels of familiarity used. If there had been a greater difference 
in familiarity between the relatively frequent and infrequent words, the effect of 
frequency would very probably have been greater. The important point to keep in 
mind, however, is that the effects of a constant difference in familiarity on perception 
and retention are being compared. 
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interaction, Frequency X Value, is not significant, the apparent difference 
in the slopes of the high frequency and low frequency curves is not reliable. 
Neither of the two variables interacts significantly with subjects. Subjects, 
therefore, do not differ significantly in their response to either value or 
frequency. 


AVE NO. WORDS RECALLED 


VALUE RANK 
Fic. 2. Mean number recalled of frequent and infrequent words of different value 
ranks, 


The curves in Figure 2 show a U-shaped relationship between value rank 
and number of words recalled. To evaluate the significance of this trend, 
t-tests of the difference in mean numbers of words recalled were performed 
for all possible combinations of value ranks. The results of these tests ap- 


Taste 5. Analysis of Variance of Recall Data 


————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


SUM OF MEAN SUM 

SOURCE SQUARES df. op SQUARES E 
Subjects 16.1 17 0.95 1.27 
Word frequency 1.9 1 1.90 2.53 — 
Value rank 9.4 5 1.88 2.51 .01-.05* 
Frequency x Value 1.8 5 0.36 0.48 — 
Subjects X Value 39.3 85 0.46 0.61 — 
Subjects X Frequency 7A 17 0.42 0.56 -- 
Error 64.2 85 0.75 — 
Total 139.8 215 


* Since none of the interaction is significant, they may be pooled with the original 
error, yielding a mean sum of squares of 0.60 (df. = 192). If this estimate of error 
is used, value rank becomes significant at the less than one per cent level. None of 
the other sources, however, reaches significance. 
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pear in Table 6. Value rank 1 is significantly higher than all other value 
ranks as regards number of words recalled. The difference between value 
rank 3, for which the number of words recalled is smallest, and value ranks 
5 and 6 is significant as well. Thus recall first drops and then rises again 
significantly as a function of value rank. A U-shaped relationship between 
memory and such factors as hedonic tone (8) or attitude (11) has, of 
course, been reported before. The same trend is now shown to obtain for 
the memory of value-relevant words: words representing the most accept- 
able and the least acceptable values are both favored in memory. 


Taste 6. Tests of Significance of Differences in Mean Number of Words Recalled 
for All Combinations of Value Ranks. Entries in the Table Are Values of t 
i 


: VALUE RANK 
ee Renner te er ee in Se ae eee 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

I T E T ee 
Value rank 

1 5.25* 6.65* 5.00* 3.60* 4,05* 

1.40 0.25 1.65 1.35 

3 1.75 3.05* 2.60* 

4 1.90 0.95 

5 0.35 

6 


* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


Comparison of perceptual thresholds and recall. The effects of personal 
values and frequency on perceptual thresholds and on recall are in part 
parallel but also show important divergences. Personal values are a signifi- 
cant variable in both cases. As for frequency of word usage, it is a much 
more important determinant of response in perceptual recognition than in 
recall. This fact is not surprising. In the memory situation the physical 
stimulus is no longer present and cannot help arouse the highly familiar 
and frequently used responses. With less stimulus constraint, such factors 
as value preference come more clearly into play. In some ways, this dif- 
ference between perceptual recognition and memory is similar to the well- 
known difference between “ambiguous” and “unambiguous” stimuli. It is 
under conditions of reduced stimulation (“ambiguous” stimuli) that direc- 
tive factors have a maximum opportunity to manifest themselves. The shift 
from perceptual recognition to memory similarly produces a reduction in 
stimulus constraint and hence brings the effects of selective predispositions 
into relief. 

A consistent picture thus emerges. In the perceptual situation, the use of 
low frequency words slows down the recognition process and thereby af- 
fords an opportunity for such directive factors as personal values to 
influence the response. The shift from recognition to recall has a similar 
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effect: It reduces the constraint exercised by the physical stimulus and 
thereby gives more “degrees of freedom” to the subject’s response. The 
result is again a heavier weighting of directive factors in the determination 
of the response. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Our first general conclusion is that it will not be profitable at this 
stage of theoretical development to cast the laws of all cognitive processes 
into a uniform mold of stimulus-response correlations and response prob- 
abilities. When we have measured the relative frequency with which words 
occur in the English language, we have not exhausted the determinants 
of their perceptual recognition nor have we necessarily predicted their 
relative retention value in an actual memory situation. We have merely 
stated one parameter which enters, more or less heavily, into the determi- 
nation of the subject’s response in any given concrete situation. Hence 
we shall do well to continue thinking of laws of perception, memory, 
judgment and thinking and eventually laws of cognition, not merely of 
principles of verbal response. It is true that all these laws will be inferred 
from verbal responses, but they can also be usefully separated, operation- 
ally as well as conceptually. The principles of the logical reconstruction 
and of the empirical exploration of behavior need not be the same. 

(2) Although general frequency of usage may be practically useful in 
predicting responses to verbal stimuli in a variety of situations, we do not 
believe that response probability is a basic psychological variable which 
will advance general cognitive theory. We would rather consider response 
probability at all times as a dependent variable, whether we are dealing 
with general frequency of occurrence in the language or with the subjects’ 
responses in a specific situation. An empirical correlation between response 
probability and duration thresholds for verbal stimuli, for example, does 
not explain the duration thresholds at all. It merely poses the question as 
to the general psychological principles under which both the general and 
the specific response probabilities can be subsumed. 

(3) We believe that directive factors such as the variable of personal 
values used in this research are useful in the development of a general 
theory of cognition. Their main function at this point is to emphasize the 
ways in which motivational and cognitive variables interlock in the analysis 
of behavior. The concept of personal value may well give way to concepts 
which are more basic psychologically and more readily manipulated ex- 
perimentally. The fact will remain, however, that selective predispositions 
rooted in the organism’s motivations play an important part in cognition. 
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The Achievement Motive and Recall of 
Interrupted and Completed Tasks“ ` 


JOHN W. ATKINSON 


ONE IMPORTANT OBSTACLE to theoretical integration of empirical studies 
of motivation is the lack of an adequate measure of individual differences 
in strength of motivation. As yet, psychology has no generally agreed 
upon instrument, like a thermometer for studying heat, which would pro- 
vide a standard for comparison of experimental findings on the effects of 
motivation. This difficulty has been particularly acute in the face of in- 
consistencies and apparent contradictions among experiments which have 
utilized the interruption-of-tasks method to study motivation. The present 
investigation was an attempt to determine the effect of strength of motiva- 
tion to achieve on recall of interrupted and completed tasks and to deter- 
mine whether the measure of this motive developed by McClelland and 
coworkers (14, 16) would meet the need for a measure of strength of 
motivation. 

In 1927, Zeigarnik (22) discovered that tasks which are interrupted 
before completion tend to be better recalled than tasks which are worked 
through to completion. This was explained by assuming that once an inten- 
tion to complete a task or to reach any goal is aroused, the tendency per- 
sists until the goal is reached. When the task is accomplished, the intention 
(or motive) is reduced. But if performance is interrupted, the tendency 
persists. Consequently, tasks which have been interrupted are more readily 
recalled than tasks which have been completed, The explanation of the 


* Prepared especially for this volume. 
* This is an adaptation, consistent with the purposes of the present volume, of the 
original article (3) having the same title. 
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Zeigarnik effect is consistent with Freud’s interpretation of slips of the 
tongue, errors, and dreams as attempts to satisfy unfulfilled (interrupted) 
wishes. 

Zeigarnik suggested that there are at least three important sources of 
motivation for performance in the usual laboratory experiment: ambition, 
intrinsic interest in the task, and a feeling of obligation to the experimenter 
(22, p. 303). She observed that disinterested (unmotivated ) subjects did 
not recall a greater number of interrupted tasks but that subjects judged 
to be particularly ambitious showed the greatest tendency to recall more 
interrupted than completed tasks. 

A number of recent reviews (2, 7, 18, 20) treat the literature in a 
comprehensive manner. The present experiment attempts specifically to 
resolve the conflicting results of studies in which either presumed indi- 
vidual differences or experimentally induced changes in achievement- 
related motivation have been related to differences in recall of interrupted 
and completed tasks. The results of both Zeigarnik (22) and Marrow (12, 
18) imply that the greater the motivation to achieve, the greater the 
tendency to recall more interrupted than completed tasks. The results 
of Rosenzweig (17, 19), Lewis and Franklin (9) and Glixman (8), how- 
ever, seem to imply just the opposite relationship.” 

Marrow (12, 13) attempted to increase motivation by instructions urging 
Ss to do their best and by making encouraging and discouraging remarks 
while Ss were working at their tasks. His results confirmed the observations 
of Zeigarnik cited above. Recall of interrupted tasks was substantially 
higher under these conditions than when a neutral instruction was given. 

Rosenzweig (19), on the other hand, found that teachers’ ratings on 
pride were higher for children who had recalled more completions than 
incompletions. And when he varied instructions prior to the tasks with 
college students (17), a greater number recalled more incompletions than 
completions when the tasks were presented “informally with the avowed 
purpose of helping the E classify the puzzles for future use” than when 
the tasks were performed formally as an intelligence test (p. 73), pre- 
sumably a more motivating instruction. Lewis and Franklin (9) report 
very similar results. Their Ss recalled more incompleted tasks only when 
instructions made it clear that they were simply helping the E find out 
something about the materials. When instructions were not as pointedly 
“relaxing,” Ss recalled more completions. Glixman (8) found a significant 
decrease in recall of incompletions associated with increasing intensity of 
his instruction. 

In the present experiment, differences in recall of interrupted and com- 
pleted tasks are studied in relation to individual differences in strength 
of the achievement motive (7 Achievement) with different experimental 


2 See also Alper’s (1) earlier demonstration that these opposite trends in selective 
recall can be related to a number of differences in personality. 
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instructions comparable to those of the earlier conflicting studies. Different 
groups of Ss were exposed to three different instructions prior to per- 
formance on 20 paper-and-pencil tasks, half of which were interrupted 
before completion. The different instructions were designed to vary the 
probability that Ss would perceive completion of tasks as evidence of 
personal accomplishment (or success) and incompletion as evidence of 
personal failure. The method used to obtain a n Achievement score for 
each S has been experimentally validated and elaborated in The Achieve- 
ment Motive (16). 


PROCEDURE 


Experimental conditions. In a Task Orientation condition, E made no 
deliberate attempt to create any kind of experimental atmosphere. He 
simply passed out the task folders after being introduced as Mr, and 
read an instruction for performance of the tasks adapted from Marrow 
(12). Tasks were timed without calling attention to the fact. He interrupted 
by saying, “All right, we'll go on to the next one now.” After the twentieth 
task he immediately read instructions for the “test of creative imagination” 
(measure of n Achievement) and followed the standard procedure in ad- 
ministering this measure (14, 16). After the final story, recall was asked 
for in the following manner: “Now on the back of your story sheet, you 
are asked to recall as many of the tasks as you can that you did before the 
Story test. Just jot them down in the order they come to mind, not neces- 
sarily in the order they were given. Be descriptive enough so that I will 
know which one you mean. When you can’t think of any more, I'll take 
your paper.” The Ss took from 2 to a 5 min. maximum in recall. Names 
and sex were not asked for until Ss brought their folders to E. 

A Relaxed and an Achievement Orientation condition represent altera- 
tions of the basic procedure of the Task Orientation condition, on the one 
hand in the direction of minimizing the importance of the tasks, and on the 
other of increasing their importance by making them seem to be measures of 
highly valued attributes, 

In the Relaxed Orientation condition, E lounged on the desk, joked with 
students, and in general attempted to create a relaxed atmosphere before 
being introduced as a graduate student who wanted to try out some tasks. 
This attitude was maintained in making the following remarks before the 
task instruction: “I have worked out a series of paper and pencil tests that 
I plan to use with college students in some research later. Right now I am 
simply trying them out to find out which ones are suitable for my purposes. 
You don’t have to sign your names or anything since I’m not interested in 
your individual scores. However, I will appreciate your serious cooperation 
so that we can learn something about the suitability of the tests.” From this 
point on the procedure was the same as Task Orientation. 
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In the Achievement Orientation condition, E conducted himself in a 
serious manner in passing out the folders and giving instructions. He was 
introduced as Mr. who had some tests to give the class. The following 
preliminary statement was made: “During the war years, psychologists were 
called on to develop many different kinds of tests in order to select people 
with high executive capacity, intellectual alertness, the capacity for making 
quick decisions, and leadership. Now I am going to give you a series of tests 
in order to compare your scores with those of other college students. Without 
opening the folder, will you write your name and sex on the outside of the 
folder. If you know your IQ you might write that under your name and your 
grade point average for the first semester.” After completing the same 
instruction for the tests used in Task Orientation, he added, “Your work 
will be interpreted as representing the full extent of your ability, so do your 
best.” The procedure already outlined was followed with these changes: 
(a) E made it clear to Ss that they were being timed; (b) while Ss worked 
on the tasks, E walked about the room as if noticing how well or poorly 
they were performing; (c) after the seventh task he said, “Change tests 
quickly, you need the time”; (d) after the tenth task he said, “Some of you 
are taking a lot of time on these.” 

Measurement of n Achievement. The four pictures projected on a screen 
before the group to elicit imaginative stories for the measurement of 
n Achievement with their usual code designations were: (B) two men work- 
ing in a shop; (H) a boy seated at a desk holding his head; (A) the heads 
of two men (TAT 7BM); (G) boy in foreground with surgical mural 
behind (TAT 8BM). 

Stories were scored according to a modification (B) of the original 
method (A) which correlates .95 with the original method (16). A S’s 
n Achievement score represents the frequency of imaginative responses 
(Need, Instrumental Acts, Anticipatory Goal States, etc.) indicating con- 
cern over excellence of performance in his stories. Rescore reliability of the 
n Achievement scores for the 83 Ss was .93. Scores obtained from Picture H 
were eliminated when another study run concurrently (3) indicated certain 
inadequacies of the scoring procedures when applied to this picture. The 
scores of Ss on the three remaining pictures, BAG, having an estimated 
equivalent-form reliability of 56 (3) were used in the analysis of results. 

The distribution of n Achievement scores within each experimental con- 
dition was divided as near to the median as possible to provide comparable 
high and low n Achievement groups within each condition. The mean 
n Achievement score of each high group fell between 9 and 10 and of each 
low group between 2 and 3. 

Tasks. Folders containing one set of 20 paper and pencil tasks modeled 
after Marrow (12) and MacKinnon (11) in a prearranged order and story 
blanks for the measurement of n Achievement were distributed at the start 
of regularly scheduled class periods. Two versions of each tasks had been 
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constructed. One could normally be completed in 75 sec., the time allotted 
for each task; the other was rarely completed in that time. 

Two sequences of the 20 tasks were randomly determined. Location of 10 
short and 10 long versions was also randomly determined. Given two forms 
(XA and ZA) alike in location of short and long versions but different in 
sequence of tasks, two other forms (XB and ZB) were constructed revers- 
ing the location of short and long versions. 

Test folders were distributed in such a manner that Ss in adjacent seats 
would be working on different tasks at the same time and every S would 
have the experience of being interrupted when others near him finished. 
Some Ss in each section received folders containing only short versions of 
tasks for another purpose not reported here. 

Subjects. The Ss were 83 male students in ten introductory psychology 
sections at the University of Michigan in the spring of 1949, distributed 
among experimental conditions as follows: Relaxed Orientation, 27; Task 
Orientation, 32; Achievement Orientation, 24. To eliminate any effect on 
recall resulting from great disparities between the number of tasks com- 
pleted and interrupted, 17 other Ss who completed fewer than 8 or more 
than 12 tasks were excluded as were 9 others who failed to understand 
directions, confused the order of tasks, or complained of illness. 

Treatment of recall data. In the original analysis of results presented in 
detail elsewhere (3), Ss were classified according to strength of motivation, 
experimental condition, and form of the task-test. Arc sin \/percentage 
transformations of percentage recall data were subjected to analysis of 
variance. To simplify the exposition here, only the major findings are 
reported and then in terms of percentages. The t-tests presented are based 
on the analysis of variance of tranformed data. 


RESULTS 


The mean n Achievement scores of the Relaxed (4.93), Task (5.63), 
and Achievement Orientation conditions (5.17) were not significantly differ- 
ent. Evidently the experimental procedures were not sufficiently different to 
produce overall group differences in strength of motivation to achieve of 
the magnitude reported in earlier studies when the stimulating conditions 
were more extreme (16). 

However, the three experimental orientations did produce differences in 
recall. These are evident when recall results are plotted separately for 
subjects having high and low n Achievement scores in each condition 
(Table 1). The Zeigarnik effect, which is essentially a greater recall of 
interrupted tasks relative to recall of completed tasks, is represented in 
Table 1 as the difference between the percentages of incompletions and 
completions recalled (%IR-9%CR). 

Table 1 shows that both of the conflicting trends of earlier studies occur 
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when subjects are grouped according to the strength of their motivation to 
achieve. Subjects high in n Achievement show an increasing tendency to 
recall more incompleted tasks as experimental instructions make it more 


Tase 1. Mean Percentage Recall of Incompleted Tasks (%IR), Completed Tasks 

(%CR), and Mean Percentage Difference in Recall of Incompleted and Completed 

Tasks (%IR-%CR) for High and Low n Achievement Groups under Relaxed, Task, 
‘and Achievement Orientation 


ORIENTATION 
RELAXED TASK | ACHIEVEMENT 
MOTIVATION 
N 11 14 10 
High HIR 47.5 54.9 71.4 
n Achievement HCR 45.2 47.2 52.5 
%AR-FoCR 2.3 7.7 18.9 
N 16 18 14 
Low HIR 60.5 54.2 49.4 
n Achievement WCR 45.7 48.6 52.0 
%IR-JoCR 14.8 5.6 —2.6 


likely that completion and incompletion will be perceived as success and 
failure. The %IR-%CR difference increases from 2.3% to 18.9% (t= 
2.23, p<.10) for the high n Achievement group. Just the reverse is true of 
subjects who are low in n Achievement. The tendency to recall more in- 
completions decreases from 14.8% to —2.6% (t = 2.63, p<.05). 
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Fic. 1. Mean percentage recall of interrupted tasks by subjects with high and low 
n Achievement scores under three types of instructional orientation. (From The 
achievement motive[16]). 
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The difference between high and low n Achievement groups in the tend- 
ency to show the Zeigarnik effect is due to diametrically opposite trends in 
recall of incompleted tasks between Relaxed and Achievement Orientation 
(Figure 1). While both groups show an increase of 6-8% in recall of 
completed tasks (1 = 2.96, p < -05), the high n Achievement group shows a 
greater increase (23.9%) in recall of incompletions (tf = 3.97, p <.02), 
while the low n Achievement group shows a decrease of 11.1 % (t= 2.10, 
D-<.10); 

The high and low n Achievement groups differ most under Achievement 
Orientation. There, the high n Achievement group recalls significantly more 
(22.0%) incompleted tasks than the low n Achievement group (t = 3.81, 
p<.02). And since the recall of completions by the two groups is practically 
the same, the %IR-%CR difference of the high n Achievement group is 
21.5% greater (t = 2.98, p < .05). Under the relaxing instructions, the low 
n Achievement recall near significantly more (13% ) incompleted tasks the 
high n Achievement group (t = 2.35, p <.10), but the resulting differe ce 
of 12.5% between the two groups in Zeigarnik effect is insignificant. 


DISCUSSION 


A study of the relationship of n Achievement to thresholds for recognition 
of success and failure words by McClelland and Liberman (15) first sug- 
gested that while high n Achievement Scores indicated a positive disposition 
to excel, lower n Achievement scores may imply something more than 
indifference or lack of positive motivation to achieve. Their data allow the 
inference that persons high in n Achievement are predominantly success- 
oriented and have as their goal the feeling of satisfaction accompanying 
personal accomplishment while persons lower in n Achievement are more 
concerned with avoiding feelings of failure. This inference provides a basis 
for interpreting the distinctly opposite trends in recall of Ss classified high 
and low in n Achievement. 

The most clear-cut differences in recall between high and low n Achieve- 
ment groups occur in the Achievement Orientation condition where the 
probability that completion would be perceived as evidence of personal 
accomplishment (or success) and incompletion as failure was maximized. 
The greater recall of incompletions and greater Zeigarnik effect by the high 
n Achievement group are consistent with the theoretical expectations and 
empirical findings of both Zeigarnik (22) and Marrow (12, 13): the greater 
the motivation to complete the tasks, the greater the relative recall of 
incompleted tasks. 

The recall trends of the high n Achievement group from Relaxed to Task 
to Achievement Orientation are also consistent with the findings of Zeigarnik 
and Marrow. When the situation is deliberately designed to decrease per- 
ception of performance on the tasks as instrumental to the goal of personal 
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accomplishment (Relaxed Orientation), Ss high in n Achievement recall 
only slightly more incompletions than completions, and relatively few of 
either compared to their significantly greater recall when success and failure 
are at stake (Achievement Orientation). This resembles the behavior of 
Zeigarnik’s “disinterested” Ss who failed to show any preference in recall. 
We may take this to mean that motivation to achieve was not engaged by 
the “relaxed” instructions and that other possible motives, e.g., a feeling of 
obligation to E, intrinsic interest in the tasks themselves, etcetera (22, 
p. 303), were insufficient to produce persistent striving towards completion. 
However, as the perception of completion as success and incompletion as 
failure is favored by task- and achievement-orienting instructions, the 
achievement motive is apparently increasingly engaged. Both the recall of 
incompletions and completions and the Zeigarnik effect increase from 
Relaxed to Task to Achievement Orientations for the high n Achievement 
Ss—essentially Marrow’s finding. 

The Ss low in n Achievement show just the opposite trend in selective 
recall, the so-called defensive or anxiety-reducing trend. As instructions 
increase the probability that completion will be perceived as success, and 
what is apparently more important to them, that incompletion will be per- 
ceived as failure, there is an increase in recall of completions, the predom- 
inant trend appearing in Rosenzweig’s group data (17); and a decrease in 
recall of incompletions, a trend accentuated in Glixman’s group data (8). 
Both trends were reported by Lewis and Franklin (9). The decreasing 
tendency of Ss low in n Achievement to recall incompletions suggests that 
they are increasingly motivated by an unmeasured fear of failure. 

Thus when recall of incompleted tasks is viewed as instrumental behavior, 
the traditional interpretation of the Zeigarnik effect, the differences in recall 
trends reported for high and low n Achievement groups support the hypothe- 
sis that in achievement situations their goals differ. When the goal is to 
experience feelings of success and personal accomplishment, then persist- 
ence of the interrupted activity in recall and subsequent resumption of it are 
instrumental to attainment of that goal. When, however, the goal is to avoid 
feelings of failure, non-recall of past failures and presumably non-resump- 
tion of previously failed activities are instrumental to the avoidance of 
renewed feelings of failure. 

Interaction of perception and motivation. This interpretation leans heavily 
on an assumption that the achievement motive measured in imaginative 
behavior becomes a determinant of overt striving only to the extent that a 
particular performance is perceived as instrumental to the goal of personal 
accomplishment. The achievement motive is viewed as a latent characteristic 
of personality which is manifested in behavior only when engaged or sup- 
ported by appropriate environmental cues. This is the assumption commonly 
made by learning theorists: environmental cues signify the occasion for the 
performance of previously learned instrumental acts (6, p. 32). A hungry 
man is more likely to reach for, pick up, and chew an object on a table 
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at which he is sitting if the object happens to be a sandwich than if it 
happens to be an ashtray. 

If instructions that the tasks measure an attribute of personal competence 
engage achievement motivation to a greater degree than instructions de- 
signed to deny the importance of the tasks, then there should be evidence 
that Ss worked harder in response to the former. An independent estimate 
of how hard Ss were working on the tasks is the number of tasks com- 
pleted. 

The expected increase in mean number of completions between the 
Relaxed and Achievement Orientation conditions occurred for both high 
and low n Achievement groups. The smallest mean number of tasks com- 
pleted (8.91) was that of the high n Achievement group under Relaxed 
Orientation, supporting the hypothesis based on the absence of Zeigarnik 
effect in their recall, that they were relatively disinterested. The mean 
number of completions increased to 10.00 under Task and further to 10.60 
under Achievement Orientation in a manner consistent with the assumption 
that achievement motivation was increasingly engaged by these instructions. 

The mean number of completions of the low n Achievement group 
increased from 9.56 under Relaxed Orientation to 9.61 under Task Orien- 
tation to 10.14 under Achievement Orientation. Under Task and Achieve- 
ment Orientation, when the achievement motive had been engaged, the 
number of completions was greater for the high n Achievement group, 
reflecting their stronger motivation. In general, the hypothesized inter- 
action of perception and motivation in the determination of instrumental 
striving is supported by analysis of performance data. 

But an important question remains: why did the low n Achievement 
group complete more tasks, recall more incompletions, and show a greater 
Zeigarnik effect than the high n Achievement group under Relaxed Orien- 
tation? The facts imply that the low n Achievement group was more 
motivated to complete the tasks than the high n Achievement group in this 
condition and furthermore, that they were apparently unconcerned about 
failure. The assumption that the relaxed instructions minimized the proba- 
bility of completion and incompletion being perceived as success and 
failure does not rule out the possibility that relaxed instructions might have 
engaged some other motive more characteristic of persons in the low than 
the high n Achievement group. There is a reason for thinking that this 
might have been the case. Zeigarnik observed that, in addition to personal 
ambition, a feeling of obligation to the E or intrinsic interest in the tasks 
were often motives to complete the tasks. A recent study by R. Brown (4) 
has shown that persons in the middle and low thirds of the n Achievement 
score distribution obtain higher scores on the F-Scale measure of authori- 
tarian personality than persons in the upper third on n Achievement. 
While the relaxed instruction de-emphasized personal achievement, it did 
urge cooperation and suggested that the E would be pleased if Ss complied 
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with his instructions. There is, in other words, some basis for thinking that 
the instruction which produced indifference in the high n Achievement 
group might have engaged more motivation to comply in the low 
n Achievement group. 

Reconciliation of conflicting results. Can we account for the compara- 
bility of the trends of Ss high in n Achievement with the group results 
reported by Marrow, (12, 13) and the diametrically opposite trends of Ss 
low in n Achievement with the group results of Rosenzweig (17), Lewis 
and Franklin (9), and Glixman (8)? Were there no evidence that Mar- 
row’s Ss as a group were more highly motivated to achieve than those of 
the other three studies, the present findings would be little more than 
suggestive. But in light of the implications of high and low n Achievement 
scores discussed earlier, there is evidence to support the argument. Mar- 
row’s Ss were all volunteers; Ss in the other studies were not. Marrow 
makes a point of mentioning that “no pressure was exerted to compel 
attendance ...to insure a cooperative attitude towards the work” (12, 
p. 16). Glixman’s Ss, on the other hand, were all “draftees”; his Ss, 
members of an introductory course, “were told by the instructor that they 
were expected to devote a two hour period to departmental research.” 
In addition, the instructor called off the names of Ss who were to partici- 
pate each day “to lend prestige to the calling of Ss” and discourage “bias 
of sampling which is possible when Ss volunteer” (8, p. 228). Subjects in 
Rosenzweig’s “informal group” when employed while those in his “formal 
group” were “enlisted from the freshman student advisees responsible to 
the director of the clinic and were personally invited by him” (17, p. 65). 
Lewis and Franklin’s (9) Ss were apparently unaware that they were 
taking part in an experiment, having been asked individually merely to 
help out with some work that had to be done. 

If persons low in n Achievement are concerned with avoiding failure, it 
is unlikely that they would voluntarily place themselves in a test situation 
in which they might fail. On the other hand, an appeal for volunteers to 
take part in some kind of testing could be viewed as a challenge by the 
person highly motivated to achieve. For him, volunteering is a goal-directed 
instrumental act. So the suggestion for reconciling the gross contradiction 
between the trend in selective recall reported by Marrow and those of the 
other studies considered becomes an hypothesis subject to experimental 
verification: Ss who volunteer are characteristically more highly motivated 
to achieve than a group of randomly selected or drafted Ss." 


8 This hypothesis has recently been confirmed in an investigation by Mr. Harry A. 
Burdick at the University of Michigan. In a class of 127 students on whom n Achieve- 
ment scores were already available, 77% of those above and 58% of those below 
the median score volunteered when an appeal was made for participation in an 
experiment. 58% of the high n Achievement group and 42% of the low n Achieve- 
ment group actually showed up for the experiment. Both differences are significant 
at better than the 5% level of confidence (in the predicted direction.) 
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Since both increases and decreases in recall of interrupted tasks occur 
with changes in experimental instructions when Ss are classified according 
to strength of motivation to achieve, there can be little hope of reconciling 
many of the other inconsistencies in experiments with no basis for estimat- 
ing the motivation of particular Ss. However, the promise of the measure 
of n Achievement for extended theoretical integration of studies utilizing 
the interruption of tasks method is indicated when the results of Cart- 
wright’s study (5) of the effect of interruption, success, and failure on 
attractiveness of activities are considered in light of present findings. His 
experimental condition was comparable to the Achievement Orientation of 
the present investigation. Spontaneous remarks following interruption and 
interviews after the experiment revealed that Ss who raised their attractive- 
ness ratings of tasks, following interruption and failure, anticipated success 
at the time of interruption or viewed failure as a temporary obstacle to be 
overcome by subsequent success on the same activity. Cartwright suggests 
that for these Ss “it is possible that one could speak of a ‘need for success’ ” 
(5, p. 12). Those who reported anticipating failure at the time of inter- 
ruption or viewed interruption “as an escape from certain failure” (5, p. 5) 
more often decreased attractiveness ratings following interruption or 
failure. 

A simple experiment run by the author confirms the expectation that 
the differences noted by Cartwright could be attributed to differences in 
n Achievement. Nineteen Ss performed the same tasks used in the present 
experiment under achievement-orienting instructions and were interrupted 
on half of them. They were then asked to look through a test booklet 
similar to the one they had worked on and choose the five tasks they liked 
the best. Only 1 of 10 Ss low in n Achievement chose more incompletions 
than completions; 5 of 9 Ss high in n Achievement chose more incomple- 
tions than completions. The predicted difference between the groups is 
significant at the 5% level of confidence. 


SUMMARY 


The interruption-of-tasks experiment was performed with male college 
students under three different experimental instructions presumed to vary 
the probability that Ss would perceive completion as evidence of personal 
accomplishment (or success) and incompletion as failure. Subjects in each 
experimental condition were classified high or low in motivation to achieve 
on the basis of a thematic apperception measure of n Achievement. 

When instructions clearly signify that completion means success and 
incompletion means failure, Ss high in n Achievement recall more incom- 
pleted tasks and show a greater Zeigarnik effect than Ss low in n Achieve- 
ment. Recall of incompletions and the tendency to show the Zeigarnik 
effect increases for Ss high in n Achievement as instructions increase the 
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probability that completion and incompletion will be perceived as success 
and failure. Just the opposite trend occurs for Ss low in n Achievement. 

Results are consistent with an hypothesis advanced by McClelland and 
Liberman that n Achievement is essentially positive motivation to experi- 
ence feelings of accomplishment and success and that lower n Achievement 
scores imply relatively greater anxiety about failure. In addition, results 
were interpreted to mean that the n Achievement score obtained from 
thematic apperception stories is an estimate of the strength of latent 
achievement motivation which is manifested in overt striving to the extent 
that it is engaged by appropriate environmental cues. 

A basis is proposed for reconciling the apparently contradictory impli- 
cations among several earlier studies concerning the relation of Zeigarnik 
effect to strength of motivation to achieve, and a subsidiary experiment on 
attractiveness of interrupted tasks is reported to show the value of an 
independent measure of individual differences in n Achievement for 
theoretical integration of experiments using the interruption procedure. 
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D. Conflict 
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Development and Extension of 


Conflict Theory ` 


NEAL E. MILLER 


AN ANALYSIS of approach-avoidance conflict behavior may be taken as a 
concrete example of the systematic development of a theoretical model 
relevant to certain problems of personality. Only enough of the chief logical 
units will be presented to allow the reader to follow the argument; no 
attempt will be made to present the model in a complete, elegant form. 
Instead the aim will be to bring out as simply as possible how the theory 
was developed and extended. 

First the basic assumptions and certain partial definitions will be pre- 
sented. Then it will be shown how the simplest deductions, each involving 
a single basic assumption and partial definitions, were tested in controlled 
experimental situations. After this the manner in which slightly more 
complex deductions were made and verified will be indicated as well as 
how the model was extended from conflict behavior to displacement, and 
how extremely simple and then slightly more complex deductions from this 
extension were verified in controlled experimental situations. Finally, we 
shall consider extensions to the effects of drugs and to complex clinical 
phenomena of the type encountered in psychotherapy. More details of 
certain aspects of this model have been presented elsewhere (6, 11, 12). 


* Excerpted and reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from Miller, 
N. E., Comments on theoretical models illustrated by the development of a theory of 
conflict. J. Personality, 1951, 20, 82-100. Pp, 89-100. 
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Basic assumptions. In its simplest form the model begins with the follow- 
ing five basic assumptions: 


(A) The tendency to approach a goal is stronger the nearer the subject is 
to it. This will be called the gradient of approach. 

(B) The tendency to avoid a feared stimulus is stronger the nearer the 
subject is to it. This will be called the gradient of avoidance. 

(C) The strength of avoidance increases more rapidly with nearness than 
does that of approach. In other words, the gradient of avoidance is steeper 
than that of approach. 

(D) The strength of tendencies to approach or avoid varies with the strength 
of the drive upon which they are based. In other words, an increase in drive 
raises the height of the entire gradient. 

(E) When two incompatible responses are in conflict, the stronger one will 
occur. 


In order to make use of a simple form of graphic exposition, it is neces- 
sary to make an additional assumption, namely, that the gradients may be 
represented graphically by curves having the characteristics described by 
the assumptions (e.g., a continuous negative slope which is steeper for 
avoidance than for approach at each point above the abscissa), and that 
all deductions which are general to curves meeting these specifications are 
legitimate. It will be noted that the graphic analysis has the advantage of 
clarity and immediate intelligibility. It has the disadvantage of forcing one 
to be more specific than one wants to be: for example, one selects a straight 
line as the simplest example of the family of possible curves, and then 
awkwardly disclaims the implied assumption of linearity by pointing out 
that deductions would hold for any curves with the specified properties of 
negative slope. 

Partial definitions and experimental verification. Now let us consider 
some simple experiments performed by Brown (3) to test the model. 
One group of albino rats was trained to run down a short alley to secure 
food when hungry; another group was trained in the same alley to avoid 
the distinctive place at which it received an electric shock. Each animal 
wore a little harness connected to a recording device in such a way that 
his strength of pull, when stopped at a specific point in the alley, could be 
measured in grams. 

In order to relate the conditions in this experiment to those in the 
theoretical model, it is necessary to make the following partial definitions: 


(A) That the term nearness as used in the assumptions can be measured 
by spatial distance in the experimental alley. 

(B) That the animals running to food are being trained to approach under 
the motivation of hunger. 

(C) That the animals running away from shock are being trained to avoid 
under the motivation of fear. 

(D) That greater amounts of food deprivation, up to a limit of at least forty- 
eight hours, produce greater strengths of hunger drive. 
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(E) That greater strengths of electric shock, within the limits used, produce 
greater strengths of fear drive. 

In order to relate the deductions to a specific type of behavior it is necessary 
to make one more partial definition: 

(F) That within the limits of the animal's capacity to pull, there is some 
sort of a monotonic positive relationship between strength of response tend- 
ency and strength of pull. 


With the aid of these partial definitions it is possible to make specific 
predictions and to test separately the applicability of each of the first four 
basic assumptions in the theoretical model to the controlled experimental 
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Fic. 1. Graphic representation of an approach-avoidance conflict and of the effect of 
increasing the strength of the motivation to approach. When the point at which the 
gradients intersect is between the subject and the goal, approach is stronger than 
avoidance. Therefore the subject moves toward the goal. When he passes the point of 
intersection, avoidance becomes stronger than approach; so he stops and turns back. 
Increasing the strength of the drive motivating approach raises the height of the 
entire gradient of approach. Since this causes the point of intersection to occur nearer 
the goal, the subject approaches nearer. Since this nearer point is higher on the 
gradient of avoidance, more fear is elicited. 

These deductions hold only for the range within which the two gradients intersect. 
It is only for the sake of simplicity that the gradients are represented by straight 
lines in these diagrams. Similar deductions could be made on the basis of any curves 
that have a continuous negative slope which is steeper for avoidance than for ap- 
proach at each point above the abscissa.—Figure adapted from Miller (11). 


situation. When Brown (3) did this, he confirmed the deductions by 
finding: (a) the animals that were stopped nearer the food pulled harder 
than those stopped farther from it; (b) the animals that were stopped 
nearer the place where they had been shocked pulled harder than those 
stopped farther from that place; (c) the strength of pull for avoidance 
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increased more rapidly with nearness than did that of approach; (d) 
increasing the strength of the shock used in the original training increased 
the strength of pull at both the near and the far points on the avoidance 
gradient, and increasing the hours of food deprivation increased the 
strength of pull on the approach gradient. 

The next deductions to be verified were somewhat more complex ones 
involving the interaction of approach and avoidance. The theoretical 
analysis is summarized graphically in Figure 1. The parts of the diagram 
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Fic. 2. Graphic representation of the way decreasing the strength of motivation to 
avoid affects an approach-avoidance conflict. Reducing the strength of motivation to 
avoid lowers the height of the entire gradient of avoidance and causes the point of 
intersection to move nearer to the feared goal. Therefore the subject approaches nearer 
to the feared goal. When he is nearer, more fear is elicited. 

These deductions hold only for the range within which the two gradients intersect. 
It is only for the sake of simplicity that the gradients are represented by straight 
lines in these diagrams, Similar deductions could be made on the basis of any curve 
that has a continuous negative slope which is steeper for avoidance than approach 

at each point above the abscissa.—Figure adapted from Miller (11). 


referring to “strong approach” and “fear elicited” should be ignored for 
the time being. It can be seen that at the farthest distance from the goal, 
the weak approach is stronger than the avoidance. Thus one would expect 
the animal to start approaching the goal. As the animal gets nearer the 
goal he eventually reaches a point at which avoidance becomes stronger 
than approach. At this point he should stop. Thus we deduce that the 
subject should go part way and then stop. It is also apparent that as the 
strength of approach is increased (see strong approach), the point at which 
the gradients cross and the subject should stop is moved nearer to the goal. 
Similarly from Figure 2 it can be seen that decreases in the strength of 
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avoidance should cause the subject to approach nearer to the goal. Experi- 
mental tests in a simple approach-avoidance conflict situation have verified 
all of these deductions. Approaching part way and then stopping is char- 
acteristic of subjects in such a situation, and increases in the strength of 
hunger or decreases in the strength of fear cause thè subjects to approach 
nearer to the feared goal (11). 

i Extension to include displacement. Thus far nearness has been defined 
in terms of spatial distance. One may extend the scope of the model by 
making an additional assumption, namely, that gradients of stimulus 
generalization behave in the same way as gradients of spatial distance. 
This assumption expands the partial definition of nearness to include quali- 
tative similarity to the situation in which the response was originally 
learned. With this extension, the model becomes applicable to phenomena 
which psychoanalysts have described as displacement. 

This extension of the model has been verified on albino rats in a num- 
ber of simple experimental situations. These involve a few straightforward 
partial definitions which will not be listed. Brown (2) has used the 
strength-of-pull technique to show that increases in the strength of drive 
raise the height of the gradient of stimulus generalization. Murray and 
Miller (16) have used the same technique to measure separately the 
generalization of approach and of avoidance to new stimulus situations, 
e.g., from a narrow black to a wide white alley. They have confirmed the 
deduction by showing that the avoidance habit is weakened more by gen- 
eralization than is the approach one. In a slightly more complex situation, 
Miller and Kraeling (14) have shown that when an approach-avoidance 
conflict is established in one situation and generalized to another somewhat 
similar situation, the subjects are more likely to approach the dangerous 
goal in the new situation than in the original one. This is exactly what 
would be deduced from the assumption that the avoidance is weakened 
more by generalization than the approach. It will be recognized as similar 
to the clinical phenomenon of displacement in which, for example, a per- 
son generalizes aggression more strongly to a scapegoat than he does the 
responses inhibiting the aggression. 

Miller (12) has used this extension of the model to derive eight deduc- 
tions (with five corollaries) describing specific ways in which the phe- 
nomena of displacement should be affected by various conditions. In 
general, clinical evidence seems to confirm these deductions. Whiting and 
Sears (20) and their students have applied the model to predictions of 
children’s behavior in projective doll-play situations and secured experi- 
mental verification of a number of deductions. 

Effects of alcohol and barbiturates. Conger (5) has extended the model 
in a different direction by adding the assumption that alcohol produces a 
greater reduction in fear motivating avoidance than in hunger (and pre- 
sumably other primary drives) motivating approach. He has confirmed the 
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simplest deductions from this extension by measuring approach and avoid- 
ance separately in a controlled experimental situation. He has shown that 
alcohol produces a greater reduction in the strength of pull of frightened 
rats avoiding the place where they had previously received electric shock 
than of hungry rats approaching food. He also tested the more complex 
situation in which approach and avoidance are operating simultaneously. 
He trained hungry rats to approach food, and then threw them into an 
approach-avoidance conflict by giving them electric shocks at the goal. 
He verified the deduction by finding that they were more likely to go back 
to the food after receiving injections of alcohol than of normal saline. Both 
Conger (5) and Dollard and Miller (6) have also used this extension of 
the model to explain some of the perplexing social effects of alcohol. 

Bailey and Miller (1) and Dollard and Miller (6) have extended the 
model along similar lines by assuming that barbiturates, such as sodium 
amytal, produce a greater reduction in the strength of the fear motivating 
avoidance than in other drives motivating approach. A deduction from this 
assumption has been used to explain an observation reported by Masser- 
man (10) and has been confirmed in a similar but simpler situation by 
Bailey and Miller (1). They found that an injection of sodium amytal 
caused cats in a simple approach-avoidance conflict to resume eating at 
the place where they had received electric shocks. 

Extension to psychotherapy. A still further extension of the model to 
cover some of the phenomena observed in psychotherapy has been made 
by Dollard and Miller (6). This extension involves the following additions 
to the partial definitions: 


(A) The definition of nearness is extended to apply to any situation in which 
the subject can be said to be coming nearer to a goal in space, time, or some 
dimension of qualitative or culturally defined similarity of cues. 

(B) The definition of avoidance is extended to apply to the responses pro- 
ducing inhibition and repression. 


(C) The definition of approach is extended to apply to the responses that 
are inhibited or repressed. 


It is obvious that it will be more difficult to secure complete agreement 
on the application of these definitions to clinical phenomena than it was to 
secure agreement on the application of the preceding ones to simple experi- 
mental situations. Probably we will have to make a number of additional, 
more exact definitions (involving the construction of various scales) before 
we can achieve complete agreement and more adequately test these appli- 
cations of the model. Furthermore, it is quite possible that the foregoing 
definitions are too broad; for example, the gradients of all responses now 
classified as avoidance may not fall off more steeply than all of those now 
classified as approach. Perhaps a different type of classification, based on 
the nature of the motivation involved, may be found to fit the empirical 
facts better. 
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Nevertheless, as a first approximation, a number of significant deduc- 
tions seem to be fairly well confirmed by the clinical observations that are 
available. Going part way and then stopping, or in other words, being 
unable to achieve or leave the goal, seems to be characteristic of patients 
in an approach-avoidance conflict. Furthermore, weakening the strength of 
the drive motivating avoidance or increasing the strength of the drive 
motivating approach seems to cause patients to go nearer to the goal. 

At this point we come to some new deductions which may be made with 
the help of an additional basic assumption, namely, that the strength of 
fear elicited at any given distance from a feared stimulus is a function of 
the height of the avoidance gradient at that point. Turning back to Figures 
1 and 2, the following relationships can be seen to hold for the range of 
changes within which the two gradients intersect: 


(A) Increasing the strength of approach causes the subject to go nearer 
to the feared goal, and at this point stronger fear is elicited. 

(B) Decreasing the over-all strength of avoidance causes the subject to go 
near to the goal, and at this point stronger fear is elicited. 

(C) The increase in fear is greater when the same distance of approach 
toward the goal is produced by raising the gradient of approach than when 
it is produced by lowering the gradient of avoidance. (It will be noted that 
this deduction is dependent on the fact that the gradient of avoidance is steeper 
than that of approach.) 

(D) In each of the above cases greater distances of approach toward the 
goal should produce greater increases in fear. (In order not to be dependent 
upon the assumption of linearity, this deduction must be restricted to those 
cases in which the greater distance of approach includes the smaller one.) 

(E) After the goal is reached, further increases in the strength of approach 
should not produce further increases in the fear elicited, and further reductions 
in the strength of avoidance should produce reductions in the fear elicited. 


The evidence supporting these deductions has been summarized in some- 
what more detail elsewhere (6); it can only be suggested here. The first 
of these deductions is in line with the clinical evidence that increasing the 
patient’s motivation to approach seems to increase his fear and conflict. 
As would be expected from the fourth and fifth deductions, such increases 
are practicable without producing intolerable fear only when the patients 
are relatively near to the goal, either because the initial conflicts are weak 
or because they are approaching the end of successful therapy. These 
increases do not seem to be practicable in the face of the strong inhibitions 
and repressions of the severe neurotic. 

The second deduction offers an explanation for the paradoxical negative 
therapeutic effect. After the therapist has succeeded in diminishing the 
patient’s exaggerated idea of the dangerousness of the goal, he frequently 
observes an increase in the amount of fear and conflict elicited. Even more 
striking results appear where the conditions are better known and more 
clear-cut, namely, in the use of the barbiturates to treat amnesia produced 
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by traumatic conditions of combat (6). In such cases the drug produces a 
marked decrease in the repression producing the amnesia for the traumatic 
events. This is what would be expected from the hypothesis we have 
already discussed—that this drug reduces the fear motivating avoidance. 
But, as the amnesia is lifted and the subject approaches nearer the goal 
of recovering his memory of the traumatic incidents, one observes an 
obvious increase in the amount of fear elicited. This is what would be 
expected from the deduction of the negative therapeutic effect. 

The third deduction seems to be confirmed by the general experience 
of therapists that it is much better to concentrate on reducing avoidance 
(in other words, analyzing resistance) than on trying to increase approach. 
As would be expected from deductions (d) and (e), this is especially true 
during the early stages of the treatment of severe neurotics. 

Generality of basic assumptions. One of the characteristics of a good 
model is that the same assumption is useful in a number of different 
deductions. Furthermore, it is often possible to integrate good models into 
a larger system. The first two basic assumptions, the gradients of approach 
and avoidance, can also be used to explain a number of the characteristics 
of avoidance-avoidance conflict and the difference between it and pure 
approach-approach competition (6, 11). It is obvious that these two 
assumptions are also used to explain a variety of phenomena in learning. 
They may be special cases of the gradient of reinforcement, which itself 
may turn out to be deducible from stimulus generalization and learned 
reinforcement (18). 

It will be noted that the third basic assumption, greater steepness of 
avoidance, is essential to the explanation of three quite independent types 
of fact: the results of the separate measures of approach and avoidance 
by the strength-of-pull technique, the behavior of going part way and then 
stopping, and the greater therapeutic effectiveness of reducing the motiva- 
tion for avoidance by analyzing resistance instead of attempting to increase 
the strength of approach. 

As has been shown elsewhere (6), the fourth basic assumption, the 
effect of drive on the over-all height of the gradient, seems also to be useful 
as a possible explanation for the effect of motivation on perceptual re- 
sponses. The fifth basic assumption, that the strongest response will occur, 
is a general one in stimulus-response theory (9). 

Finally, let us return to the third basic assumption, the greater steepness 
of avoidance than approach. It is possible to deduce this (at least in the 
simple experimental situation in which approach is motivated by hunger 
and avoidance by fear) from the notions of response-produced drive and 
stimulus generalization (12). Since fear is a learned drive, it will be most 
strongly aroused by the cues originally most closely associated with re- 
inforcement. Therefore, when the subject is confronted with cues at a 
distance, or a stimulus situation somewhat different from the original one, 
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the gradient of stimulus generalization will have a double effect—it will 
weaken not only the specific responses involved in withdrawal, but also 
the fear motivating these responses. This double effect will cause the avoid- 
ance to fall off rapidly. On the other hand, since the hunger drive moti- 
vating approach is a primary one, more nearly dependent on internal 
physiological factors, it will be less influenced by the changes in cues so 
that its strength will remain relatively constant. The factor of generaliza- 
tion will operate only on the approach habit; it will not also affect the drive. 
Therefore, the gradient of approach should fall off less steeply than that of 
avoidance. 

A simple deduction from this analysis has been experimentally tested 
by Miller and Murray (15). One group of rats learned an avoidance habit 
with a strong electric shock and were tested without shock so that they 
were’ motivated only by the learned drive of fear. Another group of rats 
were trained with a weaker shock and tested with shock so that they were 
motivated by the primary drive of pain. (The difference in the strengths of 
the training shocks was introduced only to keep the test responses of the 
two groups at the same general level.) When tested in the original learning 
situation, the first group pulled harder than the second; when tested for 
stimulus generalization in a different situation, the second pulled harder 
than the first. This confirms the deduction that a response motivated by 
a learned drive should be weakened more by stimulus generalization than 
one motivated by a primary drive. It provides a possible link between this 
model of conflict behavior and Miller’s (13) theory of learnable drives and 
rewards, 
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Some Antecedents of Aggression and 
Effects of Frustration in Doll Play ° 


ELEANOR HOLLENBERG CHASDI AND 
MARGARET SPERRY LAWRENCE 


THE FANTASIES expressed in doll play by young children are presumably 
the products of the same motivations and life history experiences that 
determine interpersonal behavior in real life. The special character of the 
doll play situation provides for different weightings of the drives and other 
antecedents, to be sure, and therefore the actual content of the play is in 
some ways quite different from the content of real life activity. But it must 
be assumed that fantasy activity is a product of the same basic psychologic 
processes that govern all other behavior. In order to understand fantasy 
performances, then, one must discover the particular antecedent conditions 
or factors that are associated with particular forms of fantasy. 

The present study was designed to test a set of theoretically coherent 
hypotheses which deal with the antecedents of the frequency and intensity 
of doll play aggression. These latter variables were measured in terms of 
behavior units occurring during four fifteen-minute doll play sessions. The 
antecedent variables investigated were frustration, punishment of aggres- 
sion, and permissiveness toward aggression. The first section of this paper 
will examine the effects of frustration in the home, as rated on the basis of 
mother interviews. The second part will examine the effects of both home 
punishment and punishment experimentally induced during the doll play 
itself. In the third section, the cumulative influence of experimental per- 
missiveness will be investigated. 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher, Grune & Stratton, Inc., 
ftom Dr. Werner Wolff (Ed.), Personality, 1951, 1, 32-43. 
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THE EXPERIMENT 


Fifty-three children, between the ages of three and six years, enrolled in 
the State University of Iowa preschool, were the subjects of this study. 
Each child participated in four fifteen-minute doll play sessions separated 
by two to five days. The doll play equipment consisted of a roofless, one 
story, six room house, realistically furnished (3), and a standard family of 
dolls—mother, father, boy, girl, and baby (5). At the start of each session 
the child and a female experimenter, with whom he was acquainted, exam- 
ined and identified the dolls and rooms. The child was then asked to invent 
a story about the family of dolls who lived in the house and was assured 
that he could make them do anything he wanted them to do. An observer 
concealed behind a one-way screen kept a record of the child’s doll play 
activity with respect to the type, the agent, and the object of each response 
which was made. 

This study is a combination of two experiments, each conducted by a 
different experimenter. The first was a comparison of the effects of experi- 
mentally induced punishment and permissiveness. Twenty-three children 
were used, divided into two sub-groups; they will be referred to respectively 
as the Experimentally Punished group (five girls, six boys) and the Control 
group (five girls, seven boys). For the former group, the punishment, 
which was introduced in the second session only, consisted of verbal dis- 
approval of each aggressive response. For example, if the child kicked the 
baby doll, the experimenter said, “No, John, don’t you know that nice boys 
shouldn’t do a thing like that?” The other three sessions for this group 
were characterized by high permissiveness, as described by Pintler (4). For 
the Control group, all four sessions were conducted under conditions of 
high permissiveness. 

The second experiment utilized thirty children, in four sessions which, 
like those of the Control group in the above experiment, were permissive. 
For each of these children, two measures of home experiences were avail- 
able. These were frustration and punishment for aggression. They were 
obtained in the form of ratings made from intensive interviews of the 
children’s mothers with respect to their child training practices. Ratings of 
degree of frustration were based on the number and kinds of restrictive 
rules, the lack of responsiveness to the child’s needs or requests, and the 
degree to which the mother forced the child to comply with her own 
motivations without regard to the child’s interests. Separate ratings, On 
ten-point scales, were made on six areas of child training: feeding during 
infancy, weaning, toileting, cleanliness, health and danger, and eating. 
These six sets of ratings were then converted to standard scores, and com- 
bined additively to provide a single measure of home frustration. 

Punishment for aggression is broadly defined as inducing pain or dis- 
comfort in the child when he acts in an aggressive or asocial manner. The 
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punishment ratings were based on interview reports of the frequency, inten- 
sity and duration of such responses as spanking, threatening, isolating, 
denying privileges and derogating. 

The reliability of these ratings of the interview records, as measured by 
the product-moment correlation between two independent raters, ranged 
from 0.57 to 0.70 on the six frustration scales. For the punishment scale, 
the correlation between two raters was 0.71. 

On the basis of the scores described above, these thirty children have 
been divided into sub-groups, during the course of data analysis, depending 


upon which antecedent home variable was being investigated. For example, 


when home frustration was the relevant factor, the fifteen children whose 


mothers were rated in the lower half of the frustration distribution, con- 


stituted the Low Frustration group, the fifteen children whose mothers 


were rated in the upper half of the distribution constituted the High 
Frustration group. The Low Punishment and High Punishment groups 
were similarly obtained. In the Jast section below, which deals with the 
effects of experimental permissiveness, the performances of all thirty 
children have been combined, and they are described as the Total group. 

obtained from the records of the 
Though these records also include all other 


types of response which occurred, such as dependency, nurturance and 


noninteractive behavior, aggression is singled out for study in this investi- 
gation. It was defined as any behavior resulting in injury, destruction, 
derogation or irritation of another. Two measures of aggression, frequency 
and intensity, were recorded. Intense aggression included physical punish- 
ment, physical injury and the destruction of equipment, in contrast, affenu- 
ated aggression included mischief, verbal aggression, and the inducing of 
discomfort. In order to eliminate the effects on the intensity measures of 
individual differences in frequency, intensity has been presented in per- 
centage form—Frequency of Intense Aggression/Total Frequency of Ag- 
gression. In both experiments the reliability of observer agreement for 


intense and total aggression ranged from 0.72 to 0.85. 


EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION ON AGGRESSION 


THE 
tration increases the strength 


The first hypothesis to be tested is that frus 
of drive and thus results in an increase of aggressive responses. 

It is assumed that interference with the attainment of a goal produces 
a heightened drive state, frustration-produced drive, which can be reduced 
by any response that removes the source of frustration. Furthermore, it 
is assumed that the strength of this frustration drive increases both with 
the frequency and degree of interference and with the strength of the 


response suffering ding upon the conditions of 


interference.(1) Depen 
learning, aggressive, dependent, withdrawing, or other responses (6) may 
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be instrumental in reducing the strength of the frustration-produced drive. 
Whichever class of responses is repeatedly rewarded will tend to become 
dominant and thus will be evoked in other frustrating situations. It is as- 
sumed that since our competitive culture rewards aggression as a response 
to interference by other persons, aggression becomes a dominant response 
to frustration. 

It should be pointed out that no assumption is made as to whether or 
not frustration itself produces an aggressive drive, but simply that frustra- 
tion increases the general drive level, thereby increasing the probability of 
the occurrence of aggressive responses. Although the relationship between 
the motivational effect of frustration and a specific acquired drive of 
aggression is a problem of importance, the present study is not designed 
to throw light on this matter. In other words, the present hypothesis is 
concerned simply with the relationship between frustration as an .ante- 
cedent condition and the occurrence of aggressive responses as a conse- 
quence. To particularize the general hypothesis for the present experimental 
data, children who are severely frustrated by their mothers at home will 
be more frequently and more intensely aggressive in doll play than children 
who are mildly frustrated. 

The results obtained are shown in Table 1, The differences between the 
high and low frustration groups are in the predicted direction but are not 


TABLE 1. Frustration and Aggression. Mean Frequency and Intensity of Aggressive 
Acts in the First Doll Play Session ° for Children Whose Mothers Were Rated in the 
Upper and Lower Halves of the Distribution on the Frustration Scale 
a 


MOTHER FRUSTRATION N MEAN FREQ. AGG. MEAN PER CENT 
3 ACTS INTENSE AGG. 
High 7 girls 12.3 57.0 
8 boys 
Low 8 girls 7.5 39.6 
7 boys 


* Session I scores are used to test the relationship between home variables and doll 
play aggression, because it is felt that permissiveness during the course of doll play 
sessions, which will be discussed in Section IV, differentially affects the high and low 
frustration and punishment groups. 


Statistically significant. Thus, the first hypothesis is not strongly confirmed. 
However, as will be shown in Section III, when the effects of punishment 


are controlled, the predicted differences are significant for the low punish- 
ment group. 


THE EFFECTS OF PUNISHMENT ON AGGRESSION 


The second hypothesis is that punishment of aggression (a) decreases 
the frequency and intensity of aggression in the situation in which punish- 
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ment occurs, and (b) increases the frequency and intensity in situations 
distinctly dissimilar to that in which the punishment occurred. 

Due to the conditions of social interaction and the process of socializa- 
tion, children are punished as well as rewarded for aggression. Therefore, 
stimulus situations which tend to evoke aggression simultaneously elicit the 
anticipation of punishment, i.e., aggression anxiety. This results in a con- 
flict between two incompatible tendencies—the tendency to express ag- 
gression, and the tendency to avoid expression of aggression. 

Following Miller (2), we assume that these tendencies summate alge- 
braically. Thus, if the tendency to express aggression remains constant, 
the probability that aggression will occur decreases as aggression anxiety 
increases. If aggression anxiety becomes greater than the tendency to ex- 
press aggression, it is probable that aggression will be inhibited. 


20 


Frequency of Aggression 


| i m Vv 


Sessions 


Fic. 1. Mean frequency of aggression for Experimentally Punished group (N = 12) 
and Control group (N = 11) in four doll play sessions. Experimentally induced pun- 
ishment was introduced in the Punishment group during session II only. 


The application of this principle to the present data requires that chil- 
dren who are experimentally punished for aggression in the doll play 
situation should (1) express less doll play aggression after being punished 
than before being punished, and (2) should express less aggression than 
a control group which has not been punished. 
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Figure 1 shows that for the Experimentally Punished group, the means i 
are in the predicted order. That is, the mean of session III, after punish- 
ment, is lower than the mean of session I, before punishment, though this 
difference is not statistically significant. 

It is interesting to note that although there is no decrease in aggression 
between the first session and the second session, in which punishment — 
occurred, aggression decreases markedly in the third session. The difference 
between the means of sessions II and III is significant at approximately 
the 5 per cent level of confidence (obtained t= 2.1). It appears that the — 
first session permissiveness increases the probability of occurrence of ag- 
gression, and it may therefore be assumed that the Experimentally Punished 
group has, like the Control group, a higher tendency to aggression at the 
beginning of the second session. The introduction of punishment, however, 
increases aggression anxiety and thus holds the actual expression during 
that full session to the same average level as occurred in the first session. 
The second session punishment then has the effect of increasing aggression 
anxiety and reducing the expression of aggression in session III even 
further. 3 

The Control group, however, which has been permitted to be aggressive 
throughout, is significantly more aggressive on session II than the Punished 
group. This difference is well beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence 
(obtained t = 4.2). 

In the fourth session, the aggression of the punished group rises again. 
This is consistent with a session to session increase in aggression resulting — 
from a decrease in aggression anxiety due to the reinstatement of permis- 
siveness. This process will be discussed more fully in the section dealing — 
with the third hypothesis. 

Figure 2 shows that punishment affects the intensity of aggression in the — 
same way as it affects the frequency of aggression. The only statistically 
reliable difference is found in session III, where the aggression of the 
punished group is significantly less intense than that of the Control group 
(obtained t= 2.1). , 

The above results support the first part of the second hypothesis, that À 
punishment of aggression decreases the frequency and intensity of aggres- — 
sion in the situation in which punishment occurs. | 

The second part of the second hypothesis, namely, that punishment for ~ 
aggression increases aggression in situations distinctly dissimilar to that 
in which the punishment occurred, involves the postulates of (1) stimulus y 
generalization of conflicting response tendencies, and (2) conflict-produced N 
drive. ` 
(1) Stimulus Generalization of Conflicting Response Tendencies. Mil- 
ler (2) presents evidence that both approach and avoidance responses 
generalize with decreasing strength along a dimension of stimulus similarity 
from the point at which they are established. The generalization of avoid- 
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ance responses, however, has a steeper slope than the generalization of 
approach responses, i.e., the former generalize to a narrower range of 
similar situations. We are assuming that the tendencies to express aggres- 
sion and aggression anxiety follow the same principles as the approach 
and avoidance responses of Miller's study. Thus even though a child may 
be so severely punished that he will not express aggression in the punishing 
situation, it follows from this assumption of differential generalization of 
aggression and aggression anxiety that he will express aggression in a 
situation distinctly dissimilar from that in which he was punished. 

In order to relate this paradigm to the conditions of this study, it 
should be made explicit that our dimension of similarity ranges from the 
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Fic. 2. Mean per cent of intense aggression in Experimentally Punished group and 
Control group in four doll play sessions. 


real life home, which is considered as the original point of reinforcement 
for both aggression and aggression anxiety, to the doll family home. Be- 
cause most of the socialization, and the punishment it incurs, is induced 
by the mother in the home, and because the conditions of permissive doll 
play have none of these punishing characteristics, it is assumed that these 
points on the similarity dimension are widely separated, and thus are suf- 
ficiently dissimilar to permit the dissipation of generalized aggression 
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anxiety. It follows from Miller’s formulation that children who are 
punished for aggression by their mothers will be most inhibited at home, 
but will be able to express their aggression in situations very dissimilar 
to home, as, for example, in permissive doll play. 

(2) Conflict-Produced Drive. Whereas Miller specifies where on a 
stimulus dimension a response will occur, Whiting’s hypothesis of conflict- 
produced drive further specifies how strongly it will occur at a given 
point (7). In his statement of this principle, he postulates that a state of 
conflict, i.e., the simultaneous evocation of two incompatible response 
tendencies, increases the drive level, thereby increasing the frequency and 
intensity of the occurring responses. The strength of this drive varies posi- 
tively with the product of the two tendencies. Thus, if the tendency to 
express aggression is constant, the strength of the conflict-produced drive 
will increase with an increase in anxiety. 

It should be pointed out that the above formulation is similar to the 
assumption, discussed earlier, that frustration produces drive. In a conflict 
situation, before the conflict is resolved, the tendency to perform either 
the approach or avoidance response is believed to be interfered with by 
the presence of the other. Since frustration was defined as any interference 
with goal-directed activity, and the interference of competing responses is 
a class of frustrating events, therefore it too should produce drive. 


TABLE 2. Punishment and Aggression. Mean Frequency and Intensity of Aggres- 
sive Acts in the First Doll Play Session for Children Whose Mothers Were Rated in 
the Upper and Lower Halves of the Distribution on the Punishment Scale 


MOTHER PUNISHMENT N MEAN FREQ. AGG. MEAN PER CENT 


ACT INTENSE AGG. 
High 7 girls 13.5 55.4 
8 boys 
Low 8 girls 6.9 41.2 
7 boys 


In summary, stimulus generalization specifies the situations in which a 
response is most likely to occur. Conflict-produced drive specifies that in 
those situations the occurring response will be stronger if a competing 
ee ee Thus, the specific hypothesis to be tested is that 
children who are highly punished for aggression at home will be more 
frequently and intensely aggressive in doll play than children who are 
mildly punished. 

The relevant data are presented in Table 2, and support the hypothesis. 
The difference between the frequency means approaches the 5 per cent 
level of confidence (obtained £ = 1.9). The difference between the means 


of intensity, although it is in the predicted direction, is not statistically 
significant. 
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Tables 1 and 2 demonstrate that there is a tendency for both home 
punishment and home frustration to increase aggression. One might suspect 
that these measures are correlated; i.e., that highly punishing mothers are 
also highly frustrating. This is not the case. The product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient is .17 and not statistically significant. 


THE COMBINED EFFECTS OF FRUSTRATION 
AND PUNISHMENT 


Since punishment and frustration are relevant variables with respect to 
aggression, more revealing relationships can be shown if both these factors 
are taken into account simultaneously, rather than singly. The 30 children 
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Antecedent Home Variables 


Fic. 3. Mean frequency of aggression during session I in four sub-groups divided 
with reference to low and high experiences of frustration and punishment at home. 


were divided, therefore, into four groups: (1) low frustration-low punish- 
ment (N = three boys, five girls); (2) low frustration-high punishment 
(N = four boys, three girls); (3) high frustration-low punishment (N = 
four boys, three girls); (4) high frustration-high punishment (N = four 
boys, four girls). For example, the child whose mother was in the lower 
haif of the frustration distribution and the lower half of the punishment 
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distribution was placed in group 1; the child whose mother was in the 
upper half of the frustration distribution and lower half of the punishment 
distribution was placed in group 3; etc. From the first two hypotheses it 
follows that the high frustration-high punishment group should be the 
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Fic. 4. Mean per cent of intense aggression during session I in four sub-groups 
divided with reference to low and high experiences of frustration and punishment 
at home. 


most aggressive in doll play, and that the low frustration-low punishment 
group should be the least aggressive, and the high-low and low-high 
groups should fall between these two extremes. The theory is not precise 
enough to predict the order of the two intermediate groups. It can be seen 
from Figures 3 and 4 that the low frustration-low punishment group is the 
least aggressive, the high frustration-high punishment group the most ag- 
gressive, and the high-low groups fall in between. In Figure 3, the differ- 
ence in frequency between the high frustration-high punishment group and 
the low frustration-low punishment group is the greatest, but due to the 
extreme variability within the former group, this difference is not statisti- 
cally significant. However, for the low frustration groups, the obtained t 
for the difference between low and high punishment is 2.1. For the low 
punishment group, the obtained t for the difference between low and high 
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frustration is 2.2. Both these differences are significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. In Figure 4 none of the differences in intensity between 
the groups are significant, although the trends are in the predicted order. 


THE EFFECT OF PERMISSIVENESS ON AGGRESSION 


We now come to the third hypothesis, that permissiveness with respect 
to aggression reduces the anticipation of punishment and/or increases the 
anticipation of reward for aggression, and thus results in an increase of 
aggression. 

This hypothesis stems from previous discussions of reward and punish- 
ment. The only problem which arises here is whether permissiveness in- 
creases the anticipation of reward, decreases the anticipation of punishment, 
or both. If, for these subjects and conditions, a precise formulation of 
the slopes of generalization of reward and punishment were known, it 
might be possible, on the basis of the rate of increase of aggression, to 
choose among these possibilities. However, since the potential effects of 
these alternatives are in the same direction—that is, an increase in aggres- 


Tape 3. Permissiveness and Aggression. Mean Frequency and Intensity of 
Aggression for Four Doll Play Sessions 


t bet. I 

GROUP I I il TV = and IV 
Frequency Control (N = Ferries 6.9 12.3 15.6 16.2 3.1 
Total (N=30)......-- 10.2 17.3 21.3 21.9 2.8 
Intensity Control (N = 11)....---- 22.5 45.0 51.3 54.2 5.4 
Total (N=30).....--- 48.3 49.5 63.5 74.3 3.7 


sion—any choice among them is, for the purposes of this paper, simply 
a matter of preference. In any case, the expectation is that under conditions 
of permissive doll play there will be a progressive increase in the frequency 
and intensity of aggression from the first to the fourth session. 

The results are presented in Table 3. These data clearly support the 
hypothesis. All differences between the means of sessions I and IV are 
significant at or beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study, which is based on two experiments, deals with the effects 
of home frustration, home and experimental punishment, and experimental 
permissiveness on the frequency and intensity of aggressive doll play be- 
havior of fifty-three nursery school children. 

In one experiment, thirty children participated in four doll play sessions 
under permissive conditions. For these children, measures of frustration 
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and punishment in the home, based on mother interviews, were available. 

In the other experiment, twelve children were experimentally punished 
for aggressive behavior in the second of four doll play sessions. For the 
remaining eleven children, who served as a control for the punished group, 
all four sessions were conducted under permissive conditions. 

The results can be summarized as follows: 

1. Children who are severely frustrated by their mothers at home tend 
to be more aggressive in doll play than children who are mildly frustrated. 
When the effects of home punishment are taken into account, this relation- 
ship shows up more clearly. 

2. Children who are highly punished for aggression at home tend to 
be more aggressive in doll play than children who are mildly punished. 

3. Children who are experimentally punished for doll play aggression 
are significantly less aggressive in doll play than nonpunished children. 

4. Under conditions of permissive doll play, there is a significant in- 
crease in aggression from the first to the last session. 

The above findings have been discussed within a theoretic framework 
which utilizes the constructs and assumptions of frustration-produced drive, 
conflict-produced drive, stimulus generalization, and reduction of anxiety. 
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The Influence of Valence on Substitution * 


MARY HENLE 


IN A PREVIOUS PAPER (3) experiments on the influence of valence on 
substitution were reported. Evidence will now be presented which permits 
a further analysis of this influence, and which further clarifies the relation 
between valence and other determinants of substitution. 

The problem of substitution arises when an individual is denied some 
satisfaction: can some other satisfaction be substituted for the original one, 
so that it will take the place of the original, and the individual will no 
longer seek the satisfaction which was denied him? The problem may be 
translated into an experimental one by presenting a task to a subject, 
interrupting it before completion, and introducing as a substitute for the 
unfinished task another task which the subject is permitted to complete. 
The substitute value of this completed task for the interrupted one must 
then be determined. 

Experimental investigations of substitution have taken their departure 
from Lewin’s theoretical formulation of the problem (4, 5). Lewin assumes 
that when a subject is given a task to perform in an experimental situation 
there is aroused in him an intention (“quasi-need”) to complete it. Cor- 
responding to the intention, a system under tension is set up which initiates 
activity directed to the satisfaction of the need—thus to the completion 
of the task. Completion of the task releases the tension of the system 
corresponding to it. If, however, the subject is unable to complete the 
task, the system in question remains under tension. The residual tension 
of such a system may manifest itself in a variety of ways, one of which 


® Reprinted by permission of the author and publisher from the Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1944, 17, 11-19. 
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has been found by Ovsiankina (7) to be a tendency of the subject to re- 
sume the unfinished task. A tendency to resume an unfinished task may, 
therefore, be regarded as a criterion of the existence of a system under 
tension. 

` In an experiment on substitution, a second task is offered to the subject 
in place of the interrupted one. Completion of it may not only release the 
tension corresponding to this task itself; it may also release the tension 
of the need to complete the original unfinished task. Then the second task 
is said to have substitute value for the first. In such a case the individual 
will no longer show a tendency to resume the unfinished task since the 
system corresponding to it is no longer under tension, and the dynamic 
basis for resumption has thus been removed. Therefore non-resumption of 
the interrupted task becomes the behavioral criterion of the substitute 
value of the substituted task for the interrupted one. If the interrupted task 
fails to be resumed in a statistically significant percentage of cases after 
completion of the substituted task, and if conditions of the experiment are 
such that it would be resumed on the whole in the absence of the substitute, 
the latter will be said to have substitute value for the interrupted task.* 

In the investigation cited above, the writer found that the higher the 
valence of the tasks employed (that is, the greater their attractiveness or 
interest for the subject), the less the possibility of substitution of one for 
another. A task of medium valence was found to have substitute value for 
a similar interrupted one in a significantly high percentage of cases, whereas 
under otherwise like conditions, substitution could not be demonstrated 
when tasks of high valence were used. 

In these experiments, the two tasks of the experimental series, the 
interrupted and the substituted task, were chosen to be similar to each 
other. This procedure was followed because similarity has been shown to 
be a condition of substitution: it has been found that a task will have 
substitute value for an interrupted one similar to it, but not, other things 
being equal, for a dissimilar task (6). The present experiments continue 
the investigation of the effect of valence on substitute value in series of 
dissimilar tasks. They were performed to determine whether, by proper 
manipulation of valences, substitution of dissimilar tasks could be demon- 
strated, 

A finding of Lissner’s suggests the possibility of demonstrating substitu- 
tion with dissimilar tasks. In investigating the influence of difficulty on 
substitute value, Lissner found that an interrupted task followed by a 
completed task dissimilar to it, but of the same level of difficulty, was 

1 Further discussion of this criterion of substitute value, and particularly of the 


necessity of employing a statistical criterion at the present stage of our knowledge of 
substitution, is to be found in the writer's earlier paper on substitution (3, p. 48 ff.). 
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resumed less frequently than an interrupted task for which no substitute 
at all was offered.2 On the other hand, an interrupted task followed by a 
dissimilar task which was easier than itself was resumed in approximately 
the same percentage of cases as an interrupted task for which no substitute 
of any kind was offered. This finding suggests that, by the proper manipu- 
lation of relations of difficulty, substitution of dissimilar tasks might be 
demonstrated conclusively. In connection with the present problem, it 
raises the question of whether relations of valences within an experimental 
series might not also be manipulated so as to make possible the substitu- 
tion of dissimilar tasks. The experiments now to be reported were per- 
formed to answer this question. 


PROCEDURE 


The subject (S) sat facing the experimenter (E) at a table on which 
were displayed the experimental tasks. After some preliminary conversa- 
tion to establish rapport with S, E started the experiment by explaining to S 
the requirements of each of the tasks. Five or six of the following tasks 
were used: jigsaw puzzle, pencil maze, anagrams, letter cancellation, mo- 
saic, city naming, card sorting, modelling from plasticine. When S under- 
stood each of the tasks, E went on to determine their relative valences with 
the following words: “Now here’s what I'd like to know about these tasks. 
If you had your choice of all of them, which one would you most like to 
do?” If necessary, the question was repeated, but no additional explana- 
tions were given. When S had made his choice, he was asked in turn for 
his second, third, fourth, and fifth choices. The order of preferences so 
obtained was taken as the rank order of valences of the tasks for the 
particular subject. _ 

The valences of the tasks determined which ones were to be used with 
each S. Thus valence was held constant in each experiment, although the 
specific tasks used varied from subject to subject. For purposes of the 
present experiment the variation in the tasks used was of no importance; 
previous investigation has shown that with tasks of the kind employed here 
(all “Endhandlungen” or tasks with definite goals; cf. 9), the particular 
tasks used make no difference for the occurrence of substitution if only 
their difficulty and their valence are controlled (3). 

2The difference approaches statistical significance, as tested by the x? criterion 
(corrected by Yates’s correction). This result requires confirmation, however, in view 
of Ovsiankina’s finding that unfinished tasks followed by dissimilar completed ones 
are resumed in a very high percentage of cases. Although Ovsiankina did not specifi- 
cally investigate the effect of the difficulty of the completed task on the frequency of 
resumption of the incomplete task, there is no indication in her paper of any con- 
sistent difference in the difficulty of the two tasks. Yet, if Lissner’s finding is correct, 
we must assume that the completed task in Ovsiankina’s series was almost always 
easier than the interrupted one. 
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E selected the task of appropriate valence and presented it to S with 
the words: “I’m working on a couple of these now, so I’ve already picked 
out the ones I want you to do.” S was ordinarily allowed to work on his 
task until he was well along with it.* At a point when he was judged to 
be involved in the task, E interrupted by presenting another task and say- 
ing: “Will you do this one now please.” When S had completed this sub- 
stituted task, E said that this was the last task. She said she had some 
questions to ask S, but first had to complete the notes she had been taking 
during the experiment. She started writing, thus leaving S an unoccupied 
period in which to resume the interrupted task if he desired. Other tasks 
were also present with which $ could occupy himself if he did not resume 
the interrupted task. At least two minutes were allowed for resumption. 
If at the end of one minute S had not resumed the incomplete task, £ said: 
“Pll be a minute or two, so just do anything you like while I’m writing.” 
This remark frequently had the effect of causing a subject to resume a task 
which he had wanted to resume, but failed to do because he thought £ did 
not want him to. After the two minutes allowed for resumption E asked 
questions to supplement information obtained from observation of S’s 
behavior about any possible tendency to resumption on S’s part. In most 
cases, S was also asked to indicate again his preferences among the experi- 
mental tasks. In this way any cases could be eliminated in which changes 
of valence had occurred, so that the conditions of the experiment were no 
longer fulfilled. 

Three categories were employed in scoring the records: resumption, 
tendency to resumption, and non-resumption. A subject was said to show 
resumption of the unfinished task if he returned to it and carried on the 
work in the direction of the original goal. If he did something about the 
unfinished task, but without a view to reaching the original goal, or if he 
reported that he had wanted to resume the task, but did not actually resume 
it, the subject was said to show a tendency to resumption. The category of 
non-resumption was reserved for cases in which no resumption or tendency 
to resumption could be detected. 

The z ? criterion was used to determine the significance of differences. 
In the statistical treatment of results the categories of resumption and 
tendency to resumption were grouped together since they appeared psycho- 
logically to belong together. For it is likely that in a perfectly free experi- 
mental situation in which the subject was guided solely by his own wishes 
with respect to resumption, the difference between resumption and tend- 
ency to resumption would tend to disappear, and the tendency to resump- 
tion would more frequently be expressed in outright resumption. 


3 Occasionally it was necessary to interrupt $ earlier in the work to prevent him 
from reaching a sub-goal through the completion of some clearly defined part of the 
task. That such part completions may have substitute value for the task as a whole 
has been shown by Ovsiankina (7). 
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Fifty college undergraduates served as subjects in the experiments re- 
ported here. Each subject was used in one experiment only. Statistical 
comparisons of the results of these experiments with those reported in the 
previous paper (3) will be made, since the two series of experiments were 
performed under like conditions. 


RESULTS 


In Experiment I the first task presented to $ was one of middle valence 
(S's third choice). This task was interrupted and was followed by the task 
of highest valence (S's first choice). Results of this experiment are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Resumption plus tendency to resumption occurred in 
41 per cent of the cases, non-resumption in 59 per cent. 


Taste 1. Resumption (R), Tendency to Resumption (TR), and Non-Resumption 
(NR) Obtained in Experiment I in Which the Task of Highest Valence Was Offered 
in Place of the Interrupted Task of Middle Valence 
SS ee 


N Yo 
R 3 18 
TR 4 24 
R+T7R 7 41 
NR 10 59 
Total 17 100 


These results are to be compared with those of experiments previously 
reported (3, p. 59) in which a task was interrupted, and no substitute was 
offered in its place. In these experiments non-resumption occurred respec- 
tively in 5 per cent and 8 per cent of the cases, as compared with 59 
per cent in the present experiment. The differences are statistically signifi- 
cant, with P-coefficients below .01 in both cases. On the other hand, the 
results of Experiment I show good agreement with those of an earlier 
experiment (3, p. 60) in which substitution was demonstrated.* These 
statistical comparisons indicate, then, that in Experiment I the completed 
task had substitute value for the unfinished one in a statistically significant 
percentage of cases. 

This result is confirmed by the results of five S’s which could not be 
included in Table 1 because changes in the valence of the tasks occurred 
during the course of the experiment. For these S’s a task of lower valence 
was interrupted and followed by one of higher valence (though the in- 
tended sequence of middle and highest valence was not produced). Of 
these five S’s, three failed to resume the interrupted task. When the results 
of these S’s are combined with those of the S’s of Experiment I, resumption 


4 In this experiment, resumption plus tendency to resumption occurred in 52 per 
cent of the cases, non-resumption in 48 per cent. 
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plus tendency to resumption still occurred in 41 per cent of the cases, non- 
resumption in 59 per cent. 

Previous experiments (6), as stated above, have established similarity 
as a condition of substitution. The present results show, however, that when 
the valences of tasks are properly manipulated, substitution can also be 
demonstrated with dissimilar tasks. The meaning of this finding for a theory 
of the conditions of substitution will be discussed below. 

Experiment II was performed to investigate further the effects of vary- 
ing relations of valences within an experimental series. In Experiment II 
the valence relations of Experiment I were reversed. The task of highest 
valence (S's first choice) was first presented. This task was interrupted, 
and was followed by the task of middle valence (S’s third choice out of 
five tasks or his third or fourth choice when six experimental tasks were 
used), which S was allowed to carry to completion. Table 2 contains the 
results of Experiment II. Resumption plus tendency to resumption oc- 
curred in 81 per cent of the cases, non-resumption in only 19 per cent. 
These results are significantly different from those of Experiment I. 


Taste 2. Results of Experiment Il: Task of Highest Valence Interrupted and 
Followed by Completed Task of Middle Valence 


N Yo 
R 7 33 
TR 10 48 
R+TR 17 81 
NR 4 19 
Total 21 100 


Substitution has not been demonstrated in Experiment II. This is shown 
by the fact that the results of this experiment show good and excellent 
agreement respectively with previous experiments in which no substitute 
was offered, and only poor agreement with the previous experiment where 
substitution was demonstrated. 

These results are confirmed by those of seven S’s for whom valence 
changes occurred. For them the experiment consisted in an interrupted 
task of higher valence followed by a completed one of lower valence (but 
not highest followed by middle valence, as intended). Of these S’s only 
two failed to resume the interrupted task. When these results are combined 
with those of Experiment II, the results are essentially unchanged. Thus 
the percentage of resumption plus tendency to resumption is 79, while 
non-resumption occurred in 21 per cent of the cases. 

Taken together, the results of Experiments I and II are in agreement 
with the previous finding that the higher the valence of the interrupted 
task, the less is the likelihood that another task will have substitute value 
for it. They show further that when dissimilar tasks are used, a substituted 
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task will have substitute value for an interrupted one of lower valence than 
itself, but not for one whose valence is higher. This second generalization 
may hold within limits set by the first, and it may break down when 
valences are very high. 

It will be noted that the findings for valence as a condition of substitute 
value are similar to those for difficulty, Lissner has found that in series of 
similar tasks, the greater the difficulty of the substituted task, the higher 
its substitute value. In the case of dissimilar tasks, Lissner’s findings suggest 
that a substituted task will have substitute value for an interrupted task 
of equal or lower difficulty, but not for one of greater difficulty. 

It might be objected that what is important for substitute value is not 
the relation of the two valences, as suggested here, but rather the valence 
of the interrupted task alone. Thus it might be that when this task is of 
middle valence, substitution will occur, whereas when it is of high valence 
substitution will not appear regardless of the valence of the substituted 
task. There are several reasons for discarding this interpretation. In the 
first place, substitution is not easily demonstrated with dissimilar tasks. 
Besides, we are dealing here with relative valences of tasks only; the abso- 
lute valences are unknown. What is held constant from subject to subject 
is not the absolute valence of the tasks employed, but rather the relation 
of valences. Furthermore, the results of S’s for whom valence changes 
occurred suggest that the important thing is the relation of valences. Those 
results confirmed the findings of the main experiments when the relations 
of valences of the experimental tasks were the same as in the main experi- 
ments, even though the interrupted tasks did not possess the same (rela- 
tive) valence as those in Experiments I and II. Further experiments of 
this kind, in which valences other than the middle and highest valences 
are employed, would settle the point. 


DISCUSSION 


How can we explain the occurrence of substitution with the dissimilar 
tasks of Experiment I? Similarity has been shown to be a condition of 
substitution only to the extent to which it is a condition of pair formation 
between tension systems corresponding to the two tasks of the experimental 
series (3). Other conditions favoring such pair formation are also condi- 
tions of substitution. Thus the important condition of substitution appears 
to be not similarity per se, but rather pair formation (or specific communi- 
cation) of tension systems. It may, then, be that such communication of 
tension systems exists in Experiment I, even though the tasks are to all 
appearances dissimilar. 

It is apparent that the intentions to complete the particular experimental 
tasks are not the only needs (or quasi-needs) operating in the experi- 
mental situation. Other more inclusive needs are also called into play: 
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for example, a desire to do well in the experiment, as well as the still 
more inclusive need for superiority; a desire to do tasks that are “fun,” 
or a more comprehensive need for construction, etc. It may be, then, that 
the completed task in Experiment I releases the tension corresponding to 
the interrupted task by releasing the tension of a superordinate need. Such 
an interpretation could be applied not only to the present results, but also 
to Lissner’s findings on difficulty as a condition of substitute value. 

If this interpretation is correct, it might be possible to use the method 
of substitution to investigate certain aspects of the organization of needs 
within the personality. 

More specifically, it may be that Experiment I employs tasks which are 
psychologically similar with respect to some superordinate goal to which 
both are means, in spite of their objective dissimilarity. It is clear that 
similarity cannot be defined in terms of piecemeal identity of parts (2); 
and it is equally clear that the aroused needs of the individual have a part 
in determining what similarities exist for him. For example, a building 
block will be more similar to a missile than to other construction materials 
when the child’s need for aggression is aroused. Systematic experiments 
on the réle of needs in defining similarities need to be done. With respect 
to the present problem, if the tasks employed here may be considered 
similar with respect to some larger goal, then the law of similarity as a 
condition of substitution need not be modified in the light of these results. 

In any case, the problem which is raised by the results of the present 
experiments is that of determining how large a unit is necessary to describe 
adequately the behavior of the subjects in the experimental situation. It 
is suggested that here the relevant segment of behavior does not consist 
simply of activity directed to satisfy a quasi-need to complete a particular 
task, but must be thought of as activity directed to a more inclusive goal. 
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An Interpersonal Experiment on 
Reactions to Authority ` 


JEANNE BLOCK AND JACK BLOCK 


—— 


INTRODUCTION 


As ONE Focuses upon the interpersonal aspects of a formal experimental 
situation, it becomes apparent that the situation is almost invariably 
structured by the (middle-class) subject in terms of a dominance-submis- 
sion frame of reference. To the subject, the experimenter apparently 
represents an authority figure and, indeed, the experimenter is vested 
with the trappings and circumstance of authority. He is usually older than 
the subject, he explains the situation, he gives instructions and he tends 
to remain aloof in order to preserve a standardized situation. The subject 
performs while the experimenter observes and records the subject’s be- 
havior. In this setting, it is not surprising that suggestions from the experi- 
menter tend to be viewed as stemming from a person in authority. 

The present experiment was designed to test the hypothesis that the 
response of a subject to a “standard” suggestion of the experimenter is 
indicative of his more generalized reactions to authority, particularly when 
this suggestion is at variance with the subject’s preferences of the moment. 
Evidence for this assertion will be presented primarily in the form of 
relationships between other personality measures and performance in the 
“authority” situation. It is to be noted that the interpersonal effects of the 
experimenter—rather than being considered as an unfortunate, confound- 
ing factor—are here made the focus of attention. 


* Reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher from Human Relations, 


1952, 5, 91-98. 
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METHOD 


Subjects: Fifty-four male students at Stanford University participated 
in this experiment as part of a larger research program in which they were 
involved. The sample was relatively homogeneous with respect to age, 
intelligence and socio-economic status. 

Equipment. The apparatus utilized is known as a “spool-packing box” 
and consists of a 12” by 20” box with a sliding, false-bottomed tray over 
one-third of its top. In operation, the tray is systematically filled with spools 
taken from a larger pile of spools in the bottom of the box. Upon sliding 
the tray to the side, the spools drop through to the bottom whereupon the 
tray is then in position to be filled again. The experimental instructions 
will further clarify the procedure. 

Establishing the experimental conditions. In an experiment such as the 
present one, the crucial factor is the construction of an interpersonal situa- 
tion whose psychological properties are in accord with the requirements 
for testing the hypothesis. The procedure to be described, while essentially 
simple, was the product of much thought and stemmed from a methodo- 
logical dissatisfaction with the traditional Lewinian satiation procedure 
(cf. reference 3 for details). 

Subjects were seen individually. In introducing the subject to the spool- 
packing box, the experimenter gave the following instructions: 

“Im going to fill the tray with spools. Now I slide the tray over, the 
spools fall through and it’s ready to be filled up again. Now, you fill the 
tray. When you don’t want to do any more, you may stop.” 

It is to be emphasized that the instructions allowed the subject the 
prerogative of ceasing at any time the rather pointless task assigned to 
him. Without further word from the experimenter, the subject was then 
allowed to “pack spools” until he specifically expressed his desire to dis- 
continue the task. At this point of psychological satiation, the experimental 
situation was converted into one having definite authoritarian overtones 
for the subject. 

When the subject indicated his satiation with the spool-packing box, he 
was asked by the experimenter the standard question, “Don’t you want 
to do some more?” 

This question was designed to provoke a conflict situation. Psychological 
satiation had occurred. However, the operationally expressed need or de- 
sire of the subject to discontinue the task was now opposed by an obvious 
pressure from the experimenter to continue. 

Let us explore the psychological situation as probably perceived at this 
moment by the subject: “What does he (i.e. the experimenter) mean by 
that question? Of course, I don’t want to do any more; I’ve just told him 
so. He said I could stop when I wanted to. Does he now want me to do 
more? Is he telling me to do more? What does he want?” 
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The confusion manifested by this hypothetical subject is reality-oriented 
since the experimenter’s question did indeed conflict with the previous 
structuring statement, “You can stop when you don’t want to do any 
more.” This inconsistency of the experimenter increased the ambiguity 
of the situation for the subject and thus enhanced his conflict of wanting 
to stop, yet feeling pressured to continue. 

Topologically, the situation at this crucial point of the experiment al- 
lowed for resolution of the conflict in one of three basic ways, depending 
upon the subjects supposedly characteristic reaction to the opposing 
authority figure. 

1. The subject could deny his desire to stop and resume the spool- 

packing activity. 

2. The need to discontinue the task could dominate and be directly 

expressed counter to the pressure of the experimenter. 

3. The subject could attempt to amplify his understanding of the situa- 

tion by trying to get the experimenter to clarify the situation. 

The precise experimental procedure varied somewhat depending upon 
the subject’s choice of response to the conflict situation. The alternative 
procedural possibilities are described: 

1. The experimental protocol of a subject who does not accept the 
suggestion to continue: 

Subject indicates satiation. 

Experimenter: “Don’t you want to do some more?” 

Subject: “No.” 

Experimenter: “You really want to stop now?” 

Subject: “Yes.” 

The experiment was then considered concluded. 

2. The experimental protocol of a subject submitting to the pressures 
from the experimenter: 

Subject indicates satiation. 

Experimenter: “Don’t you want to do some more?” 

Subject: “Well... (pause) .. . All right.” 

Subject resumes spool-packing. When he again stops— 

Experimenter: “Don’t you want to do some more?” 

Subject: “No.” 

Experimenter: “You really want to stop now?” 

Subject: “Yes.” 

The experiment was then terminated. 

3. In some instances, the subject responded to the experimenter’s im- 
plicit command with an indefinite answer or an appeal for structure, ¢.8- 
“Pll do more if you want me to.” In such cases, the question, “Don’t 
you want to do some more?” was repeated. If he did not resume spool- 
packing, the experiment was concluded. 

It is to be emphasized that the only verbalization of the experimenter 
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was limited to the two questions, “Don’t you want to do more?” and 
“You really want to stop now?” Every attempt was made to maintain 
standardized, yet natural, inflection and expression for all subjects. 

The scoring of the S’s behavior was basically dichotomous. Those 
subjects continuing the spool-packing were considered to have “submitted” 
to an authority. Those subjects not resuming the task were considered to 
have “stood up” to an authority. Categorization of behavior at the crucial 
choice-point was both objective and simple. 


OTHER PERSONALITY MEASURES 


The subject sample providing our data on reactions to authority had 
previously been evaluated with respect to a number of personality dimen- 
sions. These included the variable of ego-control (3), ethnocentrism (1) 
and the need to structure (2). Predictions were made as to the relation- 
ships to be expected between authority reactions and the other personality 
measures. 

Ego-control has been defined as representing the individual's character- 
istic means of handling both his internal need-tensions and the demands 
imposed upon him by the external world (3). As convenient reference 
points on the continuum, three kinds of ego-control systems may be 
posited. These are the Over-controllers, the Appropriate-controllers and 
the Under-controllers. Briefly described, Over-controllers bind their ten- 
sions excessively. Their various needs tend toward constrained and in- 
direct means of expression. Under-controllers do not bind their tensions 
sufficiently. Their various needs tend toward relatively direct and un- 
modulated expression. Appropriate-controllers selectively bind and dis- 
charge their tensions depending on the “reality” conditions of their life 
space. Their patterns of adaptation are both socially appropriate and 
consonant with internal motivations. The subjects had previously been 
reliably categorized into one of the three ego-control groupings. The 
categorization was based upon a structured interview situation wherein 
projective questions were asked of the subjects and selected TAT cards 
were administered. A more complete description of ego-control and its 
rating procedure is given elsewhere (3). 

Reasoning from the behavioral manifestations attributed to the different 
ego-control systems, it was predicted that the Over-controllers would 
evidence the most frequent continuance of spool-packing in response to 
the experimenter’s masked command. The Under-controllers were pre- 
dicted to show the least frequent resumption of the task while the Ap- 
propriate-controllers were predicted to be intermediate in their reactions 
to authority. 

All subjects had also filled out, supposedly anonymously, a copy of the 
Berkeley Ethnocentrism Scale (1). From the analysis of case history and 
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projective test data, Adorno et al. conclude that high scorers on the ethno- 
centrism scale tend to identify with and be submissive to authority. Low 
scorers, according to their data, appear to be more ambivalent and rebel- 
lious of authority. It was predicted, therefore, that those subjects resuming 
spool-packing would have higher ethnocentrism scores than those subjects 
refusing to continue. 

Fifty-three of the fifty-four subjects had also experienced an autokinetic 
situation from which it was possible to derive a measure of the rapidity 
(ie. urgency) with which each structured an ambiguous situation. That 
is, the speed with which each subject established a norm or frame of 
reference was measured. A description of the procedure has been presented 
elsewhere (2). Two subject groupings were utilized in the analysis—those 
subjects who established a norm during the time allotted and those subjects 
who did not. Since a relationship between ego-control and speed of norm 
establishment was posited (and found), it followed as a sub-hypothesis 
that those subjects resuming spool-packing should establish their auto- 
kinetic norms earlier than those subjects who stood by their asserted desire 
to stop. 


RESULTS 


The contingency table testing the relationship between reactions to 
authority and ego-control is to be seen in Table 1. 


Tase 1. The Relationship between Reactions to Authority and Ego-Control 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS NOT 
CONTINUING CONTINUING 
SPOOL-PACKING SPOOL-PACKING 


Over-controllers 10 10 20 
Appropriate-controllers 7 11 18 
Under-controllers 1 15 16 
Total 18 36 54 


The obtained chi-square of 8.13 is, for two degrees of freedom, signifi- 
cant between the .02 and .01 levels. A conservative allowance for the 
ordering of groups as predicted halves the obtained P-value and even more 
strongly supports the hypothesis of a relationship between ego-control and 
reactions to authority. 

In order to examine the relationship between continuing—not con- 
tinuing spool-packing and ethnocentrism, the ethnocentrism means and 
medians of the two groups were compared. The data are presented in 
Table 2. 

While the difference between means was not statistically significant 
although it was in the predicted direction, the difference between medians 
was significant at the .06 level (one-tailed test). The median test was 
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utilized to lessen the distorting effects upon the means of three grossly 
discrepant scores. It thus appears that those subjects resuming spool- 
packing are, in general, more ethnocentric than those subjects who stand 
by their preferences. 


Taste 2. Ethnocentrism Means and Medians for Subjects Continuing and Not 
Continuing Spool-Packing 
el 


N MEAN S.D. MEDIAN S.E. man 


Subjects continuing spool-packing 18 49.4 18.0 50.0 5.3 
Subjects not continuing spool-packing 36 45.6 19.6 39.5 4.1 


The fourfold table of the relationship between spool-packing and speed 
of norm establishment may be seen in Table 3. 


Taste 3. The Relationship between Reactions to Authority and Speed of Norm 


Establishment 
SUBJECTS SUBJECTS NOT 
CONTINUING CONTINUING 
SPOOL-PACKING SPOOL-PACKING TOTAL 
Subjects establishing a norm 17 20 37 
Subjects not establishing a norm 0 16 16 
Total 17 36 53 


The obtained chi-square of 8.82, corrected for continuity and with one 
degree of freedom, is significant well beyond the .01 level—strong support 
for the hypothesized relationship. 


DISCUSSION 


The various data we have presented serve as support of the contention 
that “resumption—non-resumption” of spool-packing at the conflictful 
choice-point is behavior which has psychological meaning. It is highly 
improbable that the relationships observed would have been present if 
the experimental procedure tapped an irrelevant aspect of personality. 
Of a different order, however, is the question of whether or not the 
subject's choice-point response is indicative of his general attitude and 
reaction to authority. In support of this latter crucial contention, three 
somewhat overlapping arguments are offered. 

1. The statements of subjects in response to the question “Don't you 
want to do some more?” indicate that the experimenter was perceived as 
trying to channelize and control the subject's behavior. One subject iż- 
marked after resuming spool-packing, “Gee, I thought you said we could 
quit when we wanted to . . .” Another responded, “Well, I don’t want to, 
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but I will if you want me too.” After the experiment an extremely percep- 
tive subject even wondered, “Say, does this have anything to do with 
authority—I’ve got problems there.” These typical reports suggest that 
the situation was actually perceived by the subjects as having a dominance- 
submission component. 

2. The constellation of relationships between the various, independ- 
ently derived personality measures seems to defy explanation at other 
than a genotypical level. The “common element” which the authors see 
as unifying these diverse data is also seen as central to an understanding 
of reactions to authority. 

It is suggested that ethnocentrism, rapid norm-establishment and sub- 
mission to authority may all reflect a compulsive “structuring” approach 
to a somewhat unpredictable environment. Making distinctions between 
in-groups and out-groups, evolving a frame of reference (i.e. a norm), 
differentiating authority and submitting to it may all represent ways of 
avoiding an ambiguous environment by stabilizing it since an ambiguous 
environment would otherwise involve endless decision-making and conflict. 

Ethnocentrism may be viewed as a stereotyped response to complex, 
conflicting stimuli. By arbitrarily categorizing the psycho-social world into 
distinct classes, or in this specific instance, races, one may then react to 
class distinctions without experiencing the doubts and conflicts engendered 
by the necessity of decision about each individual member of the popula- 
tion under consideration. The decision—grossly simplified—is made once 
and thereafter applied with indiscriminate automaticity. 

Within the autokinetic experiment, the subject is presented with an 
extremely ambiguous situation in that he is forced to judge in total dark- 
ness the extent of movement of a pinpoint of light. Again, the decision 
is made simpler if an internal frame of reference or norm is evolved. The 
situation is then somewhat stabilized, ambiguity appears reduced, and all 
subsequent movements can be judged in terms of the norm. Again, deci- 
sions are determined or at least made easier. j 

In the “reactions to authority” experiment, the subject is presented with 
a pressuring suggestion. A stability of sorts can be achieved by viewing 
this suggestion in the light of previous experience as a demand from an 
authority and acting accordingly. The uneasiness—even anxiety—entailed 
in analysis of the inconsistencies present in the interpersonal situation is 
largely avoided. 

The reader may evaluate for himself the efficacy of this “need for 
structure” interpretation of the co-relations. We may reintroduce ego- 
control into the discussion by pointing out that the “need to structure” 
can itself be derived as a function of differential ego-control systems, thus 
suggesting ego-control as an even earlier explanatory principle. This view- 
point is treated in detail in reference (3). 

The final argument in regard to the meaning of whatever it is the 
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spool-packing procedure taps is perhaps a dialectical one. In one sense, of 
course, operational (and circular) justification of the interpretation exists 
since a subject's “reaction to authority” was defined as his response to the 
experimenter’s suggestion which we have labelled as “pressuring.” Of 
greater relevance is the fact that most clinicians would agree that the 
objective psychological situation at the crucial choice-point moment con- 
tained very definite dominance-submission overtones. 

Psychological measures which attempt to abstract behavior or serve as 
reflections of intervening variables can only demonstrate their validity by 
the coherence and theoretical meaningfulness of the relationships they 
manifest. A demonstration of equivalence between measure and construct 
is impossible and need not be sought after. As indicated above, it is felt 
that the set of interrelationships has an internal consistency which taken 
together with the verbal report of the subjects is sufficient to justify the 
hypothesis-interpretation upon which the present experiment was predi- 
cated. 

Our encouraging results suggest that other standardized, yet interper- 
sonal, situations may be formulated in order to get at actual behavioral 
tendencies. Rather than be disturbed by the effects of the experimenter 
upon his subjects, the psychologist should attempt to utilize this source 
of variation systematically in order to enrich the scope of his measures. 
In the construction of interpersonal experimental measures, it is suggested 
that the topological representation of the various forces involved will fre- 
quently be found helpful. 


SUMMARY 


An interpersonal experiment was described in which the experimenter 
capitalizes on his role as an authority in order to assay the nature of the 
subject’s reactions. The resultant behavior was shown to be related to ego- 
control, ethnocentrism and the rapidity with which a frame of reference is 
established. An interpretation of the results was offered in terms of a geno- 
typical need to structure. The possibility of other interpersonal experiments 
was noted, 
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